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“College loyalty oaths are useless” 
BY SENATOR JOHN F, KENNEDY 
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PICK A PHONE 


from this garden 


of colors | 


Here are some good places 
to have extensions handy... 


KITCHEN 





ust as spring brightens the world with color, 
you can brighten your home by putting colorful 
extension phones wherever they're handiest. 
Throughout the year they'll save you many steps 
and minutes, give protection and privacy, too. 
Why not visit or call your Bell Telephone busi 
ness ofhce today, and choose the extensions you 
need in the colors you like? The fashion is high, 
the convenience is great, and the cost is low. 
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How we retired in 15 years 
with *300 a month 


“The day Nancy and I hit Arizona, we 
knew it was for us. The air itself felt alive, 
and the sunshine— well, it was wonderful. 
We bought a new ranch house that cost less 
than the price we got for our city home 

and is lots less work. Every single morning 
since, I’ve been thankful for the monthly 
check for $300 that makes it all possible. 

‘“*In my forties, I never thought I’d want 
to slow up. But Nancy was smarter. One 
day — back in 1944— she took out the bank 
book. ‘Anyone who works as hard as you 
do ought to be able to retire someday,’ she 
said. ‘How much would we have to save to 
retire on bank interest?’ 

“I figured almost a hundred thousand. 
It was definitely out of the question. A few 
weeks later Nancy showed me a booklet 
called ‘Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plans.’ 
She’d read an ad about retirement for any- 
body of average means who had 15 or 20 
good earning years ahead. The ad offered 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS 


OF LIFE PROTECTION 


FOR FAMILIES AND 


NSURANCE 


BUSINESS 


more information,so she sent in the coupon. 
“It was Nancy’s booklet that changed 
my mind. Here wasa way I could retire 
and in 15 years, if | wanted to. There was 
no secret, except to start soon enough. And 
I did. It was a greater joy as time went by. 
‘““My first check for $300 came last spring, 
and Nancy and I were off to the West. I 
feel ten years younger since I got here. 1 say 
it’s the Arizona air. But Nancy winks and 
says it’s being my own boss. But one thing’s 
certain—I wouldn’t change places with our 
company president.”’ 
Send for free booklet. For a limited time 
only! Receive, by mail, without charge, 
a copy of the Ten Commandments of Crea- 
tive Retirement. This informative booklet 
shows you five time-tested ways to prepare 
for retirement, plus five ways to achieve 
personal fulfillment outside a job. Based on 
actual experiences. Don’t put it off. Send 
the coupon for your copy today. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
328 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free booklet, Ten Commandments of Creatwe 
Retirement 


Name 


Date of Birth 








Business Addresa_ 





Home Address. 
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Select the best in popular albums from this up-to-date list of 


ANY FIV 


[ NAT ONA 


SED PRICES TOTAL UP TO $29.90 | 


for 
only 


$398 


...if you agree to buy six additional albums within one year 


from THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


2 jew trial membership offers you the finest 
stereo or hi-fi music being recorded today— oof 
for far less money than you would normally 


pay. 


You save up to 40% with this introductory 
After the trial membership, if you 
you will save about one third of the 
nationally 


ofier alone. 
continue. 
manufacturer s 


favorites 
for dancing 


Frankle 
Carle 


and his 
rhythm 


13. Sunny piano 
with-rhythm med 


levs of fox trots, 


waltzes, lindys, et 


CHET 
ATKINS; 


Tamale Al aelele 


58. flowing guitar 
plus warm strings 
The lhree Belis. 


theme from Picnic 


rot gM 


Wish you 
were here 


HUGO WINTERHALTER 
201. Hi-fi trip to 
romantic places. 
Around the u orld, 
Sentimental Journey 


9 


AMES BROTHERS 
SING FAMOUS HITS 
OF FAMOUS QUARTETS 


pail 


HUGO wi \ LE ORCH. 


14. Fresh 
of 12 harmony hits 
Paper Doll, lo kach 
His Ou n. ool ater 


Versions 


THERE SING 
SWING 'T AGAIN 


VAUGHN 
MONROE 


69. His biggest hits 
re-recorded in hi fi 
Riders in the Sky. 
Ballerina, 12 more. 





202. Soundtrack 
recording of the late 
tenors last film 


V esti la giubha. ete 


advertised 
through the Club’s Dividend Album Plan 
plan lets you choose a free regular 
stereo album (depending on which division you 


join) with every two you buy from the Club. 


price 
This 
P. of 
S498. 
charge 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 
THE MELACHRINO ORCH 


15. Lilting versions 
of The Blue Danuhe. 
irtists’ Life, 
or Waltz. 


} rm pre - 


Y others 


The Voices 
of Walter 


74. 12 shimmering 
waltzes. Charmaine. 
Ramona, Always, 
Memories. Together 


Music 
of the 
Island 


204. Hawaiiin hifi! 


12 all-time Hawaiian 
hits Sweet Leilani. 
Aloha Oe. ete 


Every month you are offered a wide 
albums 
singled out 
want it, 
automatically. 
nothing at all 
form always provided. For regular L.P. 
pay the nationally 


you do nothing: 


you will 
usually $3.98. 
you will pay the nationally advertised price of 
at times $5.98 (plus 

lor postage 


variety 
200 a year). One will be 
album-of-the-month. If you 
it will come to you 
If you prefer an alternate—or 
simply state your wishes on a 
albums 
advertised price— 
for stereo albums 


(up to 
as the 


at times $4.98: 


1 all cases—a small 


and handling). 


AX GISELE 


chas, by 26. La 


21. Cha 
Prado’s crackling big 
band Lullaby of 
Birdland, \1 


MacKenzie 
sings ballads: Hey 
lhere. Sranger in 


more Paradise. Voonglou 


PIANO ROLL “ne & 
DISCOVERIES 


BELAFONTE 
97. iathotie plays 100. 12 Gershwin 


Rhapsody in Blue in treasures in fresh, 
hi fi' Piano rolls by modern manner by 
Fats Ww aller. ete two super stars. 


IMPORTANT-PLEASE NOTE 


Regular (monaural) long-playing 
records can be played on stereo- 
phonic phonographs; in fact, they 
will sound better than ever. However, 
stereophonic records are designed 
to be played ONLY ON STEREO- 
PHONIC EQUIPMENT. 
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RCA VICTOR best-sellers-STEREO or REGULAR L. P. 


Music 
FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


1. Melachrino plays 
Autumn Leaves, Star 
Dust, While We're 
Young, Estrellita. 
wewsouno... Sora 
NEW RECORDING 

RICHARD RODGERS 


ORY 
' WAT SEA 


VOLUME ONE 


7. Stunning new re- 
cording of the award- 
winning TV score by 
Richard Rodgers 


27. 12 dance-mood 
favorites by trio plus 
strings. [ll Get By, 
Dream, etc. 


Mr. 


music from 


ad 
GUNN 


melssleleh | lem lale 
conducted by 


HENRY MANCINI 


. All-star combo 
and big-band modern 
mood jazz from hit 
NBC-TYV series 


RICHARD RODGERS 


ICTORY 
ATSEA. 


_* 
a 
4 VOLUME TWO 
91. 8 more sections 
from Richard Rodg- 
ers’ fine TV score 
Booklet. photos 


GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 
33. Rich baritone of 


the Billy Graham 
Crusade sings God 
ls So Good. Lil more. 


Check which Division you wish to join 


a aVictoe wh 


3. Blues types, 
rhythm backing. 
Hallelujah | Love 
Her So, 10 others. 


8. New recording 
of Kern-Hammer- 
stein classic. Gogi 
(rant, lloward Keel 


When You Come «-\Vicrm Au 
to the End of the Dey 


36. |2 inspirational 
songs: He's Got the 
H hole uo orld in His 
Hands, others. 


aca Viewos ert, 


ROOGERS AND 
HAMMERSTEIN’S 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


* - " ee 


4. Original film 
soundtrack of Rodg- 
ers-Hammerstein 
hit. LS favorites. 


jece Vicvee at 


JEANETTE 
MacDONALD 
& NELSON 
EDDY 


FAVORITES 
‘L, Baloa. 


9. Hi-fi remakes of 
Indian Love Call. 


Giannina Mia, Rose- 
Varie, Rosalie, ete. 


MUSICALLY Gye? 


BERNIE 
GREEN 


48. Ear-tickling 
musical satire. car- 
icature., slapstick, 


With Henry Morgan. 


versions $4.98, at times $5.98.(A small postage and 
handling charge is added to all prices.) Thereafter, 
I need buy only four such albums in any twelve- 
month period to maintain membership. I may cancel 
any time after buying six albums from the Club (in 
addition to those included in this introductory offer), 
but if I continue after my sixth purchase, for every 
two albums I buy I may choose a third album free. 


:REGULAR L.P. [ ] STEREOPHONIC [ | 





Mrs. 
Miss f 
Address 





City 





Dea ler 


Zone State 


15 





If you wish your membership credited to an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, fil! in Delow: 
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Send no money. A bill will be sent 
residents of the U. S.. its territories and Canada. Albums for Canadian 
members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario 


Aibums can be shipped only to 


36 
74 


201 
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5. All-time best- 
selling classical al- 
bum by the superb 
Texas pianist. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER <-Vo= Al 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 


- ° 


12. New versions 
of pops classics. 
Jalousie, Skaters 
Waltz, Liebestraum. 


MARCHES Simos 
IN HI-FI 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 
BOSTON POPS 


54. |5 strutting 
marches. Colonel 
Bogey, 76 Trom- 
bones, Dixie, etc. 


eceeeeeeeeeO nit ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH 33) R.P.M.eeeeeeeeeees 
THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB, P. 0. BOX 80, Village Station, New York 14, W. Y. 


Please register me as a member of The rca Victor 
Popular Album Club and send me the five albums 
whose numbers I have circled below, for which I 
will pay $3.98 (plus a small postage and handling 
charge). I agree to buy six other albums offered by the 
Club within the next vear, for each of which I will be 
billed at the manufacturer's nationally advertised price: 
regular L.P. usually $3.98, at times $4.98; stereo 


P 59-4 


3 4 5 
9 12 13 
21 26 27 
48 54 58 
91 97 100 


202 204 
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nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That's 


because nobody else has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it 


to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ new models for ’60—every one designed for a particular set of 


requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give it a good leisurely going over and 


notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher (with a narrower, 
lower transmission tunnel for greater foot room). 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks 
with good sense 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 _ (makes 
friends fast by getting up to 10° better mileage). 
Widest choice of engines and transmissions 


24, combinations —for the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (with economy camshaft and car- 
buretion—and Chevy's famous dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra 
cushioning of newly designed body mounts). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


CHEVROLET 


There’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 
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Dear Reader: 


THIS YEAR, America will elect a new Presi- 

dent. “Our choice,” insists Stephen S. Price, 

a brisk man with bright brown eyes and a 

resonant voice, who has been coaching the 

great, near-great and not-so-great for more 

than 20 years in effective speaking and the 

psychology of human persuasion, “may well 

be based on the candidate’s speaking per- 

sonality. The voice,” says Price, “is often a 

deciding factor, whether a man is seeking 

to sell ties or trying to be elected President.” 

(See “Put Your Best Voice Forward,” page 

189.) “The listener frequently evaluates the 

speaker's entire personality by his voice. Price: value of the voice. 
And two of our greatest national figures of 

recent years—FDR and Ike—have had voices correlated with their 
personalities. Ike is a ‘bashful farm boy’ type, whose difficulty with 
words somehow adds to his disarming charm. FDR’s fine diction and 
confident tone, along with an unforgettable smile, epitomized his 
basic self-assurance.” 

Price’s own voice and speaking technique, he feels, have been his 
“most useful instruments.” Writer, lecturer, former news commen- 
tator, theater director and producer-speech consultant for the 
Office of War Information during World War II, he is today con- 
sidered an authority on speech and effective public speaking. 
As director-coach-speech advisor for CBS’ radio and TV 
networks, Price has worked with stars of the entertainment world 
(Paul Lukas, Ed Murrow, Robert Benchley, Helen Hayes, Danny 
Kaye, Walter Huston), political figures (Mrs. Roosevelt, James A. 
Farley, Herbert Hoover), businessmen (Bernard Baruch, Thomas 
J. Watson), as well as scores of others. He has also just written his 
first book, How to Speak With Power (McGraw-Hill). “The spoken 
word has great power to sell, persuade or antagonize,” he says. “And 
more and more people are becoming aware of this in an era that 
places such a heavy emphasis on communication.” 
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One at noon, one at night, 
One along the way... 
You never outgrow your need for Milk, 


Drink three glasses every day! AMERICAN DAIRY A 
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ARTHUR STEIN 


FRITZ BAMBERGER 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers should notify 
their Postmaster and the 
Coronet Subscription DOe- 
partment, Coronet Build- 
ing, Boulder, Colorado. 
thirty days before change 
is to take effect. Both old 
ang new addresses must 
be given When writing 
in, please enciose your 
mailing which gives 
all necessary information 
Postmaster: Send Form 
3579 to Coronet Building, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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Don’t make a mountain 


FE lL (f\y tir W th ‘ t 


You've got it made with in HEUBLEIN 


( PRONOUNCED HUGH-BLINE) 


FXTRA DRY MARTIN roof--MANHATTANS 65 proof.—And 8 other popular kinds. 
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out of a Martini! 


You can produce a masterpiece of a Martini .. . with next to no effort 
at all. A Heublein Martini, ready-mixed... ready to serve. Made from 
pot still gin and finest vatted vermouth. No measuring. No waiting. 
More important still—no embarrassing “flops”! Any cocktail by 
Heublein hallmarks you the perfect host. No wonder more than 


20.000.000 Heublein Cocktails were served in America last year! 


JUST HOME FROM WORK? Now's the A “BAR” WHEREVER YOU ARE. Enjoy 
time for frosty Heublein Manhattans. cocktails—miles from anywhere! Take along 
Ready-mixed...always ready when you are! a bottle of Heublein’s and a cooler of ice. 


ENJOY HEUBLEIN CORDIALS. 


srvelously minty Creme de Menthe 


COCKTAILS ; ae 


G. F. HEFUBLEIN & BRO.. Hartford, Conn. 


(54 proof ind 19 ther full-flavored 


favorites. All at modest domestic prices. 
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Strange ways of prejudice; 





SWEET DISCORD 
Should parents quarrel in front 
of their children or wait until the 
children are in bed? At the annual 
meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation, leading London psychia- 
trists took the view that parents 
frequently are mistaken in trying 
to conceal domestic conflicts. It is 
better, they say, if a child is per- 
mitted a glimpse of the occasional 
disharmony in married life. 
“Every marriage worth saving 
has headed for the rocks at some 
period, says one of the psychia- 
trists, Dr. D. Stafford-Clark. Chil- 
dren should grow up realizing that 
some conflict is normal and even 
necessary to healthy marriage— 
that it does not necessarily lead to 
divorce. Moreover, parents who 
quarrel and make up in front of 
their children often find that it 
helps the growth of their marriage. 
PREJUDICED FACTS 
More women are prejudiced than 
men. This was one of the disclo- 
sures in a study by Dr. James G. 
Martin of Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity and Dr. Frank R. Westie oi 
Indiana University. The investiga- 


10 


why housewives work; TV 


and children 


tors graded 429 Indianapolis citi- 
zens chosen at random. The tolerant 
group showed a higher level of 
educational and occupational sta- 
tus, was less suspicious of politi- 
cians and less inclined to venerate 
mothers than were the more preju- 
diced persons. 

The tolerant subjects were less 
nationalistic and less insistent on 
dogmatic statements. Prejudiced 
persons usually evaluated things in 
black and white and were quicker 
to accept bizarre, mystical and 
superstitious definitions of reality. 
(Sample: “Some fortunetellers can 
predict a person's future by study- 
ing the lines of his hands.”) Preju- 
diced persons also believed in strict 
discipline in rearing children, with 
stress or “obedience” and “respect.” 





AN ILL WIND 

When a friend tells you he’s “un- 
der the weather,” meaning he’s not 
feeling well, his choice of words is 
often quite relevant. For the fact is, 
says Dr. Rene Dubos of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, atmospheric con- 
ditions do affect our physical 
well-being. For example, when a 
wind known as the foehn sweeps 
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when you plan with Ethan Allen 


So much to be proud of—and so easy 
to have when you plan your home 
with versatile Ethan Allen Early 
American Furniture. You answer 
every storage and decorating need 
when you make your selection from 
the more than 250 pieces coordinated 
for living, dining, family, and bed- 
room. Most modestly priced, too. 


Look for the brand name burned into 
the top drawer to be sure you get real 
Ethan Allen. Remember, there's more 
room, more beauty, more comfort 
when you plan with Ethan Allen. 

Also Manufacturers of: 

Birchcraft Casual Modern, 

Restocrat, Roomates, 


Valley Forge Colonial 
and Viko Furniture. 


Send for colorful home planning helps! 
Dept. CE-40, P.O. Box 28 

Murray Hill Stn., New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me the following decorating 
guides (checked off below) for which I 
have enclosed 


[) ‘‘Home Planning Guide to Ethan 
Allen Early American Furniture—25¢ 


If you prefer modern, send for: 

[] ‘Planning Your Contemporary Home 
with Birchcraft Casual Modern Furni- 
ture—25¢ 


EE eS er ee Lee 
Address—_ __ 
City 


—— ce 


% 


aumritter 


——- Fone ._.__S»tate 


Ethan Allen 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 





_ TD 


contin ie d 


across Europe, it frequently leaves 
in its wake a heavy increase in dis- 
ease and even automobile accidents. 
Dr. Dubos says a similar rise in 
disease rates may be expected after 
a weather change or climate fluc- 
tuations. Polio, for instance, is more 
rampant in summer than winter. 
Such differences, suggests Dr. Du- 
bos, are explained by the fact 
that human metabolism undergoes 
marked changes to adjust to dif- 
ferent types of weather. 
WORKING WIVES 
Not long ago, women who worked 
usually felt obliged to explain why. 
But now the woman who does not 
work is on the defensive, according 
to Mary Osborne, a marriage coun- 
selor who teaches at Sarah Law- 
rence College. In a speech at the 
New School for Social Research, 
Mrs. Osborne pointed out that so 
many women—mothers and wives 


y 


included—are now working, that 
many housewives feel guilty. Thus 
a large number of women who 
might ordinarily lead full and 
happy lives at home are driven by 
social pressures to find jobs. 
Because women now live longer 
and stop having children earlier, 
they have a longer period of their 


12 


lives to fill. The housewife, no mat- 
ter how hard she works, cannot 
claim the prestige of a salary. So- 
ciety s emphasis on keeping young, 
“modern” and “exciting” makes 
the housewife yearn to emulate 
the allegedly more’ glamorous, 
interesting women who have jobs. 


KIDS’ STUFF 


If you are concerned about the 
time your child spends in front of 
the TV set, a recent report may 
allay some of your fears. The study, 
involving nearly 1,000 British chil- 
dren aged ten to 14, found that TV- 
watching does not make a child 
more passive, does not hurt his 
eyes and does not affect his per- 
formance in school. 

Other conclusions of the report 
were: 1. Though book reading is 
cut down when TV first enters the 
home, it soon returns to its former 
level or even higher. 2. Comic book 
reading is permanently reduced. 

On the negative side is the find- 
ing that children seem to develop a 
stereotyped view of life through 
watching TV dramas; for example, 
they come to expect all upper-class 
living rooms to look like those on 
TV. Adolescent girls become more 
fearful of growing up when they 
witness the hard lot of womankind 
in TV dramas of adult life. 

The complete findings of the 
study are reported in a book, Tele- 
vision and the Child, by Hilde T. 
Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim and 
Pamela Vince, published by Oxtord 
University Press. Though the study 
was made in England, the authors 
believe the results also apply to 


American children. Wi¥ 
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KILL EVERY INSECT 
THAT EVER ATTACKS 


ROSES 


Stop blackspot and mildew, too 


You don’t have to know what’s 
eating your roses. If it’s an 
insect, use End-o-Pest. It kills 
every major rose insect regard- 
less of whether it’s a chewing 
or sucking type. If it’s a fungus 
disease— mildew, blackspot, 
blight — End-o-Pest will con- 
trol it. 





No mixing, no mess, no measur- 
ing—the famous End-o-Pest dust 
gun applicator or the aerosol pack- 
age are always ready to use on an 
instant’s notice. 

Harmless to pets, plants and people 
<nd-o-Pest is completely safe 
+o use just as often as needed. 
Won't burn leaves or flowers. 
Mixed just right for roses. 


[EASY TO USE| 


Just pump the easy-working, 
refillable dust gun of push the 
button on the handy aerosol 
spray ‘“‘bomb”’ and the job’s 
done. Nothing else to buy. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN GARDEN STORES, 
SUPERMARKETS AND VARIETY STORES 
Featured with the famous 
End-o-Weed products— the 
fastest, easiest, most econom- 
ical ways to kill every weed in 
your lawn. 


By the makers of 
NEW VIGORO ROSE FOOD 


End-o-Pest and Vigoro are registered 
trademarks of Swift & Company 














aphids, 
thrips, 

rose chafers, 
leafhoppers 
and dozens 
of other 
rose insects 





EASIEST WAY TO 
KILL LAWN WEEDS 


End-o-Weed starts to work 
instantly. Kills roots, too. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
to have a weed-free lawn. End- 
o-Weed takes the guesswork 
and the work out of weeding. 
Does a safe, sure clean-up job 
on over 100 lawn weeds. 
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Weed Available two ways: The ready- 


to-use hose spray gun or the easy- dandelions 
LAW N WEED mixing concentrate ; 4 
plantain, 


KILLER EASY TO USE wild onions 


No mixing, no measuring with 
the new End-o-Weed Hose ; 
Sprayer. Just hook to the hose creeping 
and let go. Automatically me- , 
ters the right amount for a Charlie 
quick kill of all broadleaf weeds. d 
ang over 

Goes a long way 

For te larger areas, use 100 other 
I 


Knd-o-Weed Lawn Weed Killer, 
in quarts and pints. Two table- 
spoonfuls makea gallonofspray. la Wil weeds A 
wt j 
NOW AVAILABLE IN GARDEN STORES, f y) 
SUPERMARKETS AND VARIETY STORES 














, 
Featured with the famous End- ‘a 
o-Pest products for fast, safe, 
sure control of insects in roses, te 
gardens, shrubs and lawns. Pha yy) 

ioe 


By the makers of g —— Ek 63, 


the New Go-Farther Formula Pe 
GOLDEN VIGORO -—" 


The foolproof lawn food 


End-o- Weed and Golden Vigoro are registered 
trademarks of Swift & Company 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Danny, “the toothless lion” 


ONCE A WEEK, the cast and crew go 
into a huddle and suggest ideas for 
the weekly episodes, based on their 
own experiences,” recounts the 
noisy star of The Danny Thomas 
Show. “These ideas have kept our 
show popular for seven years. 
People write in to say, “The same 
thing happened at our house.’ ” 

Thomas plays a night club enter- 
tainer, husband and father on the 
show. He admits being “dogmatic 
in a drive for perfection,’ but adds 
wryly, “actually I'm a_ toothless 
lion. Everybody knows my scream- 
ing and yelling don’t mean a thing. 
So they just let me yell.” 

Since its premiere in the fall of 
1953, The Danny Thomas Show has 
changed title (from Make Room 
for Daddy); network (to CBS- 
TV): and plot (Thom- 
as became a widow- 
er, remarried and 
added a third child to 
his menage). And he 
claims his work 
schedule has im- 
proved: “We now 
have more time for 
our families.” 

Thomas smooth- 
working production 
unit produces eight 
other TV shows, in- 
cluding Wyatt Earp 
and The Real McCoys. 

This 5 11”, 175- 
pound comedian was 
born Amos Jacobs 
to Lebanese parents 
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Danny Thomas: Old Yeller at 46. 


in Deerfield, Michigan, on January 
6, 1914. One of ten children, he 
adopted the names of two of his 
brothers for his theatrical pseudo- 
nym. (Thomas Jacobs works as his 
stand-in today.) His movie bosses 
once suggested that Danny get his 
prominent nose bobbed. He replied 
by thumbing it. 

Thomas devotes his spare time 
to raising funds—over $1,300,000 
thus far—for his special charity 
project, the St. Jude Hospital now 
under construction in Memphis, 
Tennessee. It is the result of a 
“pledge made to God” years ago, 
confesses Thomas, a Roman Cath- 
olic. “Help me find my place in life,” 
he prayed, “and I will build You 
a shrine.” The non-sectarian hospi- 
tal will treat blood diseases in chil- 
dren, free of charge, 
and conduct research 
in that field. 

Married to Rose- 
marie Mantell since 
1936, Thomas has 
three children: Mar- 
garet, 22; Theresa, 
17, and Tony, 141. 
Margaret wants to 
act, but Thomas chose 
another youngster 
for a recent opening 
on his show. “A be- 
ginning cook doesn't 
start with soufflés,”’ 
he says. “I want her 
to get some experi- 
ence and grow slow- 
ly.”"—Mark NICHOLS 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS are the 
theme of two new movies, both 
based on best sellers. Home from 
the Hill, a drama adapted from 
William Humphrey’s novel, centers 
around an illegitimate son’s patient 
and moving fight to win his father’s 
recognition. Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies. on the other hand, is a 
comedy derived from Jean Kerr's 
witty chronicle of her home life. It 
focuses on the adjustments of a 
drama critic, his wife and four sons 
to a newly-attained status. 

Home from the Hill’s dominant 
figure is Capt. Wade Hunnicutt 
(Robert Mitchum), whose repu- 
tation as an outdoorsman is ex- 
ceeded only by his indoor prow- 
ess with the ladies. This charm 
poisons his marriage and _ infects 
his relationship with his son Theron 
(George Hamilton). 

Emotionally lacerated by parents 
who fight for his loyalties, Theron 
learns that his friend Rafe (George 
Peppard) is actually his half 
brother, sired out of wedlock by 
his father. Rafe heels at Hunni- 


cutt's side like one of his hunting 





Protective half brothers: Peppard and Hamilton 
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Doris Day finds that sons are full of mischief 


dogs, waiting for acknowledgment 
and affection. Theron, shattered by 
this revelation and his father’s 
seeming indifference to the boy, 
tries to make amends to his friend. 
But both boys fall in love with the 
same girl (Luana Patten). 

From these strong conflicts 
emerges a touching film, whose 
people hungrily knock on every 
door, looking for love. The half 
brothers’ concern for each other is 
sensitively drawn by Peppard and 
Hamilton, two gifted newcomers. 
And Mitchum adds a robust por- 
trayal as the wayward hunter. 

Daisies gets plenty of expert com- 
edy know-how from David Niven 
and Doris Day as the drama critic 
and his wife; Spring Byington as 
the mother-in-law; Patsy Kelly asa 
cynical maid and Janis Paige as a 
predatory actress. Add four ener- 
getic boys, intent on investigating 
everything in sight, plus a big Eng- 
lish sheep dog. The result: a lively 
farce, full of mischief and misunder- 
standings.—M.N. 


continued on page 20) 




















A new 
concept is born, 
with an exciting word 

to describe it... 


EGURAN 


Se.cur’ance (sé-kiir’dns), n. A new program for true 
family security, originated by Nationwide Insurance. 
A method of providing through one representative 
all (or part) of one’s insurance — life, health, home, 
car, property; may include car and home financing. 
Also refers to the system of democratic participation 
through which Nationwide’s member-customers help 
determine direction and scope of company services. 
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America's most progressive insurance organization 


Nationwide Mutua! ins. Co / Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co./ Nationwide Life ins. Co./Home Office: Columbus, 0 





Today, SECURANCE becomes a vital 
word in our language. It rhymes with 
insurance...it adds to insurance. 
SECURANCE is insurance-plus. SECUR- 
ANCE is Nationwide’s original new 
formula to help you plan the financial 
future of your family. 


In 1926 when Nationwide was 
founded, a new insurance approach 
was born. Working together with its 
policyholders, Nationwide decided it 
should provide, through one represen- 
tative, all kinds of insurance —at low 
cost. Then, other services, allied to 
insurance, were added. Today, most 
Nationwide representatives can pro- 
vide all these services: 


db Insurance tor your car, home, 

health, life, family, business... 
even group insurance coverages 
—129 plans in all. 


x Financing assistance for car pur- 


chases, home mortgages. 


SECURANCE is your first real opportun- 
ity to simplify your security problems 
while you save money in the process 
Now for the first time one agent can 
provide you with insurance of all kinds 
plus financing facilities. In addition, 
with SECURANCE you have the oppor- 
tunity for democratic participation in 


the affairs of Nationwide. In fact, our 
policyholders helped develop this new 
SECURANCE concept through their rep- 
resentatives (on Nationwide Mutual’s 
Board of Directors) and through their 
own active participation in Nation- 
wide’s unique Advisory Committees. 


SECURANCE comes in many sizes—a 
full program to cover every last need, 
or just a single coverage. No matter 
how much SECURANCE you need, your 
Nationwide man has the plan for you. 


You'll like the convenience of having 
one agent take care of all or any of 
your needs. You'll like the low rates 
on just about any insurance you pur- 
chase through Nationwide. And you 
have the added satisfaction of know- 
ing that you can have a voice in deter- 
mining future services. For like no 
other big business in America, Nation- 
wide is committed to the ideal of 
economic democracy. 


Call your Nationwide agent today and 
ask him about SECURANCE — or mail 
coupon for free Securance Catalog. 





(In addition to the services described above, 
most Nationwide agents are authorized to 
sell shares of Mutual Income Founda- 
tion, a mutual fund. An MJ.F. prospectus 
can be obtained from your Nationwide 
agent — or from Heritage Securities, Inc., 
246 No. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio.) 


FREE—Nationwide Securance Catalog...describes all plans, coverages. 
Mail this coupon for your copy. Send to Nationwide, Columbus 16, Ohio. 





/ would like to have a free copy of the Nationwide Securance Cata/og. 





Name 





Address 





City County______ State 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


‘‘Must a military man obey an order he considers inhuman?’’ Scott asks Berghof as Dekker looks on. 


IN BROADWAY'S new courtroom dra- 
ma, The Andersonville Trial, play- 
wright Saul Levitt uses a shocking 
chapter in U.S. history—the death 
of 14,000 Union soldiers in the Con- 
federate prison at Andersonville, 
Georgia, in 1864—to weigh moral 
versus military issues: Should a 
soldier obey an order he feels is 
insane and inhuman? Plagued by 
fears for his own survival, can a 
man be expected to disregard au- 
thority to heed his conscience? 

The questions are posed melo- 
dramatically and brilliantly by a 
trio of superb actors: Herbert 
Berghot as Capt. Henry Wirz, com- 
mandant of the prison; George C. 
Scott as the politically ambitious, 
but principled prosecuting judge 
advocate, and Albert Dekker as 
Wirz’ defense counsel. The answers 
are left open for heated debate by 
the audience. 

The background facts are com- 
plex: Swiss-born Wirz, a wounded 
Confederate officer, was assigned to 
Andersonville prison by Gen. John 
Winder, whose resounding military 
defeats brought his demotion to 
supervisor of Confederate prisons. 
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Soon Union prisoners in the com- 
pound—an open area, without shel- 
ter, sanitation, adequate food or 
medical supplies—numbered about 
40,000. But General Winder, en- 
raged by bulletins of Union vic- 
tories, steadfastly refused Wirz’ 
pleas for supplies. 

Onstage, Wirz’ defense is that, as 
a military man, he was powerless 
to act on his own authority. “If 
he (Winder) had asked you to kill 
your own child, would you have 
done it?” snarls the judge advocate. 
Wirz recoils in horror and helps 
doom his case. 

Citing measures Wirz might have 
taken to alleviate the bestial con- 
ditions, the prosecutor reminds 
the broken, haunted commandant 
that “we cling to our humanity by 
our fingernails in this world.” And 
without giving utterance to the 
analogy, playwright Levitt strongly 
brings to mind the Nazis at Belsen. 

Was Wirz a sadist, a neurotic or 
the scapegoat of postwar hysteria? 
The play gives no answer. On No- 
vember 10, 1865, Wirz was hanged, 
the only Civil War criminal to be 
executed by the U.S.—M.n. 
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Deveuvnt 
has the secret 
of making 
real vodka 
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VO DKA 
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Faithful canine, your silence is unavailing. The secret’s all over town, in 
highballs, in cocktails, in every beverage worthy of mixing with vodka. 
Wolfschmidt’s new exclusive refining process is making vodka clearer, 
cleaner, more delightful than ever! Ennobling the spirit, never inhib- 
iting the flavor, Wolfschmidt always remains splendidly incognito. 
Guests expect Wolfschmidt, so, noblesse oblige . .. serve it today. 


GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Sousa: his march to fame 


T THE END of the Victorian Age, 

a revolution occurred in the 
ballrooms of Europe. A new dance 
imported from America began to 
threaten the sovereignty of the 
waltz and the polka. Called the 
Washington Post, it was a sort ol 
two-step, with a peppy military 
rhythm. Actually, it was a march 
composed by John Philip Sousa, 
leader of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Band. He had named it for the 
Washington newspaper before play- 
ing it for the first time at a cere- 


mony during which the . 


paper honored winners 
of an essay contest for ' 
school children. 

This was not the first 
time that Sousa made 
an impact on Europe. 
Americans had _ gone 
wild over the imports 
of Johann Strauss, the 
Viennese waltz. king. 
Now Europe was re- 
acting the same way to 
the exports of Amer- 
icas march king. (Jazz 
was definitely not the 
first American musical 
export.) 

Sousa was born in 
Washington on No- 
vember 6, 1854, son of 
a Spaniard of Portu- 
guese parentage and a 
German mother with a 
Brooklyn upbringing. 

At the height of his 
fame, his press agent a 
circulated a number of et, 


apocryphal stories. to — 
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Philip Sousa 


explain Sousa’s unusual name. One 
declared he was a German named 
Sigmund Ochs and that the letters 
S.0.U.S.A. on a piece of luggage 
had been misread as a name by the 
immigration officer. He first ap- 
peared in public at the age of 11 as 
a violin soloist and leader of a 
dance band. 

Hearing that his son was about to 
run away with circus musicians, 
his father had him inducted two 
years later as an apprentice in the 
U. S. Marine Band which, the 

~¢ 3 youth was told, “shot 
m™@ deserters at sunrise.” 
Young Sousa, who was 
only 49” when he en- 
listed, faithfully served 
his seven years, five 
months and 27 days 
hitch. He learned—and 
then had taught—har- 
mony and composition. 
After leaving the Ma- 
rine Band, he played in 
various traveling opera 
companies, accompanied 
a “nude-girls-show ”’ 
(the girls were arrest- 
ed) and became aviolin- 
ist in the orchestra of 
Jacques Offenbach, the 
famous French com- 
poser who toured Amer- 
ica. In 1880 Sousa was 
appointed leader of the 
Marine Band. 

He held this _ post 
during the tenure of 
five Presidents—Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleve- 
land and Harrison—and 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Help your hair to better health! New medicated preparations 
contain a chemical invented by Esso Research that helps in 


controlling dandruff. Grooming hair or pampering 
car's... Esso Research works wonders with oil. 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Music. cont. 
the Marine Band compositions 
they heard were almost all Sousa’s. 
For parties at the White House he 
wrote soft salon music. For pa- 
rades he wrote marches that epito- 
mized the vigor of a nation which 
had become conscious of its might 
and expanse. His theory of a 
march was simple: it “should make 
a man with a wooden leg step out.” 
In 1892 Sousa resigned from 
military service and formed his 
own band. He toured the U. S. 
playing at the great exhibitions, 
visited Europe four times and also 
brought his music to Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He 
changed the character of band 
music by using saxophones and 
invented a new instrument, the 
Sousaphone, a kind of bass tuba. 
His showmanship was _ superb. 
Whenever he played his most suc- 
cessful march, The Stars and 





Stripes Forever, the trombonists 
would move to the front while a 
flood-lit American flag would be 
unfurled in the background. From 
The Stars and Stripes alone he 
earned $300,000. But though he 
became a millionaire and was 
showered with honors, he con- 
tinued to tour. 

As the years passed, the steps 
leading to the bandstand had to be 
lowered for the aging Sousa. But 
he always retained his military 
bearing in his tight uniform and 
custom-tailored white gloves. One 
night, after having led a local band 
in a rehearsal, he died in his hotel 
room in Reading, Pennsylvania, at 
the age of 77. At the funeral, the 
Marine Band played Semper Fi- 
delis, the official march Sousa had 
written for the Corps, one of the 
more than 100 marches that brought 
him fame. —FRED BERGER 
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Beethoven, Piano Concerto No. 3: Gould, Bernstein, Columbia Symph. Orch.; 
Columbia ML 5418, *MS 6096 

Beethoven, Violin Concerto: Stern, N. Y. Philh.; Columbia ML 5415, *MS 6093 
Bizet, Carmen: de los Angeles, Gedda, Beecham; Capitol GCR 7207, *SGCR 7207 
Presenting Jose Greco (Spanish Music); RCA Victor LM 2300 

Handel, Harpsichord Concerto in G Minor; Suite No. 7: Marlowe, Baroque 
Chamber Orch.; Decca DL 10020, *DL 710020 

Moussorgsky, Night on Bald Mountain; Borodin, In the Steppes of Central 
Asia: Fournet, Concertgebouw; Epic LC 3636, *BC 1054 

Mozart, Symphonies Nos. 38, 39: Karajan, Philh. Orch.; Angel 35739, *S 35739 
A Piano Invitation to the Dance: Ann Schein; Kapp KCL 9042, *KC 9042-S 
Piano Quartets (Brahms, Beethoven, Schumann): Festival Quartet; RCA Vic- 
tor LM 2330, *LSC 6068 

Puccini, Manon Lescaut: Callas, di Stefano, Serafin; Angel 3564 C L 
Schubert, Songs: Fischer-Dieskau; Angel 35656, *S 35656 

A Program of Song (Fauré, Poulenc, Strauss, Wolf): Leontyne Price; RCA 
Victor LM 6066, *LSC 6066 

Prokofiev, Lieutenant Kije Suite; Kodaly, Hary Janos Suite: Leinsdorf, Phil- 
harmonia Orch.; Capitol P 8508, *SP 8508 

Strauss, Ein Heldenleben: Karajan, Berlin Philh.; Decca DGM 12022, *DGS 
712022 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5: Szell, Cleveland Orch.; Epic LC 3647, *BC 1064 
Music for Trumpet and Orchestra (Vivaldi, etc.): Voisin; Kapp 9033, *9033 
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if you like to 
watch your weight... 


DONT GIVE UP BUTTER 
... SPREAD IT ON 


RY-KRISP 


_ a double cracker of 
: ~ Ry-Krisp with butter 
is lower in calories 

than a single slice 


of diet-bread’ 
without butter |! 
































.at your favorite Restaurant 


RY-KRISP 


THE LIGHT RYE CRACKER THAT LETS YOU EAT THINGS LIKE 
BUTTER AND CHEESE BUT CUTS YOUR CALORIES, TOO 


WORLDS LONGEGT SLOGAN } ©RALSTON PURINA CO. 745 CHECKERBOARD SQ. ST LOUIS 2. MO 


APRIL, 1960 








PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Put your dull scissors in trim with 
this new sharpener. Gives them a 
sharp, fine cutting edge in a matter 
of seconds. Has special metal guide 
so that it cannot be used improp- 
erly. $1.00 pp. Newark Dressmaker 
Supply Company, Dept. FC, 140 
Halsey St., Newark, New Jersey. 


Dress up your bank checks with 
a new checkbook cover. Folding 
checks fit easily into these gay 
colored covers. Choice of madras 
plaid in varying shades of blue, or 
floral print in blue, green and red. 
$2.95 pp. Edwin House, C-l, 145 
W. 4th St., New York 12, New York. 








You can watch an egg hatch into 
a cuddly chick through the plastic 
dome of this electric Chick-U- 
Bator. Toy Guidance Council ap- 
proved; comes with free coupon for 
a fertile egg. Educational and fun 
Easter gift for a child. $5.50 pp. 
Creative Playthings, Herndon, Pa. 


Folding peg rack is easily mount- 
ed on a wall or door and has ten 
pegs to hold coats, hats, school 
bags, etc. Natural maple wood 
frame and peg construction. Can 
even be used as a cup rack. Meas- 
ures 10” x 25” opened. $2.98 pp. 
Taylor Gifts, COR-1, Wayne 5, Pa. 


6 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
- Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept al! but personalized items for refund. 
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MOMMY}... 
MOMMY !... 


MOTHER DIDN'T HEAR! She was listening but 
Mother was hard of hearing and had not yet 
learned about the benefits of an ACOUSTICON. 
This same situation is experienced by hundreds 
of thousands of mothers, fathers and grandparents 
who are losing the rewards of a normal social and 
economic life simply because they don’t know 
about the new, inconspicuous, comfortable 
ACOUSTICON hearing aids. 


A world renowned physician has just published an 


cS 


OustiCon 


YOUR GOLDEN CIRCLE OF SOUND 


interesting book titled, “HEARING, A HANDBOOK 
FOR LAYMEN’’. ACOUSTICON has received permis- 
sion to provide you with excerpts of this won- 
derful book, free. Included with other revealing 
information is a factual quotation from U.S. gov- 
ernment study of 2500 hard-of-hearing people who 
increased their incomes by an average of 253% 
within one year after hearing loss correction. Send 
coupon for a free copy for you or a loved one. It 
will be delivered privately and confidentially. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL. 
Dept.C-4 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of excerpts from the 
book, HEARING, A HANDBOOK FOR LAYMEN. 


Name___ 





Address... 











Also Manufacturers of World-Famous Dictograph 
Internal Communications Systems 
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When you wear a dress with a cut- 
out neckline, lingerie guards pinned 
to inside shoulder seam will keep 
undergarment straps from show- 
ing. Set consists of 2 pr. gold and 
2 pr. rhodium plate, all rustproof. 
$1.00 pp. B. Klein, COR-1, 15 Beek- 
man Ave., Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Mitymite battery charger keeps 
any 6 or 12 volt battery at full 
power in a car, truck, etc. Simply 
connect terminals to battery and 
plug into any electric outlet. Auto- 
matic shut-off when battery is fully 
charged. $9.95 pp. Meridian Co., 
BC, 366 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Monstrous menagerie of stamps. 
A spectacular collection of foreign 
postage stamps picturing wild and 
weird animals from the far corners 
of the earth. Set consists of 119 
stamps, all different. Collectors 
delight for only 10¢ pp. H. E. Harris 
Co., Dept. L-7, Boston 17, Mass. 


Albrecht Direr’s immortal “Pray- 
ing Hands” is_ reproduced in 
hydra-cal, a substance that looks 
and feels like wood. Finished in 
the antique walnut tones of the 
original wood carving. Measures 
6” x 8”. $4.98 pp. Hobi Inc., 
Dept. N-4, Flushing 52, New York. 
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For sipping 
or saucing, 
Myers 
Jamaica Rum! 








Indeed it is saucery, the piquant way Myers Jamaica 
Rum magically transforms food! You’ll also readily 
identify Myers in drinks by its unique russet color, and 
by its smoldering flavor, tinged with Jamaica sunshine. 
For quaffing or cooking, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 


For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y, MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF 








he is slender...not at all overweight... 

yet, she says, “My hips are too big.” And, 
she wonders how she can correct this flaw 
in her otherwise trim figure. 

She knows that dieting isn’t her answer... 
because weight-loss is an “all-over” thing. 
She wants to slim-down the size of her hips 
..and that’s all. Or, instead of hips, she 
may be concerned with her waistline or her 
thighs...some localized area. 

Until now, unless she went to a gymna- 
sium or did “setting up exercises” there 
wasn't much the slender or “average” 
woman could do. 

Now there is...and it’s remarkably effec- 
tive. It reduces the size of her hips, waist, 
thighs, abdomen...almost any part she 
chooses... without losing all-over; in fact, 
without any weight loss at all. 

‘This unusual way is not a couch or vibra- 
tor; it is not “part of a plan.” 

It is completely different from weight- 
loss plans. Relax-A-cizor is not a plan at all. 
Instead it is a pleasant, restful, fatigue-free 
way to actively and vigorously exercise one 
or several parts of the body at the same time 
...while you rest. 

The shape of the human body is deter- 
mined by its skeletal framework and its sur- 
rounding sheaths of muscles. 

After about 25 or 30, natural ageing and 
inactivity cause these muscles to lose their 
youthful “‘tonus.” Then, muscles stretch 
and “‘bulges” appear in such areas as hips, 
waist, thighs, abdomen...and other parts 
of the body. 

However, when these muscles are actively 
exercised they regain much of their “‘tonus.” 
Like the “natural girdles” that they are, 





they then reduce the size of the ex- 
panded areas, diminish the “bulges” 
and give you a slimmer, younger-look- 
ing figure. 

The effectiveness of ordinary phys- 
ical exercise is well-known. But, you 
may wonder how much Relax-A-cizor’s 
effortless active exercise does. “Coro- 
net” magazine printed this report: 
“Recently a testing bureau gave daily 
Relax-A-cizor treatments to 17 house- 
wives for a month. Of these, 8 lost from 
4 inch to 4 inches at the waist, and the 
same amount at the lower hips. Five 
lost from | to 5 inches at the abdomen. 
‘Two lost up to 2 inches above the waist, 
and six averaged somewhat better than 
an inch lost from the thighs.” 


acial contours, like those of the 

body, are also determined to a 
great degree by the condition of the 
supporting facial muscles. ‘This is why 
Relax-A-cizor includes (no extra cost) 
a Regular Facial for concentrated care 
of the important muscles under the 
eyes and chin...and, the new “Finger- 
tip-Facial” for stimulating over-all 
tightening exercise. You use either or 
both for only 5 minutes just before 
applying makeup. This firming mus- 
cular exercise gives your face a rosy 
glow and an alive feeling for your 
younger look. 


| * te 
“Verve” is the newest Relax-A-cizor 
model for 1960. It’s hardly more than 
a handful and designed in fashion- 
right silver-grey and gold. It’s minia- 
turized, transistorized and self-powered 
for anywhere, anytime, use at home, 
office or at the beach. 

There are 4 Relax-A-cizor models... 
one for every budget: DeLuxe, Verve, 
Elite, and the low priced Standard for 
as little as $25 down. 

Relax-A-cizor is for you...and all 
your family, too. Husbands like this 
sensible, effortless way to a smaller 
waistline without tiresome “workouts” 
or weight-loss-dieting. He may lose an 
inch or so the very first week. Wonder- 
fully soothing, too, for work-weary 
neck, shoulder and back muscles. 

A prettier figure adds so much to a 
woman's confidence...Fill out the cou- 
pon (below) for complete, illustrated 
information. There’s no cost or obliga- 
tion. Find out how you can try Relax- 
A-cizor FREE. 
©1960 Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


RelarA ci2 06.0050. 2020: 


980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
(CANADA: Toronto, 57 Bloor St. W.) 


Please send free information about Relax-A-cizor 
[) Mrs. () Miss [) Mr. PLEASE PRINT 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 


STATE 


[] | would also like you to telephone. 
My number is 


[) Also send details about Career as Relax-A- 
al representative. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 








Glamor trip kit is ideal for travel- 
ing gal. Pink and silver brocade 
bag is lined in plastic and contains 
plastic jars and bottles of cleansers, 
foundation and night cream. State 
complexion color when ordering. 
$11.00 pp. Helena Rubinstein, 655 
5th Ave., New York 22, New York. 


No more fishing around for lures. 
You can dial lure you want in this 
see-through plastic box which con- 
tains six Thommen field-tested, 
ultra-light lures. So compact it will 
fit into any angler’s pocket. $2.75 
pp. Robin’s Nest, Dept. T, 28 E. 
22nd St., New York 10, New York. 


Boon to mothers. Little girl's skirt 
rand weskit are of “Scotchgard” 
processed cotton which is water 
and stain repellent. In wash-and- 
wear madras plaid: sizes 3 to 6X. 
Weskit, $3.50. Suspender - skirt, 
$4.50 pp. Young Miss Lisa, COR, 
112 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Versatile rack has 6 slots for mail, 
removable planter, magazine shelf 
and 6 key hooks. Measures 11” x 
20”. Choice of honey pine or maple 
finish. $11.75. Kit of pre-fitted, 
drilled and sanded parts with in- 
structions, $7.25 pp. Yield House, 
Dept. CR-9, North Conway, N. H. 


For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 199 
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Discover what makes this Scotch 


the most popular 
in Edinburgh, 
Scotland’s capital! 


Sp, One taste will give you the answer 
to why KING GEORGE IV 
RING Geo 


4 zs so favored in Edinburgh, Teco scovalll 


47 the capital of the land that 

— knows Scotch best. Distilled 
of rare Highland whiskies, KING GEORGE IV : 
yr 


is everything a fine Scotch should be...truly light Fenn Sea 





and delicate, extremely pleasing to the taste. 
Yet, even with its superrority, this Scotch 


comes to you at a most modest price. Try at. 


“hing George lV” 


86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
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Take your pick ...and youll pick 


Just name your favorite sport or recrea- 
tion... you'll find it in Georgia —year 
‘round vacation home of Presidents and 
people! Families have fun together 
in Georgia...the state that’s got 
everything. 


Shimp Boats at Darien 


oastal Reach Landmark 


Providence Canyon, 
S. W. Georgia 


eV ilstilicMlsliiltlll Matlity TiliteliM ae tie Tt 





GEORGIA 


Georgia is rich in American traditions 
and historical sites, with friendly re- 
sorts in romantic settings. This year, 
come to Georgia—and make it a holi- 
day for the entire family. You'll be glad 
you did! 


Be, 


World-fuinows Goll obme- N Georgia's Blue Riige Mis 


es Bs RT. os 


€- 


...the perfect playground 
for the entire family! 
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HERE’S HOW THE DUAL FILTER DOES IT: 


1. It combines a unique inner filter 


. of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL... definitely 
Filter S as » proved to make the smoke of a Ciga- 


rette mild and smooth... 
no single filter can rette mild and smoott 


2. with an efficient pure white outer 
’ filter. Together they bring you the 
eee for mild, full flavor lg best of the best tobaccos—the mild- 


ness and taste that pay off in pleasure! 


vew ovat rurer LAVEYLON 


[> > o - 
Product of She Sarisan Jobaceo Company Sobaceo is our middle name 5 A. T. Co 





BY MORTON PUNER 


"ho Dr. Seduyedlae, 
ith, Cove” 


The amazing story of how a 13-year-old boy’s 
faith moved a mountain of medicine by international 
airlift to the heart of the African jungle 


rR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER studied the telegram the native boy 

had handed him. It had taken almost 24 hours to get from 
Naples, Italy, to his ramshackle 45-building hospital compound at 
Lambaréné on the west coast of Africa. Unexpectedly, it asked Dr. 
Schweitzer when he would be able to accept 9,000 pounds of medical 
supplies “from the Italian people.” It was signed, “Lt. Gen. Richard 
C. Lindsay, United States Air Force.” 

Dr. Schweitzer wondered, “How did this happen?” The world- 
famed philosopher, humanitarian and Nobel Peace Prize winner 
would soon find out. And so, too, would the rest of the world: how a 
13-year-old boy from Waycross, Georgia, named Robert Hill, had a 
noble idea and acted upon it; how he enlisted the help of NATO and 
the Italian and French air forces, and how his idea inspired the 
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The white-haired old man sa 








generosity of thousands of people. 
Bobby Hill had come to Italy in 
April, 1958, with his family to join 
his father, Henry Hill, staff sergeant 
at the Naples headquarters of Allied 
Air Forces Southern Europe (AIR- 
SOUTH). AIRSOUTH is a NA- 
TO air arm made up of people and 
equipment from France, Greece, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom as 
well as from Italy and the U.S. 
Bobby Hill played outfield in the 
Naples Babe Ruth League, got A’s 
and B’s in the local Forrest Sherman 
School for American personnel. He 
learned of Albert Schweitzer in 
a book, The World of Albert 
Schweitzer by Erica Anderson and 
Eugene Exman, which tells how the 
great man gave up the comforts of 
Europe to practice medicine and his 
philosophy of “‘reverence for life” in 
the primitive African jungle. 
Bobby was particularly struck by 
the story of Schweitzer’s quest for 
peace. He thought about it a lot, the 
way a 13-year-old will, and then, one 
day, asked his father for money to 
buy medical supplies for Dr. 
Schweitzer. Sergeant Hill gave him 
$5, promised him more, but asked, 
“How do you expect to get the 
medicine to Africa?” 
Then Bobby had his idea. One 
evening he wrote to the commander 


of AIRSOUTH: 


Dear General Lindsay: 

I have read in the newspapers 
about people wanting peace. My 
father has told me about NATO, 
and that it is also for peace. 

ITreadabout Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s help to people in 
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Equatorial Africa. ... This is why 
Iam writing to you. I think that by 
helping others we can have peace. 
I want to help Dr. Schweitzer. I 
asked my father to buy some medi- 
cine and he said he will buy all he 
can afford if there is a way to get 
it to Dr. Schweitzer. I thought that 
if any of your airplanes go where 
Dr. Schweitzer is, they would de- 
liver it for me. Maybe some other 
people will want to give some medi- 
cine too. ...I1 have not told my 
father I am writing you but I am 
sure he wouldn’t object. 
Thank you General if you can 
help. 
Robert A. Hill 
13 years old 


The general replied two days 
later, assuring Bobby that he would 
get the medicine to Africa. He also 
said that he was getting in touch 
with the program director of RAI, 
the Italian radio network, which has 
a program, Ventiquattresima Ora 
(24th Hour), broadcasting worthy 
appeals for assistance. The general 
added: “. . . . do not become dis- 
couraged ... there are always many 
people who want to help one an- 
other.” 

Bobby’s letter was read—in Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian— 
on the RAI the following Sunday 
night at eight. Then Bobby was in- 
vited to appear on television to tell, 
through an interpreter, of his project. 

The radio appeal was made on 
June 14, 1959. Within three weeks, 
medical supplies valued at more 
than $400,000 poured into Naples. 
The big Italian pharmaceutical firm 
of Lepetit. made a huge contribu- 
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tion; the rest came from individual 
donors. Italian doctors screened the 
vifts to make sure they were suitable 
for French Equatorial Africa. 

Fifty small cash gifts came from 
children, in amounts ranging from 
700 lire (about 80 cents) to 10,000 
lire (about $16). Almost all came 
with letters, such as the one from an 
ll-year-old boy: “I do not know 
what medicines to buy but I am glad 
to offer my savings of 1,500 lire. I 
hope that other children will do like- 
wise for the cause of humanity.” 

General Napoli, chief of the 
Italian air force, offered a transport 
plane to take the medicine to Africa. 
The French air force also offered a 
plane. It was at this point that 
General Lindsay sent his telegram to 
Dr. Schweitzer. 

Dr. Schweitzer soon learned that 
Bobby was a Negro. One of the 
people the doctor had served for so 
many years was now helping him. 
He wrote his gratitude to General 
Lindsay. 

Dr. Schweitzer also asked: Did 
the medicines need refrigeration? 
How much space did they take up? 
He was afraid that he couldn't 
handle a huge amount. Perhaps, he 
suggested, the supplies should be de- 
posited with the Libreville Medical 
Service “to benefit all the doctors in 
(the province of) Gabon.” He also 
asked permission to send some to a 
hospital in Peru bearing his name. 

The Italian doctors who had 
screened the supplies had done their 
work well, however. There was little 
need for refrigeration of the material 
selected. And it was suggested to 
Dr. Schweitzer that since the sup- 
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plies had been given to him, it was 
proper for him to receive them—and 
then dispose of them as he saw fit. 
Dr. Schweitzer notified General 
Lindsay that he was prepared to re- 
ceive the supplies—and Bobby Hill. 

The 16-hour trip to Lambaréné 
was Bobby’s first flight. A second 
French plane, jammed with news- 
paper correspondents, joined the air- 
lift. Soft-spoken, shy Bobby was the 
only child among more than 30 
NATO officials and journalists. 

There were some incidents. Lt. 
Col. Frank McWalters, who looked 
after Bobby, tells of two: 

“The Nigerian Times had carried 
sobby’s picture, and when we got 
to Kano everyone seemed to know 
him. Once, an African stopped 


Bobby on the street and said, ‘Don’t 
trust them, Bobby. I am a nigger, 


and you're a nigger to them—no 
matter what they say.’ 

“Later, I tried to figure out what 
effect the man’s words had on 
Bobby,” Colonel McWalters said. “I 
don’t think they hurt him. He’s 
aware of prejudice against Negroes, 
certainly. But that doesn’t mean he 
distrusts all white people. He seems 
to judge them the same way he 
judges Negroes—as _ individuals, 
worthy of his trust and affection un- 
less they show otherwise.” 

Another incident took place at the 
Libreville hotel. At 2 a.m. a tribal 
chieftain strode into Bobby’s room 
and awakened him. “Boy!” he 
shouted. “You’re black and I’m 
black. We’re brothers. Give me the 
truth. Who told you to write that 
letter to the general?” 


A bewildered, sleep-filled Bobby 
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Hill answered, ““Nobody told me.” 

The chieftain then switched lan- 
guages, hurled a quick stream of 
French at the boy. “I’m sorry,” 
Bobby said, shaking his head. “I 
can’t understand a word you're say- 
ing. I’m an American and I can 
only speak English.” 

The man retreated from the 
room. When Colonel McWalters 
caught up with him, the chieftain 
explained that he was opposed to 
French control of Equatorial Africa. 
He had been sure that Bobby was a 
French agent, that the whole episode 
had been concocted “to divert the 
attention of Africans from their real 
problems.” But Bobby’s obvious 
honesty and bewilderment con- 
vinced him otherwise. 

Bobby Hill and the medical sup- 
plies reached Lambaréné on July 17. 
Still vigorous at 84, Dr. Schweitzer, 
wearing an incredibly rumpled white 
suit, met Bobby and his party at the 
airstrip carved out of the 100-foot- 
high jungle. 

The white-haired old man came 
forward, kissed the boy and said, 
in French, “How beautiful a child 
he is.” He took Bobby by the hand 
and led him to the hospital com- 
pound to show him the patients the 
medicine would help. A Dutch 
nurse acted as interpreter. 


Neither the difference in age nor 
in background seemed to be a bar- 
rier between the old man and the 
boy. Dr. Schweitzer was plainly de- 
lighted to see Bobby Hill; Bobby was 
thrilled to be in his presence. At a 
luncheon, the doctor thanked those 
who had contributed “in my name 
and in the name of the many who 
will need this medicine.”’ He added, 
“TI never thought that help would 
come to me through a little boy.” 

Bobby Hill spent two days at Lam- 
baréné. Before he left, Dr. Schweitz- 
er gave him a rosewood box for his 
mother. Inside was a note to Mrs. 
Hill: ““Any mother who can bear a 
child like yours deserves my highest 
esteem—Albert Schweitzer.” 

The Bobby Hill story is not over. 

Letters from many countries con- 
tinue to reach him. Typical is one 


from a woman in Vomero, Italy: 
“Dear Little Boy: 

When I was a child I met a boy 
of your race in Calabria. Every- 
one looked at him without speak- 
ing and made him unhappy. One 
day I went to him and started to 


talk. Together we understood the 
sea, the sky, the beauty of things. 
And he was no longer unhappy.... 
You represent the soul of all the 
children in the world. Bring my 
love with you to America. ...” ‘obj 


THE BARRYMORE TOUCH 


ETHEL BARRYMORE once observed: “In discussing one’s 
own salary it is not considered lying if one doubles it... 
it is only considered lying if one triples it.” 


ABOUT ACTING, she said, “By the time an actress has 
acquired the experience to understand how to play 


Juliet .. 
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. she 1s too old to look the part.” 


-—-LOIS LEE STONE 








[ N CHICAGO On business. 
two Texas ranchers 
were invited to attend a 
masquerade ball. On 
their arrival, one of them 
spied a girl masquerad- 
ing as a map of Texas 
and immediately asked 
her for a dance. Short- 


wildered. winle the girl was walk- 
ing angrily away. “What happened? 
What did you do?” 

“Nothing! I didn’t do a thing.” 
was the reply. “When asked 
came from I put my 
finger on Amarillo, then she slapped 


me and walked off!” 
-~ARELJAS VITKAUSKAS 
A STORY IS TOLD, by the president 
of an Ivy League university, 
about a student who was asked by 
his dean whether he was in the top 
half of his class. 
“Not exactly,” was the student’s 
reply. “I’m one of those who make 
the top half possible.” 


she 


me where | 


FRANCES JAMISON 


T HE AIRPLANE had developed en- 

gine trouble and while the pas- 
sengers sat panic-stricken they saw 
the pilot suddenly come out wear- 
ing a parachute. 

“Don’t worry, folks,” he said as 
he stepped out of the door. “I’m 
going for help.” —DR. L. BINDER 

ISGUISED AS a lumberjack a 

Revenue officer went into a 
town where prohibition was still in 
force. Approaching a youngster play- 
ing in the road, the stranger said, 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


ly afterward his pal noticed that he 
was standing in the middle of the 
dance floor, looking completely be- 


“Sonny, I'll give you a quarter if 
you'll tell me where they sell moon- 
shine around here.” 

“Sure.” replied the boy eagerly, 
pointing down the road. “You see 
that street over there?” 
“Ves.” 
“The one with a single row of 
a red one, a green, a white, 
a brown and a yellow. . .” 

“Yes, yes... and where do they 
sell moonshine ?” 

“Well, in the yellow house they 
dont.” 


houses 


-—DON CARLE GILLETTE 


M Y NEIGHBOR'S LITTLE GIRL was 

an unusually polite child. One 
morning, she knocked on my front 
door. I invited her in and offered 
her a chair, which she took. But 
when I asked her to take off her 
hat, she politely informed me that 
she did not have time; she had come 
to borrow the ax—her house was on 


hire. 
A FIVE-YEAR-OLD BOY, Out shop- 
ping with his mother, got lost in 
a crowded department store. “Well, 
young man,” said the floor manager, 
“what does your mother look like?” 
The youngster answered through 
his tears, “She’s the lady with a lot 
of packages and no money.” 


— MRS 


-——BLANCHE DUDLEY 


ELMER HIERS 
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HE YOUNG ACTRESS arrived tardy 

for an interview with a Holly- 
wood columnist at the Beverly Hills 
cocktail lounge. The scribe in the 
meantime had joined a friend at an 
adjoining table. 

“I’m sorry I’m late,” apologized 
the pretty girl. “I just got home from 
the studio in time to dash in and 
throw on this dress.” 

The columnist’s friend eyed the 
actress appreciatively and com- 
mented, “You nearly missed, too!” 


——DR. L. BINDER 


YOUNG WOMAN came into the 
A society department of a news- 
paper to announce her engagement 
to a man named Bill. She even 
brought along a picture of herself to 
run in the paper. 

Everything seemed to be in good 
order, except that the picture was 
inscribed: “With all my love to 
Johnny.” —MRS. JAMES M. ALBERS 

HE AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER had 

been addressing his audience for 
some time when suddenly the micro- 
phone went dead. He raised his 
voice and asked a man in the back 
row if he could hear. 

“No,” was the reply. 

Immediately, a man in the front 
row stood up and shouted back, “I 
can hear and I'll change places with 


}>? 


you ; —CLARA KNAPP 


MPLOYED IN A fashionable theat- 
E rical household, the maid came 
back to the kitchen after serving 
coffee in the drawing room. 

“Goodness,” she exclaimed to the 
cook. “I never saw so many celebri- 
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ties at one time in my life! There 
isn’t a star who isn’t here. Such 
clothes, such jewels! I wish that you 
could see them.” 

“So do I,” said the cook, envi- 
ously. “They must be fascinating 
women. What are they talking 
about?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” was the an- 
swer. “Us.” —MRS. R. LIPPMAN 
O UTSIDE A MUSEUM in Florence, 

Italy, two American tourists 
met. The first tourist, who was about 
to enter the museum, asked the oth- 
er, who had finished looking around, 
if he had enjoyed himself and which 
of the many guides loitering about 
he had employed. 

“T enjoyed myself immensely,” re- 
plied the other, “but I didn’t use a 
guide.” 

“What!” exclaimed his horrified 
friend, “How did you know which 
paintings to admire ?”’ —suuzasern watxer 


NTERVIEWING an applicant for 

the chauffeur’s job, the wealthy 
man commented: 

“Now, I want a very careful 
chauffeur, one who doesn’t take the 
slightest risk.” 

The applicant looked him square- 
ly in the eye. 

“I’m your man, sir,” he replied. 
“Can I have my salary in advance?” 


—Wall Street Journal 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contribution can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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motorists 


ww 
BY AL TOFFLER WS 
‘Talking turnpikes,’”’ A 


robot steering 
and radar navigation are 
around the corner 


N A SPRING DAY not long ago, a 
O pretty girl took both hands off 
the steering wheel of her car, fum- 
bled for a cigarette in her handbag 
and then proceeded to light it. While 
neither her hands nor her feet 
touched the controls. her auto hur- 
tled around a sharp curve, zoomed 
past observers on the edge of the 
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road, straightened out and drove 
about a mile. Then the girl leisurely 
pushed a button and resumed con- 
trol of her still-speeding vehicle. 
This dramatic interlude, during 
which a car sped safely along a pre- 
selected course without any human 
guidance, was part of a demon- 
stration on a special test road near 
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Warren, Michigan. The demonstra- 
tion offered Detroit’s top automotive 
engineers a dramatic glimpse of the 
coming revolution on the road—an 
electronic upheaval that will change 
the way we drive, the way we build 
cars and highways, even the way we 
view driving ethically, socially and 
financially. It will make driving 
easier than ever before, and reduce 
the death toll on our highways. 

It will have its greatest impact on 
long-distance turnpike travel. It will 
probably make the nightmarish 
multiple-car pile-up a thing of the 
past, eliminate rear-end collisions 
altogether and take the danger out 
of driver drowsiness. Finally, it is ex- 
pected to double the car-carrying 
capacity of heavily-traveled roads. 

A survey of top auto experts and 
Government officials in Detroit, 
Washington, New York and other 
cities reveals that: 

1. Within the next two to five 
years, we will witness the introduc- 
tion of a host of ingenious gadgets 
aimed at helping the driver to make 
safe decisions. These will be intro- 
duced gradually, laying the ground- 
work for fully automatic driving. 

2. Work is far advanced on the 
development of a robot-driving sys- 
tem which will steer and regulate 
speed for you. 

These new devices, now being 
developed in laboratories across the 
nation, are varied and imaginative. 
There is, for example, a model for 
a simple, inexpensive gadget that 
can detect drunks and prevent them 
from starting the car. It consists of 
two ignition switches connected by 
a tricky pattern printed on the dash- 
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board. To start the vehicle, you must 
slip your key into the first switch, 
turn it on, withdraw the key, trace 
the pattern with the tip of it, then 
turn the second switch. Drivers too 
unsteady to trace the pattern ac- 
curately are unable to start the en- 
gine. This gadget will probably be 
ready for sale within two years. 

Then there is the “talking high- 
way ’—an induction radio system 
that emits messages from a cable 
laid alongside the highway. Through 
your regular car radio, you can pick 
up its warnings of obstacles, con- 
struction work, ice on the road, etc. 
It can also tell you which cutoff to 
take at a cloverleaf, the distance to 
the next motel or gas station or the 
weather conditions in the next big 
city. General Motors recently un- 
veiled an induction radio system 
that works whether your car radio is 
turned on or not. 

Tel-Dynamics Inc., a Philadel- 
phia company which manufactures 
electronically-operated highway 
signs, has come up with this gadget 
for fighting drowsiness or “highway 
hypnosis”: a sign alerts you to sound 
your horn the next time you cross a 
white line painted across the road. If 
you're drowsy and fail to respond, 
a siren blows and a light flashes on a 
sign urging you to stop for coffee at 
the next rest area. 

Other electronic gadgets relate to 
law enforcement. Lawrence R. Haf- 
stad, GM’s vice president in charge 
of research, suggests the introduc- 
tion of a speed monitor that records 
speed continuously on magnetic 
tape. This tape would be in the car 
and could be produced as evidence 
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SIGNAL LIGHTS 


to prove to that skeptical state 
trooper that you weren’t exceeding 
the speed limit. On the other hand, 
if you had been speeding the police 
would have incontrovertible proof. 
Many big trucks now carry similai 
equipment which gives a permanent 
record of speed. 

In Chicago, Los Angeles and New 
Orleans, electronic devices are al- 
ready being used to regulate traffic 
lights. Baltimore Traffic Commis- 
sioner Henry A. Barnes has installed 
radar detectors which scan_ key 
streets, measure the volume of traf- 
fic and feed the data to computers 
which, in turn, control the traffic 
lights. This equipment makes pos- 
sible smoother and faster merging 
of traffic from side streets onto main 
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DETECTOR UNITS 


ELECTRONIC HIGHWAY requires 
no special equipment on cars. 
Sensitive detectors are 

buried under center lane of road. 
Vehicles passing over them 

(right) actrvate signal lights 

that flash on, warning 

oncoming cars that center 

lane is occupied. 


arteries. According to Barnes, 1,200 
cars an hour can now flow past one 
intersection where conventional 
traffic-light equipment once held the 
rate down to 450 an hour. Also. 
Baltimore is experimenting with 
equipment whereby fire engines, po- 
lice cars and ambulances send out 
radar-like signals which activate 
traffic lights. This means that a 
speeding ambulance can create its 
own pathway of green lights, stop- 
ping all cross traffic until it passes. 

Radar has also been used by Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. engineers in a 
vadget that warns motorists against 
obstacles in their lane. Mounted on 
the front grille of the car, the device 
shoots out an invisible beam which 
bounces back from objects in its 
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path. Inside the car the driver hears 
a continuous beep-beep which grows 
louder as the distance narrows be- 
tween his car and the obstacle. 
Several of these units are currently 
installed on Bendix’s cars for demon- 
stration and evaluation purposes. So 
far they have proved particularly 
useful in fog, darkness or bad weath- 
er and in expressway travel. 

These and a bewildering array of 
other gadgets help, but do not re- 
place the driver’s own judgment 
and skill. However, an even more 
ambitious system—an electronic 
chauffeur—has been developed at 
the Radio Corporation of America’s 
research center in Princeton, New 
Jersey. There, a group of scientists 
headed by Vladimir K. Zworykin 
put together the wires, cables and 
transistors that may yet prove to be 
the prime ingredient of the coming 
road revolution. Zworykin is credited 
with having fathered the television 
pickup tube, without which modern 
TV would be impossible. 

Working with Leslie E. Flory, 
another RCA scientist, Zworykin set 
up a working model of the robot- 
driving system as far back as 1953. 
In simple terms, it consists of loops 
of wire laid below the surface of the 
roadway. These loops, connected to 
detector units by the roadside, create 
a trail of invisible electromagnetic 
signals in the wake of each car as it 
passes by. A receiver in the car that 
follows can determine from the 
strength of the signal whether or not 
there is a safe distance between the 
two moving vehicles. This informa- 
tion can be communicated to the 
driver via a signal in the car or 
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signs on the roadside. But, more im- 
portant, it can also be “piped” di- 
rectly to the power brakes and other 
controls, thus making it possible to 
adjust spacing between cars auto- 
matically. 

At the same time, a cable laid in 
the center of the lane emits another 
signal and receivers mounted on the 
front bumper pick it up and trans- 
late it to the steering system. The 
car thus automatically follows an 
unseen path down the dead center of 
the lane. It has been estimated that 
the basic equipment needed to adapt 
a car to receive the spacing and 
guidance signals would be around 
twice the price of an auto radio. 

When Zworykin and Flory an- 
nounced their invention to the 
world, nothing happened. ““The only 
tangible proposal we got,” recalls 
Zworykin, “came from Gimbels de- 
partment store. They asked us if we 
could set the model up in their store 
window at Christmas time. People 
just thought it was a toy.” 

Halfway across the U.S. in Ne- 
braska, however, a traffic engineer 
named L. M. Hancock read about 
the RCA system and became excited 
about its potentialities. Hancock 
prodded his bosses into sponsoring 
a full-scale tryout of the RCA sys- 
tem on October 10, 1957. This dem- 
onstration, which took place at the 
intersection of Highway 77 and 
Highway 2 just south of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, drew expert observers 
from all over the country. 

They saw a car drive over a series 
of buried loops. These generated a 
signal which actuated warning lights 
at the roadside. Next, a car equipped 
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with signal detectors followed an un- 
equipped car. When it approached 
a pre-set distance from the preced- 
ing vehicle, a buzzer and light inside 
the car warned the driver that he 
was getting too close. In the final 
demonstration the windshield of the 
test car was completely covered so 
that the driver would be driving 
by instruments alone. A 
mounted on the front bumpe 
picked up the guidance signal and 
transmitted it to a 
dashboard. 


receive! 


meter on the 
From this meter the 
could tell whether he 
moving too tar to the right or lett. 

The tests convinced the observers 
beyond doubt that the RCA euid- 
ance and spacing systems worked, 
and also triggered fresh interest 
among highway officials and auto- 
makers. 

In May, 1958, Columbia Univer- 
sity staged a three-day national con- 
ference on “Electronic Controls and 
Highway Safety,” bringing together 
59 officials, scientists. traffic en- 
gineers, psychologists and represen- 
tatives of the American Automobile 
Association. Several permanent com- 
mittees were established to study 
and 


drive was 


promote clectronic progress. 


Richt now. there is talk of con- 
structing a five-mile national test 
road where new inventions can 


be tried out. A similar proposal 
for an electronically-equipped test 
highway is under consideration in 
England. 

But before complete automation 
of superhighways can take place, 
technical problems remain to be 
solved. All devices affectine the ac- 
tual control ol the vehicle rriust he 
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made to “fail safe’: that 1s, they 
must provide a means of safely 
stopping the car or switching it back 
to manual control in the event of 
mechanical failure. Moreover, since 
at any given time there are tens of 
millions of older cars on the road, a 
method must be found to introduce 
the new controls in a way which per- 
mits both equipped and unequipped 
cars to travel the highway in com- 
plete safety. 

There are non-technical problems 
to be met, too. For example, it 1s 
estimated that the RCA euidance 
and spacing system would cost ap- 
proximately ten percent more than 
the present total cost of a modern, 
four-lane highway. And there are 
legal problems. Who, for instance. 
is to be held legally hable in the 
event of a mechanical failure? The 
manufacturer of the equipment? 
Highway officials? Or the driver? 

Meanwhile, there is a fundamen- 
tal controversy among auto experts 
over whether new devices should be 
limited to driver aids or should at- 
tempt to take control out of the 
hands of the driver. 

Joseph Bidwell of the General 
Motors research laboratories insists 
that “even simple electronic devices 
are at the present time much more 
fallible” than a human driver. “Very 
appreciable improvements are 
needed,” Bidwell claims, before “a 
practical automatic control is 
achieved.” Most experts feel that it 
will take five years before even sim- 
ple electronic driver aids are widely 
introduced, and much longer before 
automatic controls are installed. 

In the interim, psychologist James 
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M. Malfetti, who heads Columbia 
University’s Safety Education Pro}- 
ect, urges the establishment of a 
system that will warn the driver of 
danger and let him correct his speed 
and direction by himself—but take 
over control of the car if he fails to 
adjust to the peril. Malfetti sug- 
gests that this type of control system 
will be an intermediate stage be- 
tween our present methods and the 


Association—the world’s largest 
drivers’ organization—welcome the 
electronic revolution and are work- 
ing to educate their members to the 
marvels of tomorrow’s travel. 

“In the next 20 years,” predicts 
Frederick T. McGuire, national 
president of the AAA, “the problem 
of driving an automobile will be- 
come a comparative snap. . . . Col- 
lisions between cars will largely be- 


fully automatic driving of the future. 
Speaking for the average motorist, 
officials of the American Automobile 


come a thing of the past. This is no 
pipe dream; it 1s only a matter of 
time and money.” Ww 


LIGHTS ALONG THE WAY 


WHEN THE TEACHER Ol 


\ CLASS of young boys asked 
them to tell the meaning of loving kindness, one pupil 


replied, “If | were hungry and someone gave me a piece 
of bread and butter, that would be kindness. But if they 
put lots of jam on it, that would be loving kindness.” 


—Quote 
TILERE WAS ONCI 


that 
achieved 


\ MAN who was obsessed with the 


idea there known to those who 


this secret he devoted 
years to study and research. Philosophy, astrology, psy- 


was a secret 


success. Lo discover 
chology, salesmanship, religious beliefs, the various cults 
that have enjoyed success—all these he studied long and 
diligently. Finally, he gave his conclusion, and it came in 
“I will.” 


two short words: —ELIZABETH NORRIS 


AN OPINIONATED ASTRONOMER once remarked to Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen: 

*To an astronomer, man is nothing but an infinitesimal 
dot in an infinite universe.” 

“An interesting point of view,” remarked the bishop, 
“but you seem to forget that your infinitesimal dot of a 
man is still 


the astronomer. —ROBERT OAKS 


Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other materia] submitted for publication should be addressed 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥., and must be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibility 
will be assumed by Coroner for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration 
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Big-hearted and blunt, newspaperwoman 


Rose Glavinovich has covered so many 
crime stories in 40 years that she sometimes 
acts more like a cop than a reporter 


Thorny Rose of the Berkeley beat 


BY JOHN WESLEY NOBLE 


A VETERAN Berkeley, California, 
police inspector recently 
reached his retirement date. The big 
day came and went, but the officer 
doggedly stuck to his post. Finally 
the matter came to the attention of 
Police Chief John D. Holstrom, who 
summoned the inspector. 

“Charlie,” he said, aren't 
happy to lose you. But why in blazes 
are you hanging around?” 

“Well, Chief,” the inspector re- 
plied sheepishly, “when I was a 
rookie here 33 years ago, I promised 
Rose she’d muster me out. I’m wait- 
ing for her to return from vacation.” 

The chief smiled. “I didn’t know 
about that,” he confessed. ““When- 
ever you and Rose decide, let me 
know.” 

To anyone but Berkeleyans, such 
deference might seem odd, since 
Rose Glavinovich is just a news- 
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paperwoman for The Oakland Trib- 
une. But for over the past 40 years, 
no woman has exerted more influ- 
ence over a metropolitan police 
force than this blunt, big-hearted 
spinster. 

“We consider her a working part- 
ner,” Chief Holstrom says, “the best 
friend this department ever had.” 

Well beyond middle age, stout, 
with blunt Slavic features, dark 
brown bobbed hair and blue eyes 
that squint behind heavy horn- 
rimmed glasses, Rose covers crime 
stories like a combative mother bear, 
dragging paper and black stub pen- 
cil from a handbag burdened with 
shopping lists and notes. “All right 
now,’ she demands, ““what’s happen- 
ing? I haven’t got all day to waste.” 

Some people protest she acts more 
like a cop than a reporter. It figures. 
The daughter of a policeman, Rose 
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has been on the Berkeley police beat 
since 1919. When she breezes into 
headquarters at 6 A.M., no secrets are 
kept from her. 

Over the years, Rose also has be- 
come a sort of built-in police con- 
science—brow-beating, counseling 
and encouraging. When the Berke- 
ley force had no police matrons, 
ose searched female prisoners and 
escorted them to court: even today 
she occasionally questions female 
fclons with a practiced blend of tart- 
ness and kindness. 

“Some men,” admits one graying 
police captain, “don’t quite see what 
Rose has to do with the operations 
of this department. Sooner or later, 
they learn.” 

A case in point occurred not long 
ago. A young girl disappeared be- 


tween school and home. As the days 
went by, parents and police suspect- 
ed a kidnap-murder. Swarms of re- 
porters descended on the teenager’s 
home, but Rose had the inside track. 
The child’s parents admitted her 
readily and often. Thereafter, she 
fed steady bulletins to her news- 
paper—and also supplied vital in- 
formation to police. The family 
gave her its complete cooperation. 

Three months later, the girl’s body 
was found on a lonely mountainside. 
and Rose was one of those who had 
to notify the parents. “Behind their 
dry eyes,” she wrote that day, “was 
a sorrow too deep for tears.” 

Some newsmen, repeatedly beaten 
by Rose on stories, have tried to 
claim she succeeds only because she’s 
a woman. “Nonsense,” says a long- 


“What's up?” Rose snapped, waggling her pencil stub under the officer’s nose. 





time observer, a University of Calli- 
fornia professor. “She’s not sexy and 
she isn’t beautiful. Even her name, 
Glavinovich, is so awkward that 
most people simply call her ‘Rose.’ 
That’s why she beats you—because 
she is just Rose.”’ 

And like all Roses, she has her 
thorns. It’s a rare politician, profes- 
sor or policeman who hasn’t felt 
their sharpness. Chief Holstrom, now 
one of her staunchest admirers, well 
remembers his first battle with her. 

“I was a sergeant then,” he re- 
calls ruefully. “We had captured two 
narcotics addicts who'd held up a 
drugstore, and early one morning 
the captain mustered all detectives 
to search for their hideout. He told 
me not to tell anyone where they’d 
gone. A few minutes later Rose came 
by, saw the cars missing and asked 
what was up. I knew that she sensed 
a story, but I had my orders. I said 
I didn’t know.” 

“You mean you won’t tell me?” 
Rose demanded. 

‘Take it any way you want,” Hol- 
strom said, noncommittally. 

Suspicious and angry, Rose got in 
her car and went looking. She found 
nothing, so she rushed back to the 
station and tongue-lashed Sergeant 
Holstrom for lack of cooperation. 
“At that point,” Holstrom relates, “I 
told her to get the hell out and leave 
me alone.” 

The chief of police had Holstrom 
on the carpet bright and early the 
next day. “Apologize to Rose,” he 
said. Holstrom protested that he’d 
only followed instructions. Apolo- 
gize anyway, the chief ordered—and 
Holstrom did. But Rose was in no 
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mood to accept it. Three days later, 
however, she confronted Holstrom 
before a group of fellow officers. 
“You shouldn’t have apologized to 
me,” she said. “I should apologize to 
you.” And she did. 

‘Men inevitably discover what an 
honest person she is,” says Chief 
Holstrom. “Our files are open to the 
press—a situation that doesn’t exist 
in many cities—because of our fine 
working relationship with the police 
reporters, and their dean, Rose 
Glavinovich.” 


apm POLICEMEN soon come to 
rely on her. One morning a 
young cop was dispatched to inform 
a woman that her husband had just 
been shot while attempting to rob a 
bank. He asked Rose to accompany 
him. They found a young wife with 
an infant in her arms. Expecting 
hysterics, the young patrolman 
stepped back and let Rose handle 
the situation. Without equivocation, 
she told the wife the bad news. “Can 
you change a diaper?” the mother 
blurted tearfully. Rose said she 
could—and did. While the wife 
rushed off to the hospital to see her 
wounded husband, Rose stayed to 
baby-sit. Only when the mother re- 
turned did the police reporter leave 
to file her story. 

When General William Dean, the 
Korean War hero, was freed from a 
Communist prison camp, Berkeley- 
ans combined a welcome-home cele- 
bration for him with the annual 
police retirement dinner. Years be- 
fore, Dean had been a Berkeley foot 
patrolman. As he rose to speak, 
gaunt from months in enemy 
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hands, he spotted Rose, pencil 
poised. He grinned and devoted his 
speaking time to hilarious reminis- 
cences of his early days on the force. 
It was one of the few times Rose 
had to inform her editors she had 
no story, since the general’s talk 
concerned mostly her. 

Dean wasn’t Rose’s only police 
pal to go on to bigger things. Or- 
lando Winfield Wilson, a one-time 
bicycle cop, later became the first 
dean of the University of Califor- 
nia School of Criminology, and Dr. 
John Augustus Larson, perhaps the 
world’s first “flatfoot with a Ph. D.,” 
used her press room to try out a de- 
vice hecalled the “sphygmometer”— 
the forerunner of the lie detector. 
Patrolman Walter Gordon, who 
studied law while walking a beat, 
went on to be first Negro Governor 
of the Virgin Islands and recently 
a Federal judge. “I only wish more 
newspaper people were like Rose,” 
Judge Gordon said recently. 

Twenty-five years ago the Tribune 
sent me, a cub reporter, to train un- 
der her while completing under- 
vraduate work at the University. It 
seemed a sentence to purgatory. It 
became a course in humanity. 

“You will be torn many times,” 
Rose said, “between doing your job 
and being a human being. You can 
manage both if you try. Just remem- 
ber, it never hurts to be kind.” 

More than a dozen bright young 
men have worked their way through 
‘cotlege- as -assistants to Rose. She 
treated them all with gruff affec- 
tion. The first of what came to be 
known as “Rose’s Boys’—]. Paul 
St. Sure—is now a distinguished at- 
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torney and president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association. Often in- 
volved in knotty labor negotiations 
with Harry Bridges and other union 
leaders, St. Sure has never lost sight 
of Rose’s admonition. “Somehow,” 
he affirms, “you do manage to get 
the job done and still remain a 
human being.” 

Rose can be obstinately wrong on 
occasion. Recently, her assistant 
questioned a word he believed she 
had misspelled. “Who says so?” she 
demanded. ‘“‘Webster says so,” he re- 
torted. “You always say go to the 
top authority.” Rose scowled, then 
ordered that the word remain as she 
had written it. “Webster doesn’t 
know everything,” she snapped. 

Friends can’t understand why 
Rose, a wonderful cook, fine home- 
maker and a reporter with powerful 
friends, never married or sought 
bigger journalistic fields. Even to 
her policeman pals, her life remains 
a closed book. 

One of five children of the town 
marshal of nearby Albany, Cal- 
ifornia, she broke into the newspaper 
business with a Berkeley newspaper, 
and took over the Berkeley beat for 
The Oakland Tribune during the 
the World War I manpower short- 
age. And that’s about all they know. 
The truth is she did plan to quit 
once, but August Vollmer, who was 
then Berkeley police chief, dis- 
suaded her. “Happiness,” he told 
her, “comes from within, Rosie. Not 
from bigger towns and bigger stories. 
Stay here and fill the special place 
Berkeley offers you.” 

Rose took the advice and kept 
right on gathering people the way 
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ordinary reporters gather facts. Her- 
bert Hoover once asked her to help 
him avoid an encounter with the 
New Deal’s incoming Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins. Though a 
Democrat herself, Rose did. And 
because of her limited schooling, 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence patiently 
explained the workings of the Uni- 
versity’s new cyclotron, with which 
he was soon to split the atom. Rose 
reported the story fully. 

But she was happiest with police- 
men. In the early days, her desk was 
a simple wooden table in the squad 
room. Once the police brought in a 
mummified human corpse they’d 
found in a bayside marsh. To de- 
termine if there had been foul play, 
they first had to restore the body 
features. Lacking laboratory facili- 
ties, they bought an old bathtub 
from a wrecking yard, filled it with 
chemicals and put the mummy to 
soak a few feet from Rose’s table. 
Then they waited to see how she 
would take it. 

For days, while the mummy slowly 
“orew,’ Rose acted as though there 
was nothing unusual about a corpse 
next to her desk. From that day on, 
the police knew this woman could 
go along with anything working 
partners must share. 


As the Berkeley police progressed 


from bicycles to motorcycles and 
finally to automobiles with two-way 
radios, other cities adopted their 
modern methods. Many of Rose’s 
pals left to become chiefs of police. 
One wrote from Palm Springs: 
“The only thing missing is a press 
room with you in it, Rosie, giving 
us hell or a big spaghetti feed.” 

A wonderful cook, Rose loves 
parties and for years gave a spec- 
tacular one in her office every 
Christmas. On the day of the party, 
she would warn her city editor: 
“Keep things quiet today. I’ve got 
work to do.” 

After 40 years on the police beat, 
the “Rose of Berkeley” is still as big- 
hearted as ever. A newspaper col- 
league dies, leaving a big family 
and no funds; she guarantees funer- 
al expenses. An alcoholic reporter 
must go to a hospital; she finds a 
job for his wife. She has helped a 
brother through law school, pro- 
vided a wedding for a favorite niece 
and carried the woes of countless 
people in her heart. 

Sometimes she’s hard put to keep 
Berkeley from making a special 
place for her. Recently, friends 
urged the University to grant her 
an honorary degree. But Rose soon 
squelched that. ““‘Who’d cover the 
story?” she demanded. iw 


LOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 


IT’S HARD TO SAY which is the nicer of spring . . . the 


flowers coming up or the heating bills going down. 
—The Gelcrajfter 


IN TRAFFIC TIE-UPS you meet a very cross section of 


humanity. 


—Keever Komments 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


lf you had to sum up a 
person in a few words, 
could you do it? Guest 
Quizmaster Bud Collyer, 
m.c. of CBS-TV’s ‘‘To 
Tell the Truth’ (Thurs- 
days, 7:30-8 p.m., EST) 
offers 15 sample capsule 
descriptions below. But 
he has omitted the 
names of the people in- 
volved. He challenges 
you to choose the celeb- 
rities in question. Once 
you've determined who's 
who, check your choices 
by turning to page 60 


1. —— invented love at first sight. . . —Josh Billings 
Casanova Shakespeare Adam 
. —— music is better than it sounds —Mark Twain 
Wagner's Chopin's Mozart's 
.... the mama of dada.—Clifton Fadiman 
Gertrude Stein Texas Guinan Zelda Fitzgerald 


. He was a Caesar without his ambition. . . —Benjamin Harvey Hill 
George Patton Winston Churchill Robert E. Lee 
. She has a face that belongs to the sea and the wind. . . Cecil Beaton 
Grandma Moses Mary Martin Katharine Hepburn 
. He is gentle, as all real men are gentle. . . —Marlene Dietrich 
Burl Ives Rocky Marciano Ernest Hemingway 
_— —— is the jet plane with a fringe on top.—Anna Rosenberg 
Elsa Maxwell Eleanor Roosevelt Hedda Hopper 
.... @ Strange, modern, American Moses.—D. H. Lawrence 
Albert Einstein Walt Whitman Paul Revere 
.,.. he has not an enemy in the worid, and none of his friends like him.—Oscar Wilde 
Benjamin Disraeli George Bernard Shaw Lord Byron 
. He was the first man to discover that American jaws must wag.—Will Rogers 
Walter Winchell Alexander Graham Bell William Wrigley 
11. Sawdust Caesar.—George Seldes 
P. T. Barnum Samuel Goldwyn Benito Mussolini 
12, ——_- —— wrote brilliant English until he discovered grammar—Oscar Wilde 
George Moore Charles Dickens 0. Henry 
13. —— ——., New York is yours .. . you won it—James J. Walker 
Al Smith Charles Lindbergh Joe Louis 
14. ... a passionate antiquarian—John Dos Passos 
George M. Cohan Oliver Wendell Holmes Henry Ford 
15. ... he has more degrees than anyone but a thermometer. . . —Walter Trohan 
Bernard Baruch Herbert Hoover Adiai Stevenson 
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BY SYDNEY PRERAU 


Director, J. K. Lasser Tax Institute 
Author of “‘Your Income Tax” 


As the tax law gets 
tougher, the 

tax forms get easier. 
The catch is, you 
have to get smarter 
to know how 

to use them to your 
best advantage 


rye FEDERAL INCOME TAX, 
which takes more of your money 
than any other Government tax, is a 
crazily growing chameleon that 
changes its meaning daily and geo- 
graphically: the law may be ap- 
plied one way in California, another 
in New York. As it adds thousands 
of pages of interpretation to its 
lengthening tail each year, it be- 
comes steadily more complex and 
confusing to the experts; it has long 
since left most taxpayers cowed and 
cross-eyed in its wake. 

Yet, while the law adds legal 
knots to its tail through court de- 
cisions and Congressional revisions, 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue does his best to make all of 
us pay to the hilt, at the same time 
his Internal Revenue Service tries to 
make taxpaying as easy as possible 
by revising the forms and methods 
of reporting. 

The only catch is that you must 
know what the methods are, and 
choose the one best for you. Your 
choice may cost or save you money. 
You may get some help from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, but basic- 
ally the responsibility ts yours. 


New Form 1040W 


For your 1959 income tax, the brand- 
new income tax Form 1040W gives 
you an important additional choice 
on saving time and money. This 1s 
a third tax form—and a new pos- 
sibility of saving tax dollars for you 

added to the existing forms 
1040A and 1040. In order to choose 
the proper form, you should know 
the differences among them. 


Form 1040A is the small card— 
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the easiest and simplest for wage 
and salary earners who have little 
outside income. Too often, tax- 
payers, fearful of the seeming in- 
tricacies of the longer forms, use 
this form. The result: loss of pos- 
sible tax savings. Form 1040A has 
no space for such tax savers as: 

§] Exclusion of some of the pay you 
get while away from work when 
you are sick or injured. 

{| Deductions for church and chari- 
table contributions; mortgage in- 
terest; real estate and other taxes: 
medical expenses: casualty losses; 
job expenses, etc. 

However, the new Form 1040W 
provides a solution to these prob- 
lems for the middle-income taxpay- 
er. It is a two-page form, but on 
these two pages, you can pack a 
number of tax saving benefits. 


Lets you take deductions 


1040W is designed primarily for the 
wage earner who has no more than 
$200 of income from interest and 
dividends. But on this form, you can 
take all your deductions. You may 
also claim sick pay exclusion. You 
can deduct any unreimbursed travel 
expenses incurred on the job. But 
most important, the form gives you 
a choice between taking the ten per- 
cent standard deduction or itemiz- 
ing your deductions. 

When your personal deductions 
are more than ten percent of your 
income, to take the standard deduc- 
tion costs you money. Instead, you 
should list your expenses on page 
two of the tax return. The few min- 
utes this takes may save you many 
tax dollars. Remember that even in 
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the 20 percent bracket, every dollar 
in taxes you save is equal to $1.25 of 
salary you earn. 

Here is a rundown of what you 
can deduct on the new Form 
1040W : 

{| Charitable contributions—dona- 
tions in property, money or securi- 
ties made to your church or 
charities. 

{] Jnterest—interest paid on your 
home mortgage is deductible. So is 
interest paid on installment pur- 
chases of any kind. 

| Taxes—real estate and school 
taxes you pay on your home, income 
taxes you pay to your state or city, 
local sales taxes, auto license and 
state gasoline taxes are all deduct- 
ible. State cigarette and tobacco 
taxes are not generally deductible, 
except in: Connecticut, Florida, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee and Vermont. 

§] You cannot deduct: Federal in- 
come taxes, including Social Security 
taxes you paid as an employee; 
Federal excises, including admission, 
telephone, telegraph, transporta- 
tion, club dues, custom duties, pass- 
port fees, Federal stamp taxes on 
sales of securities or real estate if 
you are not a dealer. 

Charges for governmental serv- 
ices—such as munictpal water bills, 
parking meter charges, sewer fees, 
service fees and the like—are noi 
true taxes, and therefore are not de- 
ductible. 
| Medical expenses—the expenses 
you paid for the medical care of 
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yourself, your family and your de- 
pendents—are deductible within 
certain limits. This covers diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment or pre- 
vention of disease. You can deduct 
what you pay for doctors, dentists, 
health supplies (bandages, arches, 
drugs, hospital and 
nurses. Part of the premiums you 
pay for accident and health insur- 
ance are deductible. So are dues or 
fees for hospitalization or medical 
care agencies and costs of trans- 
portation to and from a doctor’s 
office; for a trip prescribed for a 
specific ailment or to escape a 
climate bad for your health. The 
cost of meals and lodgings on such 
trips is not deductible at this time. 
A trip for general health improve- 
ment is not deductible. 


etc. }. costs 


Limits on medical deductions 


Here are the limits on the medical 
deductions you can take: 

1. You can deduct only those ex- 
penses that are more than three per- 
cent of your adjusted gross income 
—unless you are 65 or over. For ex- 
ample, a taxpayer with an adjusted 
eross income of $5,000 filing jointly 
with his wife has medical expenses 
totaling $500. Three percent of his 
income is $150. So he can deduct 
$500 minus $150 or $350. If either 
you or your wife is 65 or over, you 
can deduct all your medical costs— 
the three percent rule doesn’t apply. 
However, whether you use the three 
percent rule or not you can include 
only as medical expenses drugs and 
medicines that are more than one 
percent of adjusted gross income. 
These do not have to be prescribed 
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by a doctor. But you cannot deduct 
the cost of toiletries and sundries. 

2. Your total medical deduction 
may not exceed an amount equal to 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of 
exemptions on your tax return— 
with this additional limit: If you file 
a separate return you can’t deduct 
more than $5,000; if you file a joint 
return, or as a surviving spouse, or 
head of household, you can’t deduct 
more than $10,000. 

There are special limits for dis- 
abled persons of 65 or over. If you 
cannot work because of a chronic 
disability you may deduct medical 
expenses up to these limits: 

‘| On a separate or head of house- 
hold return, $15,000. 

{| On a husband and wife joint re- 
turn, $15,000 and up to $30,000, if 
your wife, too, is 65 and disabled 
($15,000 of your expenses and $15,- 
000 of hers). If only your wife (65) 
is disabled, you can deduct up to 
$15,000 of her expenses on a joint 
return. 

3. You can deduct only expenses 
you have actually paid, not those 
stull due. Nor can you deduct ex- 
penses compensated by insurance or 
some other payment. 


Other deductions 

|] Child-care expenses—if you’re a 
working mother or widower and 
need someone to care for your de- 
pendent, you may be able to deduct 
up to $600 for a baby sitter, maid or 
nursery school. 

| Casualty losses—deduct damage 
to your Car, home or other property, 
as well as anything stolen for which 
you have not been reimbursed. 
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| Work expenses—deduct fees you 
pay an employment agency: cost of 
special work uniforms: unreim- 
bursed costs of small tools for your 
job; union dues. 


The long Form 1040 


When should you use the long Form 
1040? When you receive interest 
and dividends over $200 or when 


vou have rental, annuity or pension 


income, capital gains from stock or 


other securities, prize winnings, in- 
come from an estate or trust. 


What happens after you 
file your return 


Prepare your return carefully. Sur- 
prisingly many taxpayers make 
errors that cost them money. The 
Internal Revenue Service checks all 
returns for mathematics. If it finds 


an error in your favor it sends you 
a refund; if in the Government’s 
favor, you get a tax bill. The mathe- 
matical check occurs soon after you 
file your return. Later your return 
may be examined to see if you re- 
ported all your income and if you 


have taken deductions to which 
you re not entitled. 

How does the Service screen re- 
turns for further examination? 
Heretofore, it lacked facilities to ex- 
amine every return. Only about one 
out of every 30 was examined. But 
last fall the Government announced 
an expenditure of some $100,000,- 
000 for electronic equipment just 
for checking returns. These ma- 
chines are presently in the tryout 
stage, scheduled for 1961 in just 
one area but promised for all of us 
in 1967. Meanwhile, here is a run- 
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down of what you may expect on a 
current examination: 


What examiners ask for 


If you ask for a refund on 1959 taxes 
of more than $150 you probably will 
be called in to substantiate your re- 
turn—regardless of the tax form you 
file. If the requested refund is less 
than $150, you'll get a check with a 
notice that this does not close your 
case. 

{| Your exemptions for dependents 
(not children) may be questioned 
to verify support of the dependents 
you claim. Any disparity between 
the exemptions on the form you gave 
your employer and on your return 
may be questioned. 

{| You may also be asked to verify 
sick-pay exclusion. Internal Rev- 
enue sends a form to fill in for such 
verification. Your expenses de- 
ducted on page one of your 1040 
form—travel costs and transporta- 
tion— may be questioned if you are 
on salary. Also checked are business 
income and deductions, rental in- 
come and deductions, dividend in- 
come or capital gains and losses. 

§] If you take deductions and com- 
pute your tax, your return will be 
checked for all above items and your 
charitable contributions, casualty 
losses, medical expenses, alimony 
and other deductions. 

Internal Revenue Service is cur- 
rently operating on a 20-month 
cycle. If you don’t receive a notice 
within 20 months after you file 
your return, you may assume your 
return has been examined and found 
satisfactory. However, if you are 
called in for examination, don’t pic- 
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ture yourself behind bars. The audit 
is never an inquisition. Within rea- 
sonable limits, overestimating your 
deductions, lacking adequate rec- 
ords, misinterpreting tax rules or 
being ignorant of them are not 
crimes. The Revenue agent is 
neither a prosecutor nor a judge. 


“Guilty until innocent” 


Most taxpayers confuse tax law with 
criminal law. Probably the greatest 
confusion turns on the criminal law 
principle that a person is innocent 
until proved guilty. “Why,” asks 
the taxpayer, “whenever my return 
is examined, does the agent always 
ask me for proof?” The agent does 
this because the law requires him to 
do so. No taxpayer has any consti- 
tutional or inherent right to deduc- 
tions. Congress could, if it wished, 
tax every penny of your income. De- 
ductions are a matter of legislative 
grace—you have to prove you de- 
serve them to be entitled to them. 
Another area of confusion with 
other laws is the taxpayer’s notion 
that there is only one legal method 
of handling tax. For example, in 
many cities we have laws prohibit- 
ing littering. An individual who 
drops a banana peel on the street, 





A ROADSIGN in Missouri reads: 





whether he throws it over his left 
shoulder or his right, is guilty of 
violating the law and subject to 
penalty. However, the tax law is 
another story. There are alternative 
legal methods within the tax law 
resulting in different tax costs. 

One of the most common and 
best-known of the alternate meth- 
ods, a choice which can cut a tax in 
half, is the long-term vs. the short- 
term capital gain. Suppose you buy 
shares of stock on January 2 and 
sell them at a profit on July 1 of the 
same year. You pay tax at the or- 
dinary rates. But if you hold on to 
that stock until after July 3, your 
tax on the profit—figured as a long- 
term capital gain—is cut in half. 

Your important job is to know the 
available alternatives that reduce 
your taxes. Never confuse legiti- 
mate tax avoidance—based on 
legally approved methods—with tax 
evasion (such as not reporting in- 
come) which is a fraud. You are 
under no duty to pay more than the 
law demands. Take all your exemp- 
tions, deductions and credits. Our 
Government does not expect—nor 
does it want—you to pay more than 
what you owe. But make sure you 
report all your income. Wi 


“Give our children a brake.” 
“——BERN ROER 





WHO, ME? 


(Answers to Quiz on page 55) 


1. Adam; 2. Wagner’s; 3. Gertrude Stein; 4. Robert E. Lee; 5. Katharine Hep- 
burn; 6. Ernest Hemingway; 7. Eleanor Roosevelt; 8. Walt Whitman; 9. George 
Bernard Shaw; 10. William Wrigley; 11. Benito Mussolini; 12. George Moore; 
13. Charles Lindbergh; 14. Henry Ford; 15. Herbert Hoover. 
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IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 





“A little off the top” makes a dil- 
ference with pay checks as well as 
haircuts. By putting the trimmings 
in Insured Savings and Loan Asso- 
clations you can get the things you 


and your family need and want. 
You can achieve goals...turn 
dreams into realities... better 
enjoy the rich pleasures of the good 
life. Yes, it does make a diffe ence... 


ADVERTISEMENT 















“A little off the top” works wonders for account for the dav when he'll be exchang 
par checks as well as kids Paving Vou iy hat comic book for an armiload of 


sell first is a sure was to build a savi college books. 24 million Americans are 
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getting the things they want out of life by Associations ... where their monev earns 
trimming their pay checks and saving the excellent returns. Why not get the habit: 
trimmings at Insured Savings and Loan Security is a great feeling. Start your sav- 


ings account today! 





Where you save does make a difference* 








IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Thrift is a wonderful habit. Your 
accumulated savings can make you 
self-reliant. They can free you from 
debt, worry and obligation. And 
savings can buy the things you want 
in life and for less money because 
you avoid costly interest and carry- 
ing charges. But where you save is 
as important as saving itself. 


Put your money where it will 
work to make more money for you. 
In an Insured Savings and Loan 
Association, your money works hard 

.. earns excellent returns. Your 
savings are well protected by sub- 
stantial reserves and sound judg- 
ment— market fluctuations will not 
affect them. What’s more, they are 
insured up to $10,000 by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 






















More people in the U.S. own homes 
than anywhere else in the world... 
and those American families who 
don't, expect to own their own 
homes some day. Usually this is the 
most important investment a lam- 
ily makes, so it is extremely impor- 
tant to know how to go about it 
wisely. 

Because they make more home 
loans than anyone else, Insured Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations know 
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Home 
ownership 

is made easier 
the Savings 
and Loan way 






The first home loan by a Sav- 
ings and Loan Association 
was granted to a lamplighter 
in 1831 at Frankford, Penn- 
sylvania, now part of Philadel- 
phia. The home has been con- 
tinuously occupied for 129 
years. 


more about them. Their service to 
borrowers is friendly and expert, 
based on a sound and extensive 
knowledge of the best way to finance 
home ownership. 

Savings and Loan Associations 
originated the monthly payment 
plan of repaying home loans. loday 
this system of paying off home loans 
like rent is used almost everywhere. 

Home payment plans are tailored 
to meet the needs of individual 
budgets. Monthly payments gener- 
ally include taxes and insurance. 
Thus the borrower can forecast his 
expenses, and plan accordingly. 
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TEE T ies Last year, Insured Savings and 
+ 4.-f Im Loan Associations made home 
| aa! er ) ew loans to more American families 
| way | tr than did all other financiat 
| : J pe: institutions combined ... well over 
ae ee 1 million loans totaling $15 billion. 











Save 

for the things 
you want...the 
Insured Savings 
and Loan way! 


IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE A new arrival... 


a memorable vacation... 





LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM WHERE YOU SAVE! It iden- 








a college education... a happy marriage... 





a comtortable retirement... 
Every person with a sense of respon- p “ Cet | 
sibilitv wants to provide tor his own : 
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and his family’s security. In addi- : ° é 
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tion, he wants to provide some ol 
the “extras,” too. Reeular savings 
are the surest way to secure the hap- 
piness pictured here... plus othe 
little luxuries we all want. 

Insured Savines and Loans ofler 
the saver many benefits that are 
hard to equal through any other 
type of investment. Such as: (1) 
safety of savings; (2) excellent re- 
turns on savings, compounded regu- 
larly; (3) savings are not subject to 
market fluctuation ... you get back 





what you put in plus earnings; (1) 


the convenience of putting in 
money and taking it out easily with 
no charges for transactions. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 


FOUNDATION 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM WHERE YOU SAVE! It iden- 
tifies an Insured Savings and Loan Association 
and is your assurance that savings are protected 
by: (1) The security of first mortgage loans on 
homes, and other assets including cash. (2) Sound, 
progressive operating policies administered by 
experienced local management. (3) Continuous 
supervision and periodic examinations by govern- 
mental authorities. (4) Insurance on your savings 
up to $10,000 by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 


NO ONE HAS EVER LOST A CENT in insured savings 
accounts in America’s FSLIC Insured Savings and 
Loan Associations. The FSLIC is an agency of the 
Government, established by Congress to insure 
savings up to $10,000 in member institutions. It ts 
under the direction of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board which examines the operations of all 
member institutions regularly to assure continued 
sound operations. 


A STRONG RESERVE SYSTEM composed of eleven 
regional Federal Home Loan Banks provides addi- 
tional liquidity for member associations by mak- 
ing advances available when required to meet 
unusual or heavy withdrawal demands and also 
for seasonal mortgage lending. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank System is supervised by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board —a three man board 
appointed by the President of the United States 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


THE SAVINGS AND LOAN FOUNDATION, INC., is a non- 
profit organization. Its purpose is to promote the 
twin goals of thrift and home ownership through 
public education and information in national 
media. All member associations of The Savings 
and Loan Foundation are also members of the 
FSLIC and the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 











I here are 3900 Insured Savings and Loan 
Associations in the U.S. (In some places 
they are known as Building and Loans, 


Cooperative Banks or Homestead Assns.) 
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Investment of savings primarily in first 
mortgage home loans makes it possible to 
pay better-than-average earnings to savers, 





Chartered under public laws to encourage 
thrift and provide economical home financ- 
ing, they are attractive, modern and 
friendly places to do business. 
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Last vear Insured Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations made more than a million home 
loans, returned excellent earnings on more 
than 24 million savings accounts. 








(n Insured Savings Account ts much 
like a money tree. Cultivated regularly, 
your account can produce benefits not 
only for you and your family, but also 


for vour community and the nation. 


How Insured 
Savings and Loans 


In one way or another everyone 
benefits from the savings you invest 
in an Insured Savings and Loan 
Association. This money, used prt- 
marily for home financing, supports 
the country’s biggest business, the 
building industry. Builders in turn 
use part of the money to purchase 
the materials that go into homes, 
from cement tor the footings to 
shingles for the roofs. Another part 
of the money borrowed for homes 
finds its way into the pay checks ol 
workers, and is spent by them in 
local retail stores for their daily 
needs. 

At the same time some of the 
money comes back to the associa- 


help the 
community 


tions as new savings, and the cycle 
starts all over again. This is the 
happy story of money-on-the-move 
... the circulation on which pros- 
perity depends. 

So, in addition to the personal 
security and peace of mind an 
insured savings account can give 
you, it is good to know that your 
money while it works for you 

. also benefits many others in 
the community. Is it any wonder, 
then, that these associations are the 
fastest growing type of savings in- 
stitutions today? They have helped 
more people own homes than any 
other business in the world. And 
more than 24 million American 
and millions of borrowers 
have found in them a sale, sure and 
convenient way to get more of what 
they want out of life. 


Savers 





Money- 
on-the- 
move... 





to borrowers who buy homes 
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Who use it to buy materials And to pay their workers 


Every business day Americans put 
an average ol over $68 million into 
Insured Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions and every day they withdraw 
an average of $48 million to enjoy 
the things they saved for. Money in 
Insured Savings and Loan <Associa- 
tions is moving and working for all 
business everywhere. 
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who spend their pay in local stores 

















Insured Savings and Loans make no service 
charge for putting money in or taking it out 


You can open an account with as little or as much as you wish. 


It takes only a few minutes. Your passbook is your record of savings. 

‘lo take money out, just fill out a withdrawal slip and present guns 
it with your passbook. No service charge. No red tape. Open an ann 
account now ... at your nearby Insured Savings and Loan 


Where you save does make a difference® 


© This message is sponsored by The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc.. 1111 E St., N.W.. Wash. 4. D.C. 
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In the old days, a man 


sometimes made a monkey out of 


himself in meting 
out ‘justice’ to animals 


Court of 
squeals 
and squawks 


BY GARY JENNINGS 


eyo HAD just turned her 
fourth birthday in 1494 when 
she was sentenced to hang for mur- 
der. Cecile, a pig, had been tried 
and found guilty of causing the 
death of an infant child. The exe- 
cuted sow joined a long procession 
of beasts, bugs and birds which had 
been punished like people. ‘These in- 
cluded oxen, goats, dogs, donkeys, 
cows, ewes, mules, flies, weevils, 
dolphins, eels, swallows and wolves. 

Animals have even been put to the 
rack in a pretense of extorting con- 
fessions. Condemned animals were 
often dressed in men’s clothing when 


For biting a P 
councilman, they 


stuck the pooch 
“ 
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in the pillory. 
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they went to the gallows, the ax or 
the stake. 

In 1712, when a dog bit an Aus- 
trian councilman, it was sentenced 
to spend a year in the pillory. A bull 
was hanged in the village of Moisy 
in 1314 for goring a man. 

Pigs appeared in court more often 
than other animals because of their 
greater number and the freedom 
with which they foraged around the 
countryside. In 1864, in Slavonia, a 
pig was executed for having chewed 
off the ears of a girl infant. Its owner 
had to put up a dowry for the muti- 
lated girl so that she might make a 
“proper marriage.” 

In punishing or rewarding ani- 
mals, the sins or virtues of the fathers 
were sometimes visited on succeed- 
ing generations. For example, while 
the descendants of the sacred geese, 
which saved Rome by honking a 
warning of the attacking Gauls, were 
honored annually for this service, 
at the same festival each year the 
Romans crucified a dog, in punish- 
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ment for its ancestors not having 
barked the same alarm. 

In 864, the Diet of Worms (in 
this case, Worms was not worms) de- 
creed that a hive of bees, which 
had stung a man to death, should be 
suffocated in the hive. In 1474, a 
rooster was burned at the stake in 
Bale “for the heinous and unnatural 
act of laying an egg.” If allowed to 
hatch, the egg might have produced 
the dread cockatrice, or basilisk, 
which could kill by the power of its 
evil eye. 

Animals were often entitled to 
legal counsel. In 1587, when weevils 
descended on the vineyards of St. 
Julien, there was a trial that enlisted 
eminent jurists of the day. The de- 
fense lawyer argued that the lower 
animals were created, according to 
Genesis, before Man. The prosecu- 
tion replied that such animals were 
intended to be subservient to Man, 
citing the Psalms and the Apostle 
Paul. We'll never know how it 
turned out. The last page of the 
records is shredded; it appears 


to have been eaten by weevils. 

Animals also suffered ecclesiastical 
displeasure. In the 15th century the 
Bishop of Lausanne excommuni- 
cated the eels interfering with bath- 
ing in Lake Leman. He also expel- 
led the leeches which were killing off 
the salmon. The Bishop of ‘Trier was 
so annoyed by a flock of swallows 
that nested in his church, cheeped 
through his sermons and soiled his 
robes, that he forbade them to enter 
his cathedral on pain of death. 

St. Bernard once excommuni- 
cated a swarm of flies that pestered 
the priests and parishioners of a 
Foigny church. At the instant of 
execration, it is recorded, the flies 
fell in such numbers that they had 
to be shoveled out the door. In 885, 
Pope Stephen VI had to resort to 
exorcism to rid Rome of a plague 
of locusts. 

The list of creatures banned or 
excommunicated from the Church 
includes moles, serpents, field mice, 
caterpillars, gadflies, cockroaches, 
rats, snails, beetles, termites, turtle- 
doves and dolphins. 

Perhaps the most recent record 
of formal prosecution of an animal 
was reported in the New York Her- 
ald in 1906. Two bandits with a 
vicious dog waylaid a traveler in 
Switzerland. The dog killed the vic- 
tim. When the culprits were caught 
and tried, the two men were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, but the 
dog was condemned to die. 

With the A.S.P.C.A. and laws 
protecting animals, man can now 
boast that he no longer mistreats 
his animal friends as cruelly as he’d 
punish—a man, for instance. 





Anme is four! 


Four is the “Coming Out” Age of childhood, 

when the infant emerges as a rea! boy or girl. On the 
following pages is Annie. Like all four-year-olds, 
she is full of moods, ideas, fantasies and words; but 
especially words, which she uses in the most 
unpredictable—and frequently hilarious—fashion. 


Photographs by Joern Gerdts 





‘Hello there, 

old Speedy Eyes!”’ 
Annie salutes 

her dachshund—whose 
real name 1s 

“Charlie Brown.” 


Squeezing into bed 

with her parents, 

she admonishes, “‘Don’t 
kiss that man, mama; 
he 1s very 

dangerous to me.”’ 
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These pictures of pert, wide-eyed Annie were taken by 
photographer Joern Gerdts, who, with his wife, Louise, 
is a close friend and neighbor of Annie’s parents, 
Bonnie and Tom Mathews of Sausalito, California. 
Annie, perhaps even more than most youngsters her 
age, is completely enchanted by words—the way 


they roll and tumble and touch one another. She 
may borrow a phrase at the edge of an adult con- 
versation and blurt it out, downside up, three days 
later. Or she may turn a phrase in a way, and at 
times, that abashes or bewilders her parents. But 
being four is like that. No longer able to retreat 
into the sheltering poses of infancy, Annie can 
only go forward, letting the syllables fall where 
they fall—and let the astonished listener beware. 
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Confusing a quest for the minister who frequently calls 


at her home, Annie interrupts his visit by 
bounding from a closet shouting, ““Boo! I’m the Holy Ghost!”’ 
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A four-year-old’s concern with time 1s shown when 
Annie figures: “This is Monday and 





the next day 1s tomorrow which will be today!”’ 
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Joern Gerdts, “‘I think your chiffon hair is just splendid!”’ 


“Steffi,”’ says Annie admiringly to the daughter of 


‘““‘Mama,” says Annie, at left, “I don’t want you to 
take a trip now.” “But, Annie, you know I always come 
back.”’ “I know you do, but ‘now’ never comes back!’’ 
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Servous with her doll, Annie announces: 
“I think Tiny Tears feels very hot. Let's take 
her thermometer to make sure.”’ 
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Meeting her mother in the garden, Annie 
confesses: “‘I think you are a@ very, very nice 
mama and I love you and I think you 


are beautiful—but I don’t like your face!” 
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Batture separates Mississippi River (top) and levee. As flood precaution, homes 


The 


little land 
that 
isn’t there 


BY DENNIS J. CIPNIC 


That's the batture 

of New Orleans. Unclaimed 

by any government, 

this Eden for 400 has no taxes, 
no traffic, no politics 


AY DOWN YONDER in New Or- 
leans, approximately 400 
Americans are permanent residents 
of a strip of land that, technically, 
may not be land at all. They bask 
in the sun on their private shore, 
pay no taxes, never worry about the 
county assessor and have a magnifi- 
cent view of the Mississippi River. 
“We'd rather live here than any- 
where else,” they boast, “‘even if it 1s 
nowhere.” 

Oddly, their 100-foot wide strip of 
paradise does not even appear on 
some Louisiana maps, land records 
or deed files. Years ago, the lower 
Mississippi valley’s major protection 
from floods was a 20-foot high 
earthen levee, which each spring 
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are built on stilts and residents cross to New Orleans on wooden catwalks. 


would be eroded by the rising river. 
To soften the damage to the levee, 
engineers left as much turf as they 
could between it and the river—a 
land gap intended to retard the ero- 
sive effects of the rushing waters. 
This was done almost the entire 
length of the levee, from Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri, nearly to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In Louisiana, the Cajun French 
came to call the strip of land the 
batture, meaning an elevated or dry 
portion of the river bed. 

As decades passed, the construc- 
tion of dams, spillways and other 
flood-control systems made the levee 
a taken-for-granted sentinel; the 
batture became a deserted strip of 
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dry, forgotten land. It also became 
a refuge for vagrants, hobos and 
other wastrels. At night campfires 
blazed and every once in a while 
there would be an unsolved murder 
committed there. But nobody paid 
much attention to the batture; most 
people scarcely realized it existed. 
Then, in 1954, the U.S. Army’s 
Corps of Engineers found it neces- 
sary to reinforce part of the levee at 
the foot of Carrollton Avenue in 
New Orleans. The Orleans district 
levee board agreed to the project. 
But when bulldozer crews went to 
start work, they found, nestling on 
the batture, not the hobo jungle of 
years before, but a permanent vil- 
lage of families and children. To 
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work on the levee, 60 homes on the 
batture would have to be razed. To 
get the necessary legal permission, 
the levee board sought to prove it 
owned the batture lands and thus 
could evict the tenants. 

To many, this step seemed un- 
necessary. Technically, the batture 
was not a part of New Orleans, be: 
cause it lay on the river side of the 
levee. And since the levee was un- 
der Federal jurisdiction, the resi- 
dents must be a Federal problem. 

Nevertheless, the levee board’s at- 
torneys had claimed the batture was 
theirs ; now they had to go into court 
to prove it. To their chagrin, they 
could not do so. The case against the 
batturites was dismissed. Ultimately, 
however, the board did manage to 
get a court order authorizing the de- 
struction of the batture community 
on the grounds that it was impeding 
repair of the levee and thus endan- 
gering public safety. 

Though the residents formed a 
“Batture Dwellers and Defense As- 
sociation,” they were no match for 
the legal legions assembled against 
them. They were forced to admit 
that they had never paid taxes on or 
acquired title to the land their 
homes sat upon. The courts there- 
upon decided that though the pub- 
lic had the right to use the levees, 
it had “no nght to appropriate the 
land for private use.” Which in turn 
meant that the batture dwellers 
must yield to demands of the Fed- 
eral Government and its need for 
an unobstructed nght of way. 

The levee board finally razed the 
Carrollton community and some of 
the batturites dragged all their 
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worldly possessions down to the 
river bank to one of the half-dozen 
other batture settlements. 

To this day, the question of who 
owns the batture is usually good for 
an argument. The city doesn’t claim 
it, nor can the State of Louisiana 
prove ownership. The Federal Gov- 
ernment performs major mainte- 
nance on the levee, but does not 
claim title to the batture, even 
though it does have the right to use 
batture soil for levee repairs. 

There are authorities who claim 
that the batture isn’t even land, but 
a dry part of the river bed. A case to 
test this theory is before the Louisi- 
ana courts right now. At any rate, 
batture residents pay no county land 
taxes. They get no Federal mail de- 
livery and see no city officials. 

But the batturite is not forced to 
live like a social outlaw. A typical 
community is the Monticello bat- 
ture, across the levee from the foot 
of Monticello Street. It is inhabited 
by about 13 families, including fish- 
ermen, retired people, white-collar 
workers, seafarers’ families, laborers 
and an electronics technician. 

All have homes of their own ; many 
have lived on the batture for years 
and few show any signs of wanting 
to leave. Few of the 80-odd homes 
along the batture are shacks; many 
feature two and three bedrooms, 
large living and dining rooms, mod- 
ern kitchens and screened-in porches. 

“We need those screens,” one 
batture resident says. “We only have 
two enemies out here—bureaucrats 
and mosquitoes.” 

Yet there is a greater natural 
danger—the Mississippi River itself. 
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As a flood safeguard, all homes are 
built on stilts and raised planked 
walks connect them with the top of 
the levee. Yet only one has fallen 
prey to floods in the past decade. 

There is no such thing as a road, 
sidewalk or paved street on the 
batture; the city of New Orleans 
naturally refuses to build or main- 
tain them, citing both maintenance 
problems and the fact that the land 
isn’t theirs to begin with. Therefore 
nobody has a street address. Not that 
anyone needs one, because most 
stores and the mailman won't de- 
liver to the batture anyway. Fortu- 
nately, residents are officially recog- 
nized by the water, utility and tele- 
phone companies. 

“We use the telephone to call the 
grocery store on the city side of the 
levee for deliveries,” batture dwell- 
ers explain. “And when the groceries 
come, our mail comes with them.” 
The same system is used for depart- 
ment-store deliveries. 


All things considered, life on the 


batture is almost idyllic. “It’s nice 
and cool here, with no smell of the 
city,” says one inhabitant. “Most of 
us have boats and the river itself 
is in our front yard to putt-putt 
around on. It’s quiet and a perfect 
place for kids. Why, we have a 
beach and everything.” 

Not quite everything. If the en- 
gineers should have to reinforce an- 
other section of the levee, still a vital 
safeguard to the people of New Or- 
leans, the levee board will have no 
compunction about wrecking an- 
other 60 batture homes if necessary. 
And the residents would have no 
legal recourse against such a move. 

“That’s true,” agrees one batture 
old-timer, “but I’ve got a $12,000 
home, a TV set, a lot of fancy furni- 
ture and a boat. I’ve got catfish lines 
that net me about $60 a week. Most 
of my time I spend on my garden. 
All told I have nearly an acre of 
land here and I haven’t paid a dime 
tax on any of this in 20 years. Can 


you beat that?” id 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 


OUR FAMILY’S wartime wanderings took us into several 
unfamiliar parts of the U.S. When my husband was 
transferred to Nashville, Tennessee, I got my first taste 
of Southern friendliness. Our next door neighbor had 
the warmest heart in Tennessee, but she never quite got 
over knowing real honest-to-goodness Northerners from 
Indiana. 

One day, after accepting her gracious offer to baby-sit 
while I shopped, I knocked at her door. She called to me 
to come in. There she sat in her big rocking chair, hug- 
ging my infant son affectionately and crooning softly: 
“My little damyankee. O, my sweet, little damyankee.” 

—¥. R. MaysEeRny (Chicago Sunday Tribune) 
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BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY oem. mass, 


Let's get rid of 








college loyalty oaths! 


Loyalty oaths, especially in education, have 

never contributed to our security. Traitors and liars 
will easily take them. But frequently, principled 
people will refuse. Loyalty, insists the Senator, cannot 
be coerced or compelled. It must be inspired 


| 1776, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—fully aware of the risk—decided 

to entrust secret plans of the American Revolution to a French 
agent. He believed the man’s word of honor that even British tor- 
ture would never wring these facts from him. What more could 
he ask? “He would have given me his oath for it,” Franklin re- 
ported to the Continental Congress, “if I laid stress upon oaths. 
But I have never regarded them otherwise than as the last 
recourse of liars.” 

Franklin knew that many an American agent had hypocritically 
taken the new British oath of allegiance. On the other hand, he 
knew that little could be expected from those colonists with Tory 
sympathies who had been compelled by their crusading neighbors 
to take oaths supporting the Revolution. 

Unfortunately the American nation born in that year of divided 
loyalties has rarely heeded Ben Franklin’s sage advice. In times 
of crisis to the state—times of war, insurrection or suspected 
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subversion—both Federal and state 
governments have repeatedly sought 
some swift, convenient and reassur- 
ing means of publicly identifying 
and compelling citizen loyalty. Elab- 
orate loyalty oaths and affidavits— 
going far beyond the simple pledge 
of allegiance or the oath to uphold 
and defend the Constitution—have 
inevitably been the answer. 

But there is no evidence that they 
have ever contributed substantially 
to the security of the nation. 

Yet overzealous patriots keep try- 
ing to legislate loyalty. The latest 
example of this is the case of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958, which contains a welcome 
program for student loans. 

Many bright students, whose 
talents this nation needs to develop 
in competing with the Soviets, re- 
quire financial assistance to con- 
tinue their studies. But today, if 
those needy students attend Har- 
vard, Yale, Mills, Grinnell, Sarah 
Lawrence, Oberlin, Swarthmore 
and a dozen or so other schools—in- 
cluding some of our best science 
laboratories—they cannot obtain a 
Federal loan. 

These colleges and universities are 
refusing to participate in the loan 
program. They need the money— 
they know their students need the 
money—but they refuse to admin- 
ister one of the bill’s strangest pro- 
visions: a section which requires 
every student, teacher, scientist or 
other scholar applying for a loan to 
not only sign the customary oath of 
allegiance, but also to sign a vague, 
sweeping affidavit declaring that he 
does not believe in or support any 
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organization which believes in o1 
teaches the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by illegal methods. 

How can our universities police 
this affidavit they find so distaste- 
ful and humiliating? How can they 
investigate what organizations their 
students might “believe in,” and 
what those organizations believe? If 
a student does not belong to a sub- 
versive organization, might not his 
beliefs still be contrary to the affida- 
vit? Which methods of overthrow- 
ing the Government are illegal and 
which are not? 

No one can quarrel with the 
principle that all Americans should 
be loyal citizens and should be will- 
ing to swear allegiance to our 
country. But this is quite different 
from a doctrine which singles out 
students—and only those students 
who need to borrow money to con- 
tinue their education—as a group 
which must sign a rather vague affi- 
davit as to their beliefs as well as 
their acts. 

Congress appeared, on the one 
hand, in this Act to recognize that 
our students and teachers were one 
of our greatest assets in the cold 
war, our hope for the future—but 
then, in the same Act, to single them 
out for scorn and suspicion in a 
demonstration of no confidence. An 
affirmative oath of allegiance may 
be understandable—but the nega- 
tive disclaimer is at variance with 
the declared purposes of the Act. It 
adds a needless barrier to many pros- 
pective students. More and more of 
our leading colleges and universities 
are refusing to participate in the 
loan program because of it. 
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The president of Wisconsin State 
College calls it “unnecessary and 
distasteful.” Father Michael Jf. 
Walsh, the president of Boston Col- 
lege, says it “represents a lack of 
confidence in the youth of the 
country.” Mills College in Cali- 
fornia would not accept these funds 
because this section “invades the 
privacy and questions the integrity 
of individual belief.” President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard called 
it “vague in intent, useless in effect, 
inappropriate in context and insult- 
ing to the very group the Congress 
seeks to encourage.” Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio declined all loans un- 
der the program because, its presi- 
dent stated, “it cannot compromise 
its historical devotion to freedom of 
expression and belief.” 

In introducing a bill to repeal 
this provision last year, I called it 
“a futile gesture to the memory of 
an earlier age.” Between the end 
of World War II and the end of the 
Korean War, a rising tide of fear 
and suspicion engulfed many Ameri- 
cans. The detection of Communist 
agents and the erection of new 
standards of loyalty and security 
were no longer left to responsible au- 
thorities. Neighbors, fellow workers, 
faculty members, Federal em- 
ployees, friends—anyone might turn 
out to be “Red” (or said to be by 
someone). Easy answers and con- 
venient scapegoats were sought— 
and provided—in a troubled time 
when the answers (How did the 
Russians get the bomb? Why did 
we lose China?) were not easy. 

But one easy answer was the oath. 
Those who took it were loyal; 
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those who refused were not. What 
could be simpler? And so countless 
hundreds of new oaths sprang up, 
administered by Federal, state and 
local bodies: oaths for school- 
teachers, oaths for notary publics, 
oaths for professors, students and 
scientists and, in one state, a loyalty 
oath for professional wrestlers. 

Finally, the furor died down—the 
atmosphere changed. Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy of Wisconsin departed 
from the scene and the American 
people turned their attention from 
oaths of loyalty to the more positive 
tasks necessary for strengthening our 
national security. But in the sum- 
mer of 1958, one relic of this earlier 
era crept into the National Defense 
Education Act. 


d igee: HISTORICAL background of 
this kind of special oath is not 
confined to the recent era of hate 
and suspicion. 

The first soldier in Washington’s 
army to hang for treason—in a plot 
to capture the Continental Con- 
sress—had sworn to two special 
oaths of loyalty. 

During the Civil War when Con- 
gress extended special oath-taking 
to itself, the only result was the 
resignation of a loyal but indignant 
Senator from Delaware, James A. 
Bayard. Another reluctant oath- 
taker, a civil servant in the Census 
Bureau whom a _ Congressional 
Committee had cited for disloyal 
feelings, enlisted in the Union Army 
and lost his sight at Gettysburg; 
while another Federal employee, 
when apprehended for disloyal con- 
duct and asked about his oath, re- 
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plied: “I could take 500,000 such 
oaths, as they amount to nothing.” 

In the post World War I era, New 
York’s famous Lusk Laws included 
oaths among other special tests of 
teacher loyalty. But after only two 
years they were repealed, dismissed 
teachers were reinstated and Gov- 
ernor Al Smith called the laws “re- 
pugnant to the fundamentals of 
American democracy.” 

Nearly 2,000,000 W.P.A. workers 
were required to swear their loyalty 
in the unsettled days prior to World 
War II, before they could pick up 
their tools and rakes. After the war, 
when the Taft-Hartley Act required 
special non-Communist affidavits 
from union leaders, Harry Bridges 
took the oath—but John L. Lewis, 
a fighting anti-Communist, would 
not. Among the Federally employed 
scientists working on secret weapons 
projects who took a special oath 
was David Greenglass, convicted 
atomic spy. 

This is hardly historical justifica- 
tion for the imposition of a special 
oath on student loan applicants to- 
day. And the history of special 
oaths in other lands should also 
have taught us a lesson. The student 
affidavit of disbelief is directly de- 
scended from the hated test oaths 
imposed centuries ago by successive 
contenders for the British crown. 
Under Charles II, for example, no 
one could teach at a university or 
school without taking an Anglican 
oath—and also an oath that the 
earlier oath imposed by Oliver 
Cromwell was unlawful! Article VI 
of our own Constitution reflected 
the fear of religious test oaths which 
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had driven many to these shores. 

In the 1930s our universities 
benefited from Italian professors 
fleeing Mussolini’s requirement that 
all faculty members take a special 
oath stating that their teaching 
would be aimed at instilling devo- 
tion “to the Fascist regime.” 


J pry TRAGIC FACT Is—as the history 
of loyalty oaths demonstrates— 
that the affidavit will not keep Com- 
munists or other subversives out of 
the student loan program. Card- 
carrying members of the Com- 
munist party will have no hesitancy 
about perjuring themselves in the 
affidavit. I am proud as a U.S. Sen- 
ator to reaffirm my own pledge to 
uphold the Constitution and Flag. 
But I regard a special affidavit as to 
a person’s beliefs—imposed on av- 
erage citizens who have no special 
position of trust—as a wholly mean- 
ingless, impractical weapon against 
real subversives. This is particularly 
so when they are singled out because 
they cannot afford the tuition then 
classmates can afford. 

The only students who are ad- 
versely affected by this discrimina- 
tory provision are honest, non-Com- 
munist students—including: 

(a) students who attend univer- 
sities that refuse to participate in 
this program; 

(b) students who feel they can- 
not execute the oath and affidavit 
for reasons of religion or conscience: 

(c) students who resent the re- 
quirement or consider it an unnec- 
essary limitation on their academic 
freedom; 

(d) students who are overappre- 
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hensive in their interpretation of the 
affidavit or unnecessarily fearful of 
some official’s interpretation. 

It is all very well to ask: “Why 
not sign, if you’re not guilty?” Most 
students will sign. Most universities 
will participate. Those who reject 
loans may be dismissed by some as 
overconscientious or as eccentrics, 
non-conformists and chronic dis- 
senters. But I thought the purpose 
of this Act was to attract into scien- 
tific and other vital pursuits the best 
talents of the country, the most in- 
quiring minds, the most thoughtful 
students. How can we if we exclude 
the overconscientious, the eccen- 
trics, the non-conformists and the 
chronic dissenters? What is the pur- 
pose of a provision that in operation 
could result in some Communists 
getting loans and some non-Com- 


munists dropping out of school—in 
some talented, needy students be- 
ing included but some equally tal- 


ented, equally needy—and equally 
loyal—students being left out? 

There is a very real danger that 
this unnecessary, futile gesture to- 
ward the memory of an earlier age 
will defeat the purposes of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Un- 
like the Soviets, we cannot take 
steps to keep our brightest minds in 
scientific careers—but we might take 
steps that keep them out. 

Early in the last session of Con- 
gress, I introduced and conducted 
hearings upon a bill to repeal this 
provision. But after two days of Sen- 
ate debate—sometimes bitter, often 
confused—the bill was recommitted, 
dead for the session. 

Another attempt to eliminate the 
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affidavit will be made this year— 
this time emphasizing that it is the 
vague, sweeping, negative affidavit 
that is most objectionable and dis- 
criminatory. That may satisfy those 
who opposed us last year, who could 
not understand why the customary 
affirmative pledge of allegiance 
should not be taken by all students 
as a positive act of rededication. 

But it will not satisfy those who 
want the negative affidavit retained, 
who insist that only subversives 
would oppose signing it, who criti- 
cize institutions refusing to partici- 
pate, on the grounds they are deny- 
ing aid to needy students merely to 
demonstrate abstract theories of 
academic freedom—and those who 
shrug off non-participants with the 
reply that there are other colleges 
and students eager to get the money. 
This is a minor issue, they say, raised 
by a few “eggheads” and unreal- 
istic professors. 

But if this affidavit remains on the 
statute books, we will have cause for 
concern. First: I will be concerned 
about the chances for success of the 
entire National Defense Education 
program, with some of our leading 
science-trained institutions and best- 
known colleges refusing to partici- 
pate. These colleges need the ad- 
ditional source of scholarship mon- 
ey—all colleges do, as enrollments 
and costs increase faster than avail- 
able funds. But they also know that 
once they accept this precedent of 
Federal dictation as to the beliefs of 
their scholarship or loan applicants, 
a tradition of American education 
will have been shattered. 

These colleges, training future 
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atomic scientists in their labora- 
tories, do not want to protect Com- 
munists—but they know that any 
Communist will gladly take any 
number of oaths. They cannot un- 
derstand why a prosperous fresh- 
man is assumed to be loyal, but—if 
his financial needs become more 
pressing so that a Federal loan is re- 
quired—he suddenly becomes sus- 
pect in his sophomore year. And 
why is a less talented student, in- 
eligible for a Federal loan, 


per- 
mitted in the laboratory without 
question—-while a more talented 


student is demied entry unless he 
executes a vague affidavit which he 
may not accept or even understand. 

To waste desperately needed edu- 


cational funds trying to administer 


this kind of provision is the height 
of folly. 

Secondly: I would be concerned 
about those students who did sign 
the affidavit. We want their minds 
to be free and flexible, searching out 
new ideas and trying out new prin- 
ciples. But a young student who has 
sworn—under penalty of a Federal 
indictment for perjury—as to what 
he privately believes (and what he 
thinks some organization he believes 
in believes) is likely to be rather cau- 
tious about changing his beliefs or 
joining new organizations. Other 
students may feel that Federal in- 
quiry into their beliefs is so unreal- 
istic as to be meaningless—and, in 
their minds, oaths of allegiance as 
well as sworn affidavits will be dan- 
gerously cheapened. 

Perhaps a few perjurers will be 
caught under this requirement. But 
we already have enough anti-Com- 
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munist, anti-sedition and anti-espio- 
nage statutes to catch these few 
students, if any, without damaging 

in the minds of millions of othe: 
students—their respect for free in- 
quiry and free government. 

If William Penn or Benjamin 
Franklin or Henry Thoreau at- 
tended college in America today, | 
doubt that they would sign this 
affidavit, despite their great loyalty 
to this country. And our effort to 
develop the best minds of the coun- 
try needs all the Penns and Frank- 
lins and Thoreaus we can attract. 

Finally: 1 would be concerned, 1 
we cannot eliminate this provision, 
about the U.S.A. Never before have 
we tried to legislate orthodoxy in 
our colleges, sought to put students 
in jeopardy for their private beliefs 
or assumed a scholar is disloyal until 
he swears to the contrary. 

Surely this is not the way to “catch 
up” with the new Russian excel- 
lence in education, science and re- 
search—by imitating their objective 
of teaching students what to think 
instead of how to think. What kind 
of security is it that assumes all is 
well because thousands of affidavits 
are signed: do we really believe that 
loyalty can be reduced to an auto- 
matic formula, coerced and com- 
pelled instead of inspired? 

I think it high time that we re- 
called the words of Mr. Justice 
Hugo L. Black: “Loyalty to the 
United States can never be secured 
by the endless proliferation of loy- 
alty oaths. Loyalty must arise spon- 
taneously from the hearts of peo- 
ple who love their country and re- 


spect their government.” ew 
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Bookworms’ paradise 


by Jean and Lyman Nash 


At Foyle’s of London, you can bring your lunch, browse on 
4,000,000 books, get an education or get 
fallen arches touring 40 miles of shelves—all for free 


ACK IN THE 1930s, when Nazi 
bookburning was at its peak, 
William Foyle, a jovial and enter- 


prising London bookseller, fired off 


this cable to Adolf Hitler: “‘can 
OFFER GOOD PRICE FOR BANNED 
BOOKS. DO NOT BURN THEM. WILL 
YOU NEGOTIATE?” 

Needless to say, Der Fiihrer didn’t 
negotiate and went nght on burn- 
ing books, much to Foyle’s chagrin. 
But several years later, during the 
Battle of Britain, Foyle retaliated. 
Instead of reinforcing his roof with 
sandbags, he bulwarked it against 
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concussion with unsold copies of 
Mein Kampf. 

Whatever the motives, promo- 
tional tactics like these have built 
Foyle’s from a one-room, part-time 
book business into one of the world’s 
most unique bookstores. A doctor in 
Omaha who wants an obscure book 
on whooping cough will order it 
from Foyle’s. A manufacturer in 
Brazil needs books on linoleum mak- 
ing and turns to Foyle’s. The Japan- 
ese often pester Foyle’s tor success 
stories of prominent businessmen. 

While most of the 35,000 orders 
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that pour in each day are compara- 
tively easy to fill, every once in a 
while there comes a real puzzler. 
One such came from a_ wealthy 
woman who sent in a check for 
£250 and asked for the best and 
worst books ever published. As- 
suming she already had the Holy 
Bible, Foyle’s sent her, as the best 
book, a rare and beautiful Kelm- 
scot Press edition of Chaucer, which 
took two years to produce. As the 
worst, she received a six-volume edi- 
tion of Donatien de Sade’s bizarre 
I8th-century work on sexual per- 
Pleased, the woman wrote 
back, “How extraordinary of you.’ 

The same opinion was expressed 
by an elderly eccentric who wanted 
a book bound in human skin. After 


\ ersion. 


prolonged searching, Foyle’s located 
a copy of Eugéne Sue’s Vignettes 
des Mystéres de Paris, printed in 


1843. The book was bound with 
skin from the shoulders of the au- 
thor’s mistress, as she had requested 
in her will. The price was $28. 

Tourists often pass up the Tower 
of London and Buckingham Palace 
to spend an afternoon browsing at 
Foyle’s. The late Queen Mary 
occasionally called for books on an- 
tique furniture and Eamon De 
Valera made annual visits in search 
of the latest books on mathematics. 
Walt Disney, Marlene Dietrich and 
Vivien Leigh are frequent browsers. 
So is Noel Coward. 

Arnold Bennett used to roam 
through the aisles of books with a 
£100 note in his pocket, ready to 
present it to the first person he 
found reading any of his works. 

Geographically, Foyle’s is a ram- 
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shackle collection of buildings lining 
Manette Street and slowly inching 
down London’s shabby Charing 
Road. At last count there 
were 11 buildings in all. through 
which meander 40 miles of shelves. 
thousands of browsers, quite a few 
shoplifters, one store detective and 
more than 600 other employees. 

The person visiting Foyle’s for 
the first time is apt to think he has 
stumbled upon a preview of the 
final stages of utter chaos. Every- 
where there is a hurly-burly that 
never seems to cease, or even to rest. 
and over it all is a cacophony of 
voices in a dozen different lan- 
guages. Clerks scurry from place to 
place carrying great armloads of 
books. They no sooner set them 
down than another clerk scoops 
them up and carries them to some 
place further on. No one seems to 
know whether the same books are 
constantly in motion or if, at some 
remote rendezvous, they are ex- 
changed for different books which 
then begin to make the rounds. 

But the chaos at Foyle’s is only 
on the surface. The store is divided 
into 32 departments, each dealing 
with some segment of knowledge. In 
most instances the clerks have 
worked in their respective sections 
so long they have become minor au- 
thorities on such varied topics as 
naval armament, boomerangs, rug 
weaving and training seals. 

It is the rule at Foyle’s that no 
one is ever asked to buy. This “non- 
interference” policy is carried to 
such an extent that college students 
frequently use Foyle’s as a con- 
venient research library. Profes- 
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sional browsers bring their lunches, 
reading and nibbling away hour 
after hour, week after week. Often 
the firm receives grateful letters 
from successful individuals, thank- 
ing it for the free education they 
received while studying undisturbed 
amid the cash customers. 

While this hands-off attitude ac- 
counts for much of Foyle’s popu- 
larity, it also has disadvantages. An 
average of four shoplifters are ap- 
prehended each day. Not long ago 
an off-duty policeman was caught 
trying to filch a copy of How To Get 
Rich Quickly. Before that, a clergy- 
man was stopped when he tried to 
walk out with a briefcase full of 
purloined sheet music. Under 


questioning, it was discovered that 
his entire library of 500 volumes 
had been stolen from Foyle’s. 


That Foyle’s is an easy mark for 
the light-fingered set is proved by 
the large amount of “conscience 
money” arriving in every mail. This 
belated payment reaches a_ peak 


The noblest thoughts of men and mice 
are stashed away at reduced price... 





whenever a revivalist hits town. 
During the war, one anonymous 
convert sent in a number of un- 
claimed luggage receipts. Chased 
down by Foyle’s clerks, the luggage 
yielded 700 stolen books. 

Unlike many of England’s lead- 
ing firms, Foyle’s, or W. & G. Foyle, 
Ltd., as it is correctly known, is a 
relative newcomer. Back in 1904 
William and Gilbert Foyle, sons of 
an English grocer, decided their 
careers lay in government service. 
They purchased a dozen textbooks, 
studied hard—and miserably flunked 
their civil service examinations. 
Having no further use for the text- 
books, they advertised them for sale 
in a small educational magazine. 
The demand was so great that, sens- 
ing a little easy money, the brothers 
scoured bookshops, buying up all 
the textbooks they could lay their 
hands on and reselling them at a 
modest profit. 

At first they limited their book- 
selling to their mother’s kitchen, 
dubbing it “The World’s Greatest 
Bookshop,” which it certainly was 
not. Before long, books were clut- 
tering up every room in the house 
and their father began complaining 
that his home was being turned in- 
to a “damned dusty bookstore.” So 
the boys, still in their teens, rented 
an abandoned warehouse. 

They began issuing catalogues, 
laboriously written in longhand, add- 
ing the request that the catalogues 
be returned after use. And they 
continued buying used books. Soon 
the cavernous warehouse was out- 
grown and they moved again. In 
1912, they made their last move—to 
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Charing Cross Road, London’s tra- 
ditional booksellers’ row. A canning 
factory had recently been vacated; 
because it smelled so strongly of jam 
and onions, the brothers were given 
the first year’s rental free. 

Since then the canning odors 
have been replaced by the musty, 
comfortable smell of old books, and 
the firm has been forced to acquire 
adjacent buildings and add exten- 
sions. Each week, five tons of out- 
dated books, mostly medical and 
legal tomes, are shipped off to the 
mill to be ground into pulp. During 
that same period, Foyle’s buys up- 
wards of six tons of books. At one 
time this incoming tide reached such 
a flood that Foyle’s offered to sell 
the books at twopence a pound, any 
subject, any classification. This 
created such a furor among Lon- 
don’s more staid book merchants 









“I’m stuck!” 
he cried 
with fatal 
diction 

as he 
perished 
amid 

the mystery 
fiction. 











that Foyle’s withdrew the offer. 

From time to time attempts have 
been made to convert Foyle’s from 
a dusty, gloomy bookstore to a 
glistening literary emporium—neat, 
well-lit and dust free. So far the 
headway has been nil. When a rec- 
ord department was opened some 
years ago, it boasted wide aisles and 
spacious counters. Since then books 
have encroached on its area to such 
an extent that the department has 
been compressed to a fraction of 
its former size and, unless something 
drastic is done, stands in danger of 
being completely inundated. 

The same thing happened to 
Foyle’s stationery department. 
When inaugurated, it was bright, 
neat and almost hospital clean, the 
pride of the store. Several weeks 
later you had the feeling that if you 
picked up a birthday card the en- 
tire stock would come _ tumbling 
down. Over the years Foyle’s has 
built, or otherwise accumulated, 
Great Britain’s largest book-of-the- 
month club, ten specialized book 
clubs, a publishing house, an art 
gallery, Europe’s largest lecture 
agency and the biggest lending li- 
brary chain in the British Isles and 
on the high seas, with 15,000 outlets 
and over 1,000,000 volumes. 

But what probably ranks as 
Foyle’s tour de force is its Literary 
Luncheon, held each month at one 
of London’s poshest hotels. Always 
sold out, these luncheons have 
drawn housewives and shopkeepers, 
as well as such figures as Haile Selas- 
sie, the late Eduard Benes, Jimmy 
Durante, T. S. Eliot, Sophie Tucker, 
Anthony Eden and Hedda Hopper. 
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George Bernard Shaw was once 
slated to speak at one of these lunch- 
eons. Out of deference to his dietary 
convictions, he was asked if he 
would like a vegetarian menu. 
“No,” replied Shaw, “the thought 
of 2,000 people munching celery at 
the same time horrifies me.” 

Profitable and popular though 
Foyle’s luncheons, book clubs and 
other activities are, its main busi- 
ness is still the buying and selling of 
books. Thus, the heart of the store 
is the basement beneath the main 
building. Here are stacked boxes, 
bags, barrels, trunks and sea chests 
filled with used books sent in from 
every corner of the earth. From 
morning to night, people line up 
outside the receiving department 
waiting to sell their books to the 
firm, while at the same time Foyle’s 
trucks scour the suburbs for more. 
No book is ever refused regardless 
of title or condition. 

When a struggling poet went to 
sell Foyle’s several hundred volumes 
of his poetry, the buyer offered him 
five shillings per volume. 

“And if I autograph them?” asked 
the poet. 

‘Six shillings,’ snapped the 
buyer, and the deal was closed. 

Incoming books are examined by 
experts whose practiced eye can spot 
a rare book or first edition with al- 
most unerring accuracy. But it is 
still possible to pick up a valuable 
book cheaply. One browser was able 
to buy a copy of T. Shotter Boys’ 
London As It Is for sixpence. A 
few days later he sold it back to 
Foyle’s for over £100. Less lucky 
was the man who bought an inex- 
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pensive prayer book one day and re- 
turned it the next complaining that 
some of the pages had been defaced 
by scribbling. Foyle’s refunded his 
money, then out of curiosity sent 
the book to an autograph expert. 
The “scribbling” proved to be the 
writing of Ben Jonson. 

On another occasion Foyle’s sold 
a collection of George Bernard 
Shaw’s letters for $800. Subsequently 
the purchaser discovered they were 
forgeries and returned them. Foyle’s 
sent the letters to Shaw, who sent 
them back with a letter telling ex- 
actly how the forger’s handwriting 
differed from his own. Eventually, 
Foyle’s sold the phony letters, along 
with the playwright’s genuine one, 
for $1,000. 

Located on the fringe of Soho, 
London’s Bohemian and_ under- 
world center, Foyle’s is frequently 
mentioned in the crime columns of 
the newspapers. Several murders 
have been planned and executed 
from forgotten crime books tucked 
away in a dark corner. During the 
war, it was brought out in a recent 
trial, spies and traitors found the 
busy bookstore a convenient place 
to exchange information. 

And clerks still shudderingly re- 
member the time a man stumbled in 
from Soho with a knife sticking in 
his back. Appropriately, he died in 
the mystery fiction section. 

Today, no one can say how many 
books Foyle’s has in stock. The num- 
ber is continually growing. Current 
estimates place the number at about 
4,000,000, quite enough to back 
up the claim that Foyle’s is “The 
World’s Greatest Bookshop.” ‘ei 
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sinister 
sand bar 


BY PAUL BROCK 


‘Graveyard of the 
Atlantic,”’ 

the shifting sands 

of Sable Island 

have caused 500 sea 
disasters and 

taken 10,000 lives 


_ WATER-FRONT TAVERNS, on 
wharves or wherever old-time 
mariners gather, tales are still told 
of ghost ships looming out of the 
ocean fog. In 1840, just such a ghost 
ship was actually “captured” and 
taken in tow off the Azores. Not a 
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soul was aboard the silently drifting 
three-masted vessel which bore the 
faintly legible name, S. S. Myrtle. 

Investigation revealed she was, in 
a very real sense, a ghost. For the 
Myrtle had actually escaped from 
“the Graveyard of the Atlantic”— 
Sable Island, a treacherous sand bar 
in the Atlantic that has caused over 
300 shipwrecks and claimed an esti- 
mated 10,000 lives. 

The Myrtle had been driven onto 
the island, 250 miles northeast of 
the southern tip of Nova Scotia, by 
a raging storm in January, 1840. 
Abandoned by her crew, all of whom 
perished on the island, the ship was 
torn loose two months later by an- 
other storm, and drifted aimlessly 
for months, terrifying sailors, before 
being taken in tow. 

The S. S. Myrtle was one of only 
eight ships ever to have been re- 
claimed from the pounding surf of 
Sable Island. More common is the 
case of the Independence Hall which 
came to grief on the island over 100 
years later. On a stormy afternoon 
in 1942, Frank Tanner was on duty 
in a lighthouse which had been 
built on the eastern end of the island 
when the big steamer from Phila- 
delphia struck the shoals nearby. 
Within two hours, the ship had 
broken up. Ten men of the crew 
perished. ‘Tanner recovered only 
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three of the bodies—18 miles from 
the scene of the wreck. 

Tanner is one of the 21 men, 
women and children who now live 
on the island in company with 40 
chickens, three cats, one dog and 
about 300 ponies. Because of their 
vigilance, disaster and loss of life on 
Sable have been reduced to prac- 
tically zero. 

Sable Island, which belongs to 
Canada, is ribbed with hard sand- 
banks and takes on the color of the 
surrounding sea on a cloudy day. 
It is small wonder that so many 
ships have tried to sail right through 
it. The island has not only been the 
scene of numerous wrecks, but leg- 
end says that for centuries it was 
also the chosen resort of pirates and 
wreckers who lured ships to their 
doom. 

How many crimes have _ been 
committed on Sable Island’s sandy 
desert, how many criminals it has 
sheltered and enriched will never be 
known. But Nova Scotians, even to- 
day, regard it as a land of ghosts, 
fearful legend and awful fact. 

One man on night duty at the 
East Lighthouse had to be replaced 
and taken off the island. He was 
seeing, too often, the ghostly shape 
of the Sylvia Mosher, a schooner 
which was lost with all 25 hands in 
August, 1926. Each time this man 
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saw the specter of the schooner he 
said he could make out the figures 
of men leaping over the side to their 
deaths in the boiling surf. 

Another schooner, the Sadie 
Knickle from Nova Scotia, was 
caught in the same wild hurricane 
which destroyed the Sylvia Mosher. 
She was swept onto the island with 
such force that the seas drove her 
clear across the Sable Island bar 
and into deep water again. 

Although the western end of the 
island is slowly washing away, new 
shoals and banks are constantly be- 
ing created at the eastern end by the 
action of the wind and sea. Far from 
disappearing gradually as many 
supposed, Sable is growing. Recent 
measurements show that it is two 
miles longer today than it was 75 
years ago and is actually moving 
eastward about one-eighth of a mile 
per year. It is now 24 miles long and 
averages a mile in width. 

A valley extends almost the whole 
length of the center of the island. 
Seven miles of it are filled by a salt 
lake (Wallace Lake) which is sep- 
arated from the sea by a narrow 
ridge. In the 19th century the sea 
made a breach into this lake on the 
north side and a large inland har- 
bor was formed in which coasters 
took refuge. But soon another storm 
closed in and two American 
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schooners were trapped in the land- 
locked lake. 

There are no sables on Sable Is- 
land—which gets its name from the 
French word meaning sand. In 
1598, a French nobleman, Marquis 
De La Roche, set sail with 48 con- 
victs from French prisons to found 
a colony in Nova Scotia. The first 
land that he sighted was Sable 
Island, and after a cursory inspec- 
tion he landed his convicts and 50 
sheep and then went on to explore 
Nova Scotia. 

When a relief ship came for the 
convicts several years later there 
were only 11 of the original com- 
pany still alive and these 11 were 
dressed in seal skins and living like 
animals. They were taken back to 
France, but some of them returned 
to Sable, and when a vessel on a 
voyage from Connecticut to Eng- 
land was wrecked there, in 1635, 
the crew was rescued by several 
Frenchmen who helped them reach 
the mainland. 


HE GRIM DISASTER which led to 
T the establishment of a life shelter 
on Sable occurred in 1802. The 
transport Princess Amelia, with 200 
officers, recruits and crew, was 
thrown onto the sandbanks, and ev- 
ery man perished. A gunboat sent 
to rescue survivors was wrecked in 
the same way and it was decided 
that it was time for the British Gov- 
ernment to do something. 

A party was settled on the island 
for the express purpose of rescuing 
shipwrecked people and saving 
property from freebooters. A procla- 
mation was issued forbidding any 
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person, under pain of death, to re- 
side on the island without a Govern- 
ment license. 

Today’s inhabitants of Sable are 
employees of Canada’s Department 
of Transport and their families. 
The task of these employees is to 
maintain the radiosonde and weath- 
er stations, the two lighthouses and 
the marine radio beacon which 
warns shipping to steer clear of 
Sable’s insidious clutches. They also 
maintain and man lifesaving ap- 
paratus and surf boats specially de- 
signed to carry rescuers across the 
pounding surf to ships which may 
founder on Sable’s shores. ‘The 
modern warning devices are so ef- 
fective that the last ship to founder 
did so in 1947. She was the Man- 
hasset which struck off Sable’s east 
coast with no loss of life. 

The island’s previous victims in- 
cluded the New England trawler 
Gale which foundered in 1945, and 
the Independence Hall, already 
mentioned. A somber list of over 
900 vessels which sank off Sable’s 
shores precedes these more recent 
disasters. It includes the S.$. Lem- 
berg (1937), Labrador (1926), Syl- 
via Mosher (1926), Sadie Knickle 
(1926), Falmouth (1925), Puritan 
(1922), Esperanto (1921) and 
Marshal Foch (1921). 

A steamer named State of Vir- 
ginia, bound for Glasgow from New 
York, was wrecked on Sable on July 
10, 1879. Four women and five 
children died that day, but among 
the 120 survivors was a child named 
Nellie Bagley Hoard, who was later 
renamed Nellie Sable Bagley Hoard 
to commemorate her escape. 
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Sable’s tiny township consists of 
the two frame houses occupied by 
the superintendent of the island and 
the director of the wireless beacon, 
and several quonset-type aluminum 
huts designed to withstand the 
abrasive effects of wind-blown sand 
and used as living quarters for the 
other workers. There is a generat- 
ing station, store, boathouse, car- 
penter and blacksmith’s shop, and 
a hostel for the accommodation of 
survivors. 

Several other disused buildings 
are scattered around, including an 
old lifesaving station barn cluttered 
with relics of Sable Island’s ship- 
wrecks. Nailed to the walls and the 
big wooden girders are masts, spars 
and pieces of lifeboats, quarter 
boards, side boards, thwarts and 
pieces of planking—mute evidence 


of the merciless thrashing ships re- 
ceive when they founder on Sable’s 
sand bars. 

The generating plant helps pro- 
vide many of the comforts of city 
living to the inhabitants. They have 


refrigerators, washing machines, 
ranges, radio, and electricity also 
powers one of the lighthouses with 
its 16-mile-range beam. 

For recreation Sable’s inhabitants 
hold “get-togethers” at each other’s 
homes on Sunday nights, and op- 
erate a “ham” radio station through 
which they can contact relatives and 
friends on the mainland. In sum- 
mer they go swimming. They do 
little fishing because of the high 
seas and dangerous surf. 

Some cultivate kitchen gardens in 
the uncooperative sand or go fo 
long walks and pony rides along the 
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hard-packed beaches. The ponies 
on Sable are perhaps the island’s 
greatest mystery. All told there are 
about 300. They are short, shaggy, 
wild and thrive on a varied diet of 
beach grass, wild peas and flowers. 
One theory is that they are the de- 
scendants of French cavalry mounts 
which swam ashore 175 years ago 
from a French ship wrecked while 
heading for the New World with 
soldiers and military supplies. An- 
other theory is that the ponies were 
sent to help shipwrecked mariners 
by Thomas Hancock, uncle of John 
Hancock, the famous patriot. 

The shifting sands are constantly 
uncovering relics—rusty muskets, 
bayonets, swords and Elizabethan 
coins. Once a bulky packet of Bank 
of England five-pound notes was 
found, said to be worth $5,000. An- 
other time a patrolman picked up a 
solitary sea boot. When he shook 
it several skeleton toes fell out. 

Unless continuous preventive 
measures are taken, the wind-driven 
sand will obliterate anything, man- 
made or otherwise, in time. One 90- 
foot sand dune has completely 
buried a full-rigged American clip- 
per ship from her keel to the top of 
her masts. Some recent wrecks have 
completely disappeared overnight, 
engulfed by the shifting sands, yet 
others, after being entombed for 100 
years, have suddenly been resur- 
rected and left without their shrouds 
of sand for a brief spell. 

Brigs, barques, brigantines, 
schooners, galleons and steamers, all 
bearing rich cargo, have been buried 
in this hungriest graveyard of the 
oceans. It is estimated that $2,000,- 
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000 worth of treasure lies beneath 
the island’s surface. 

Geologists believe that Sable is 
the summit of one of those huge 
banks of sand, pebbles and frag- 
ments of shell and coral which form 
a line extending under the waters 
of the Atlantic parallel with the 
American coast, from Newfound- 


land to Cape Cod. The whole of 
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the sandy surface has been washed 
and blown up by the sea and wind, 
and some predict it may be washed 
and blown down again as the 
treacherous mass moves gradually 
farther and farther out into deeper 
water. In that case, the submerged 
island would become an even great- 
er menace to shipping than it 1s 


today. iw 


NOTICED ? 


WHEN A MAN gets too old to set a bad example, he 


starts giving good advice. 


NOBODY KNOWS where the plumber goes on week ends. 
but presumably he goes off fishing with the doctor, the 
locksmith and the television repair man. 
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THE FACTS BEHIND THE FOOD 


SCARES 


Every day hundreds of chemicals are added to foods to 
preserve them, ease handling, change texture, increase 


attractiveness. What are the real health hazards? What is r 
the Government doing now to keep dangers to a minimum? 
TEN BARGAIN-BASEMENT UTOPIAS . 
Are you searching for idyllic living where price, 
mood, scenery, weather are just right? Here are one 
expert’s choices of the world’s ten most tension-free, 
off-the-beaten-path paradises—and all unbelievably inexpensive. 4 
HE FORGAVE HIS CHILD’S MURDERER! a 
When Anatol Holt’s 3-year-old girl was killed by a 15- 5 
year-old boy, he asked the law’s understanding for a 3 
disturbed youth. What led him to forsake “caveman venge- 
ance”? An unforgettable story of a father’s nobility. is 
re 
Ay 
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BY LESTER DAVID 


The creative world 
of dentistry 


‘Instant teeth,’ plates without pain, snap-in 
and magnetized dentures, are only 
some of the miracle advances brightening the lives 
of our 50,000,000 denture wearers 


uLLY 30,000,000 Americans of all ages wear artificial teeth of one 

kind or another, according to the American Dental Association. 
By the age of 35, two out of three adults need replacements for one 
or more of their natural teeth. Nevertheless, there is a strange taboo 
about this subject—-the same sort of let’s-not-talk-about-it secrecy 
that surrounds toupees and trusses. 

Dental health experts point out that this taboo is a menace to 
health. The fear of false teeth keeps many people from treatment 
until pain from infection becomes unbearable. By then, they may 
have suffered irreparable damage and have to lose many more teeth 
than if they had been treated in time. 

Other perils can arise; for example, constant mouth irritation from 
jagged teeth can bring on mouth cancer. Also, poor teeth mean im- 
proper chewing; thus the dental cripple eats a soft diet, minus vital 
nutrients, and exposes himself to disease. Chronically infected teeth 
rob the body of strength and vitality. Physicians have also discovered 
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that diseased teeth can cause heart, 
kidney, liver and blood ailments. 
Even after dental trouble is re- 
paired and replacements made, there 
are psychological dangers. One New 
York psychiatrist explained: ““Wear- 
ing plates is associated with aging. 
A middle-aged man who needs a 
full set of dentures may look upon 
himself as old. He may soon uncon- 
sciously act and think old and thus 
may actually hasten his own aging.” 
Yet. dramatic strides are being 
made in this “taboo” field of den- 
tistry—advances you probably don’t 
know about because this subject 1s so 
little discussed. For example: 
In New England, a man’s entire 
mouthful of false teeth is kept firm- 
ly in place by powerful magnets. 
In California, on New Year’s Day, 
a girl on a Rose Bow! float flashed a 
dazzling smile, part of which was a 
tooth supplied a few weeks before 
from the world’s first tooth bank. 
] In Brooklyn, a 29-year-old house- 
wife snaps her dentures into her 
mouth as firmly and painlessly as 
she snaps together her blouse cuffs. 


0 PEOPLE are not isolated 
dental curiosities, but typical 
Americans wearing 
new, remarkable 
natural teeth. 

The magnetized false teeth worn 
by the New Englander are one form 
of a rapidly growing technique 
known as implant dentures. These 
revolutionary false teeth do away 
with the conventional type of re- 
movable plate. 

Dr. Stanley J. Behrman, of Cor- 
nell University Medical College, in- 
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some of the 
substitutes for 


serts two quarter-inch long mag- 
nets composed of a powerfully 
magnetic platinum alloy into a 
metallic framework. He implants 
the entire specially designed mag- 
netic structure surgically into the 
patient’s jawbone. The gum tissue 
heals over and covers it. 

The next step is construction of 
a conventional set of artificial teeth 
containing two magnets correspond- 
ing to those implanted in the jaw. 
This denture is placed in the mouth. 
The magnets inside the jawbone at- 
tract the magnets in the false teeth 
strongly enough to hold the teeth 
snugly in place. The method is pain- 
less: and more than eight years of 
observation have disclosed no loos- 
ening of the implanted magnets o1 
irritation to bone or gums. 

In another implant technique, a 
meshed framework, constructed of 
an inert metal supporting four up- 
right metal posts, is inserted sur- 
gically in the patient’s gum ridge 
where teeth once crew. The frame- 
work is anchored into the jawbone 
and the gum tissue heals over it. 
However, the four posts are left 
protruding through the gums, gen- 
erally two posts on each side of the 
jaw. A full set of teeth is con- 
structed in a single unit. without the 
wide, supporting artificial palate 
used with the ordinary type of den- 
ture. Support for the teeth now 
comes from beneath, from the four 
posts. The denture is slipped over 
the posts, which serve as anchors. 
Clasps hold it in place. The patient 
can remove or attach the appliance 
at will, without pain. 

Col. R. L. Bodine, Jr., in charge 
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of all dental activities of the U. S. 
Army in the Pacific, has called the 
implant technique the most promis- 
ing denture development of the past 
decade. Hundreds of U. S. dentists, 
including many outstanding oral 
surgeons, he reported, have con- 
structed 5,000 post-type implants 
in the past ten years. 

Those implanted in the past four 
years, Dr. Bodine declares, approach 
100 percent success! In one case, a 
woman came to Bodine’s office in 
March of 1957, carrying a small 
sack filled with dental plates she 
had tried to wear. She had been 


referred to him because “family and 
friends actually feared she might 
kill herself unless something could 
be done to give her oral comfort,” 
Dr. Bodine stated. 

He constructed an implant den- 


ture for her and shortly afterward 
she took a responsible job in the 
Pentagon. “I had dinner with this 
patient last week,” Bodine re- 
ported. “She is perhaps the world’s 
greatest booster of the technique.” 

Bodine predicts that “in the not- 
too-distant future’ the implant 
method will become the commonly 
accepted technique for restoring 
near-normal chewing ability to 
toothless patients. 

How about the tooth bank? Dr. 
Ernest Maitland Pafford, Jr., a 34- 
year-old dentist in Phoenix, Arizona, 
has one already in operation con- 
taining—in deep freeze—more than 
600 transplantable teeth of every 
type. Of course, the bank, possibly 
the only one in the country, is still 
considered experimental. But the 
fact remains that lost teeth are be- 
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ing replaced in human jaws from 
a tooth bank! Dr. Pafford obtains 
healthy teeth from persons who 
must lose them for reasons other 
than decay. The teeth are stored at 
30° below zero in a freezer chest to 
maintain the life of the tissue cells. 

Dr. Pafford has developed a sur- 
gical procedure for inserting these 
teeth. The tooth from the bank 
must be from the same position in 
the mouth as the missing tooth, and 
must also match the patient’s other 
teeth in size, color and blood factors. 
Dr. Pafford opens the socket or cuts 
a new bone socket and places the 
tooth inside. It is held in place by 
plastic splints attached to the adja- 
cent teeth. Usually after several 
weeks, sufficient healing has taken 
place so the plastic splint may be 
discarded. 

Dr. Pafford has performed more 
than 200 such replacements in the 
past seven years and reports that 
80 percent have been successful. His 
patients have ranged from a seven- 
year-old boy to persons in their 50s. 

Two of the biggest drawbacks to 
old-style partial dentures are the bar 
under the tongue and the partial 
plate across the roof of the mouth 
used to anchor false teeth when 
there are no real teeth along one 
side of the mouth. These intrusions 
in the mouth make many false-teeth 
wearers unhappy and make sore so 
miserable that they can’t wear con- 
ventional dentures. 

Now, new “snap-in” dentures— 
bridges as well as plates—have been 
developed by Drs. A. Norman 
Cranin and Samuel L. Cranin of 
Brooklyn, New York, doing away 
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with transverse bars and plates in 
this way: 

A dental bridge is made with six 
or so tiny snap-fastener-like buttons 
on the surface that fits against the 
gum. These buttons have ellipti- 
cally-shaped steel heads. The but- 
tons fit into tiny holes punctured in 
the patient’s gums. The bridge is 
slipped into place immediately after 
the holes are made. In seven to 14 
days, the gum tissue heals around 
the steel heads. The tissue hugs the 
steel heads firmly—but the bridge 
can be removed at any time without 
difficulty because of the elasticity of 
the gum tissues. At the front end, 
the bridge is anchored to the pa- 
tient’s own teeth. Is there pain? 
None at all, following initial healing 
of the puncture holes. 

When a full upper plate is needed, 
the Cranins puncture 14 small holes 
in the roof of the mouth and upper 
gums, then fit the same number of 
snaps into a plate. After about two 
weeks, a patient can snap his plate 
in and out without trouble. The ad- 
vantages over the ordinary kind of 
dentures: no wiggling, slipping or 
sliding; normal chewing and speak- 
ing. The Cranins are now working 
on snap-in lower plates, which call 
for a special technique. 


OT ALL of the new procedures 
described thus far are in com- 
mon use. Some are still classed as 
experimental. The dental profession 
wants new techniques to be fully 
proved before accepting them in 
general practice. However, these 
new procedures indicate that today 
no denture problem is beyond solu- 
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tion. And, from all over, comes fur- 
ther hopeful news of other experi- 
mental developments in artificial 
teeth to make them fit better, feel 
better and work and look as nearly 
like natural teeth as possible: 

A basic law of physics says that 
like poles of two magnets repel one 
another. Thought Dr. Hyman 
Freedman of New York City: Why 
not place small magnets with like 
poles opposite each other in the up- 
per and lower dentures of people 
who wear full sets of false teeth? 
Wouldn’t there be just enough re- 
pulsion on the plates to hold them 
more securely? He had the General 
Electric Co. fashion tiny lightweight 
curved magnets and inserted them 
in dental plates. Up to now, Dr. 
Freedman has made magnetized 
plates for hundreds of patients with 
SUCCESS. 

A young Chicago girl broke a 
front tooth a few hours before she 
was to serve as maid of honor at her 
sister's wedding. Frantic, she called 
her dentist, who told her to come to 
his office. Twenty minutes after she 
entered his office, she emerged with 
a smile—and a tooth of a new type 
of plastic. This plastic sets quickly 
at room temperatures, is strong 
enough to bite with and chew on 
and looks real. 

With it, a temporary denture can 
be made up in advance and installed 
immediately after teeth are extract- 
ed. In other words, you may walk 
into a dentist’s office, lose teeth and 
walk out with new ones. 

Dental lower plates are now be- 
ing split to stop rocking. Sometimes, 
if the left side of a plate is chewed 
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on, the right side lifts up and vice 
versa. Dr. H. S. Bubis of Cleveland 
has split lowers in half, and joined 
them with a thin strip of stainless 
spring metal. When a wearer chews 
on the left side, the teeth on the 
right do not move up. Thanks to 
the metal strip, each half of the plate 
works independently of the other. 
Dentists have developed new 
techniques that make artificial gums 
in plates look exactly like living tis- 
sues. They study the over-all color- 
ing of a patient and develop match- 
ing gum tones. Further, every ef- 
fort is made to reproduce natural 
gum contours, even to creating a 
stippling or raised effect. 
Naval researchers 


have just 


created a “tooth glue” for dogs. 
Capt. Thomas J. Canty and asso- 
ciates at the U. S. Navy Hospital at 


Oakland, California, made the glue 
of the materials that comprise bone 
—including calcium, phosphorus 
and glycogen. The basic material 
is in liquid form but the addition of 
a polyester resin converts it into a 
solid. The glue serves to hold the 


tooth firmly in place until natural 
bone grows around it to clutch it 
securely and permanently. 

In Oakland today, there is a dog 
with a glued-in tooth as rigidly in 
place as any other in his mouth. 
The glue set so quickly that the 
dog had no trouble eating his din- 
ner just a few hours after the tooth 
was inserted 18 months ago. How 
would a tooth glue work? “If the 
technique should prove successful 
in people,” asserts Captain Canty, 
“diseased teeth could be extracted 
and replaced with synthetic ones. 
These could be secured in the jaw 
with glue, without need for the 
usual denture plate.” 

These, then, are some of the ac- 
complishments and goals in the “un- 
speakable” side of dentistry. They 
are giant steps forward in the march 
of science. They offer new help, 
new comfort and new hope for mil- 
lions. But strangely, and a little 
sadly, too, these dramatic advances 
were made behind a veil of silence 
that should not conceal the creative 


world of dentistry. iv 


COURAGEOUS COW POKE 


I WAS WORKING in our garage recently when my five- 
year-old son, Mike, tired from playing with his play- 
mates, came and sat down near the garage door. 

Within a few minutes his eight-year-old friend, Billy, 
came slipping up and in a loud whisper said, “Mike, get 
your guns.” 

“Why?” asked Mike. 

Billy answered, “Tommy says he’s givin’ us 100 to get 
out of town.” 

Mike calmly replied, “We don’t have to leave. 


Tommy can’t count to 100.” —ROBERT YOUO 
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A LONG COLUMN of mourners 
recently moved slowly toward 
a grave in a cemetery on the out- 
skirts of London. At the head of the 
column, four solemn-faced young 
men bore a small, flag-draped casket. 
Inside lay the remains of a unique, 
18-year-old heroine of three bitter 
World War II campaigns. From El 
Alamein to Paris, thousands of Al- 
lied troops knew her and liked her. 
Many owed their lives to her. 
They knew her as Tich, for she 
was nothing more than a tiny, black 
mongrel dog. But across the sands 
of North Africa, up and down the 
slopes of Italy, over the snowy ridges 
of Austria and across the plains of 
France, Tich fashioned a saga of 
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A combat comic, 
the little black dog 
won a medal 
—and the love of 
Britain’s 

famed Eighth Army 


Taps for Tich 


BY RAY KERRISON 


canine gallantry. For her bravery 
and devotion to duty, she received 
the Dickin Medal, which is the ani- 
mal equivalent of the Victoria Cross 
—Britain’s highest award for gal- 
lantry in action. 

Tich was born in the squalor of 
the African village of El Alamein 
with what many believe was a mark 
of destiny. On her back were two 
long slashes in the form of a cross. 
One day an enterprising Arab 
scooped her up out of the gutter and 
took her to the First Battalion of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, a part 
of Britain’s famous Eighth Army, 
and sold her to Cpl. John Sainsby 
for the price of a mug of tea. A few 
weeks later, Sainsby was sent home. 
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Tich was passed on to an easygoing 
rifleman named Tommy Walker. 

Pup and soldier soon became in- 
separable, and when the battalion 
went into action, Tich went too. In 
the months ahead, as the Allies pur- 
sued Field Marshal Rommel’s Af- 
rika Korps across North Africa, 
Tich rode fearlessly on the hood of 
Walker’s stretcher-jeep or Bren-gun 
carrer. The dog had an uncanny 
sense of danger which helped save 
the lives of her master and dozens 
of others. 

“Tich could always tell when a 
shell was coming over,” recalls 
Walker, “so we rarely took our eyes 
off her. She would follow the noise 
of an approaching shell with her 
head. If she didn’t move her head, 
we'd hit the ground instantly—it 
was going to be a near thing.” 

In the desert, the little dog picked 
up odd habits. For relaxation, she 
nestled in the shade of the jeep to 
“smoke” a cigarette, rolling it from 
one corner of her mouth to the 
other. And since fresh water was 
often at a premium, Tich learned 
to drink shaving water. She de- 
veloped such a taste for it that long 
after she had been discharged in 
England, she turned her nose up at 
fresh water and demanded the 
shaving left-overs. When Walker 
ran out of water, he would slake the 
animal’s thirst with his saliva, and 
on another occasion, when Tich was 
bitten by a six-inch desert scorpion, 
he saved her by sucking the poison 
out with his own mouth. 

Tich was invaluable as a morale- 
booster. Once, when Walker and the 
dog were out rescuing the wounded 
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under heavy fire, a lieutenant found 
some troops cowering in a trench. 
“Get out of there,” he bellowed. 
“If that little dog isn’t scared, why 
should you be?” Sheepishly, the men 
clambered back into action. 

“It is impossible to gauge how 
much Tich did for the spirit of our 
men in their darkest moments,” says 
the battalion’s commanding officer, 
Brigadier C. A. Williams. 

When the Allies invaded Italy, 
Tich celebrated by presenting the 
battalion with six pups, all adopted 
by soldiers. Then she went back to 
the front with Walker. 

At Faenza, the heroic dog almost 
became a war statistic. Walker left 
her in a deserted farmhouse while 
he went out to bring in the wounded. 
When he got back he found her 
doubled up in pain. She had been 
hit by shrapnel. “Part of her nose 
was blown off and she was bleed- 
ing from wounds on her body and 
legs,” says Walker. “I rushed her 
to the medical officer, but he told 
me, “The kindest thing you can do 
is to end her pain with a bullet.’ ” 

Walker refused. Instead, he re- 
turned to camp, cradling Tich in his 
arms. He sterilized a razor blade 
and removed every piece of shrap- 
nel. Then he swathed her in band- 
ages made from his shirts and 
nursed her day and night for two 
months. Tich was never able to 
breathe through her left nostril 
again, but she recovered quickly 
and plunged back into the war. 

Shortly afterward, she took part 
in an action which won Walker the 
Military Medal. 

One night near the Italian-Aus- 
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trian frontier, the battalion came 
under heavy fire and casualties 
mounted rapidly. With Tich at his 
side, Walker began nine hours of 
daring rescue work. Together, they 
brought back 30 badly wounded 
men, two or three at a time. 

“We were bringing in the last two 
when a shell burst just ahead of us,” 
says Walker. “I went flying in one 
direction and Tich sailed off in an- 
other. When I came to, I started 
yelling for Tich. Then I heard a 
muffled woof way off to my right. | 
dashed over and found Tich covered 
with rubble. I had to dig her out. 
but miraculously, she was not hurt 
badly.” 

In 1945, after five years of almost 
continuous combat, Tich was dis- 


charged with her master. But when 
he went home to Newcastle upon 
Tyne, British law shunted Tich into 
quarantine for six months. Later, 
she toured Britain on exhibition, 
raising funds for animal clinics. Her 
final moment of glory came in 1949 
at a dog show in Wembley Stadium, 
where 10,000 spectators saw Tich 
presented with her medal. 
Subsequently, she was affected 
with malaria and stomach troubles, 
then lost her hearing and eyesight. 
Last fall Tich was put to death. 
As her coffin lowered into 
the grave, an Army representative 
read the citation: “. .. Her courage 
and devotion to duty .. . helped 
many men in times of extreme 


danger....” \ebég 
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Heard any good stories lately? 


Earn a cash reward by sharing jokes and 

anecdotes with others. Send us those stories you've 
found funny and fresh, as well as the 
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FREE Foreign LANGUAGE COURSE 
when you buy any WEBCOR Tape Recorder! 


Learn a language faster—and better— 
with aawonderful Webcor 
Learn Spanish—French—German— 
Italian from the Institute 
for Language Study 








You simply read your lesson from your 
text—listen to it on your phonograph— 
and then practice your pronunciation on 
your new Webcor ‘Tape Recorder. It’s 
that easy—the new, simplified listen- 
and-imitate way to learn any foreign 
language. It’s fast, fascinating, fun! 


Never has it been so important for 
Americans to know foreign languages. 
With world travel available to everyone, 
we are in constant contact with people 
who do not speak English. And this new, 
faster method makes foreign language 
study far easier than ever before! 


Hurry! This offer good for limited time only 


Shown above: Webcor Regent High-Fidelity Tape Recorder. Webcor Tape Recorders from $139.95. 


Prices slightly higher South and West. 


SEE YOUR WEBCOR DEALER TODAY FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS 
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The 
birth 
of 
an 
opera 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
BRUCE DAVIDSON 


Hamming it up witha 


squealing pig, 

Walter Slezak makes 
his Metropolitan 
Opera debut in a new 
version of Johann 
Strauss’ The Gypsy 
Baron. This is but one 
of the colorful 

and dramatic moments 
in the birth of an 
opera, as brilliantly 
recorded on 

the following pages. 





Set in 19th-century Hungary, The Gypsy Baron 
is a lusty operetta replete with buffoonery, bur- 
led treasure, syrupy Viennese waltzes and wild 
peasant dances. It had not been presented at 
the Metropolitan since 1906. Because The Gypsy 


Baron in many ways resembles a lavish Broad- 
way musical, Manager Rudolf Bing imported 
some of Broadway’s top notch creative talent: 
director Cyril Ritchard, choreographers Alex- 
andra Danilova and Dania Krupska; also lead- 


Springing into roles, cast whirls across stage in blur of motion as 
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ing ballet soloists Violette Verdy, Edith Jerell, 
Scott Douglas and Thomas Andrew. For the key 
role of Szupan, the farcical pig farmer, Bing 
signed 240-pound comedian and character actor 
Walter Slezak. For 57-year-old Slezak, who had 
no previous opera experience, the Met evoked 
happy memories: his father, tenor Leo Slezak, 
made his debut there 50 years earlier. “When 
Mr. Bing called to offer me the role,” Slezak 
recalls, “I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry.” 


imperious choreographer directs dancers with hypnotic wave of hand. 
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like the fabled 

Phantom of the Opera, 
photographer 

Davidson caught director 
Ritchard lecturing 

cast beneath quaint 

roots of mock 
Hunvarian village. 
Baron Ps 

fifth Opera Ritehard ane 
directed for Met. 
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Pursed lips of choreographer Krupska tell dancers what she thinks. 


Teased by Slezak, mezzo-soprano Mignon Dunn peals with laughter. 
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‘eary stars Slezak and Regina Resnik rest after six-hour rehearsal. 


Absorbed impresario Bing checks on progress of cast and director. 
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ather’s old dressing room. Now located in 
ceded to him by co-star Lisa Della Casa. 
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Wearing gaily-colored costume she described as “good enough to eat,” 
soprano Laurel Hurley sings a difficult mouthful at dress rehearsal. 
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Graceful finale of ballet earns applause from Ritchard and Bing. 


Skeletonized stage sets wait outside in rain for pew lease on life. 





A crew of 400—250 performers and 150 backstage 
workers—polished The Gypsy Baron for two 
months before the Met’s $11,950 gold curtain rose 
on opening night. There were unforeseen obstacles. 
The 25-pound pig Slezak had to carry on stage 
soiled his pockets. So the resourceful actor equipped 
it with rubber diapers and fed it biscuits to keep it 
from noisily hogging his arias. This month, as the 
Met launches its seven-week, 16-city, 7,586-mile 
tour of the U.S. and Canada, The Gypsy Baron will 
be one of eight operas seen by more than 300,000 
persons. The company will travel in a 26-baggage 
car railroad caravan larger than that used by the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus.. 





In the backstage gloom, the yellow eyes of 
floodlights cast shadows that make the 76-year-old 


opera house seem like a prison yard. 
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Like sports fans, many opera-lovers wait in line 


for hours to buy tickets for the “Peanut 
Gallery”—the Met equivalent of the bleachers, 
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Opening Night, and the Metropolitan 
glitters majestically before the east of The Gypsy Baron 
like a multi-tiered, red and gold tiara. Wi 











BY ELIOT TOZER 


Miracle in a pinhead 


Infrared ‘‘eyes’’ now can prevent accidents, 
detect enemy aircraft, improve consumer goods—and 
perhaps someday even gauge your mate's moods 


6 OF THE RESEARCH that led to the development of transistors— 
those tiny electronic devices that are making vacuum tubes obso- 
lete—has come a series of new and amazing radiation detectors that 
will change your life. Many of these detectors are as small in diameter 
as a human hair, yet they can measure the heat from a star, and 
science is using them to measure those mysterious radiations—the 
infrared rays. 

Scientists have known about infrared rays for more than a century. 
But it was not until recent years that they were able to detect the weak 
infrared rays that are given off by ordinary things such as automobiles, 
airplanes—even buildings. As a result, in top secret laboratories all 
over the country, engineers are developing electronic “eyes” that can 
see almost anything, even across millions of miles. 

Soon these eyes will change your life. For infrared rays are every- 
where. They are given off by every object that emits heat, and every- 
thing that is above absolute zero (—273° C.) emits some heat. 

The rays slip through the atmosphere with the speed of light and 
strike a detector, a tiny piece of lead sulfide or cadmium selenide— 
two of the many types now in use. The infrared rays striking the detec- 
tor cause a change in its characteristics. With proper circuitry, this 


| (continue d On page 132) 
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(continued from page 130) 

change can be made to appear as a 
“heat picture” on a TV tube. It can 
be made to move a needle on a dial. 
to trigger complicated systems that 
start and stop machinery, ring bur- 
glar alarms, land airplanes auto- 
matically, send wireless messages 
that cannot be intercepted. All this 
by means of a grain of lead sulfide 
or other substance no bigger than 
the head of a pin. 

As one scientist put it, “We've 
opened up a whole new world of 
wonders. The opportunities appeat 
to be limitless.” 

For example, an infrared system 
has been developed by Servo Cor- 
poration of America to make train 
travel safer. Rugged detectors have 
been mounted beside the tracks by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
and many other major railroads. As 
trains flash past, the detectors spot 
the “hot boxes” that cause so many 
train wrecks and send out a warning. 

Certain types of proximity-warn- 
ing devices now being considered for 
use on airliners include a tiny IR de- 
tector as the “brain” that spots ap- 
proaching aircraft and warns the 
pilot by flashing a light. Both the 
airlines and the U.S. Air Force fore- 
see a great future for IR in aviation 
because the detectors are so small 
and lightweight. One manufacturer 
has produced a detector that is 
smaller in diameter than a human 
hair and that is less than one thou- 
sandth of an inch thick. ““The hard 
part,” says a spokesman, “is bond- 
ing the wires to it.” 

Despite its size, the infrared de- 





tector is incredibly sensitive. In 
1957, two astronomers announced 
that they had designed a stellar 
photometer that could see up to 
27,000 light years into outer space. 

Infrared plays a key role in our 
military program. Two air-to-air 
missiles—the Air Force’s Falcon and 
the Navy’s Sidewinder use the heat- 
seeking principle to hunt and de- 
stroy enemy aircraft. The combat- 
tested Sidewinder, mounted under 
the wings of our jet interceptors, has 
a delicate mechanism that picks up 
infrared radiation from the engines 
and exhaust pipes of any hostile 
planes in the vicinity. Without even 
seeing his adversary, our pilot then 
fires a projectile that homes in on 
its “hot” target like a deadly pigeon 

-and cannot be deflected by evasive 
maneuvers. In 1958, outnumbered 
Chinese Nationalist fighters equipped 
with the Sidewinder soon drove Red 
Chinese MIG jets out of the skies 
over the hotly contested islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

Electronics Corporation of Ameri- 
ca has developed an aircraft fire 
prevention system that can save our 
fighter pilots and their multi-mil- 
lion-dollar jets if an incendiary bul- 
let pierces a fuel tank. The moment 
the fuel is ignited, an IR detector in 
the tank “sees” the change in radia- 
tion caused by the temperature rise 
and triggers a charge of chlorobro- 
moethane that prevents an explosion. 

Some of our guided missiles are 
directed to their targets by celestial 
navigation. An automatic sextant 
takes star shots, just as a sea captain 
does, and this position information 
is fed to a computer which is part 
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by ABIGAIL VAN BUREN 


How should I act on a date? ... Should 
I date out of my faith? ... DoT] really 
have to “make out” to be popular? ... 
My allowance is strictly from hunger... 
My parents don’t trust me... 


DEAR TEEN-AGER: 

hink you’ve got 
troubles? Welcome to 
the club. 

Everyday, in. hun- 
dreds of letters from 
all over the country, 
boys and girls keep 
coming back to these 
same basic problems. 

So I decided to write 
a book, which would 
answer these questions 
in the same frank, honest and practical 
way that I did for my own two teen- 
agers, Jeannie and Eddie, when they went 
through these experiences. 

If you have questions — or problems, 
perhaps this book can help you. Some- 
times, it’s embarrassing to discuss per- 
sonal matters with friends or even fam- 
ily. And usually the problems that seem 
too personal to discuss are the very ones 
that are most important to charting a 
happy future. 

DEAR TEEN-AGER, my new book 
which has just come out, has the answers 
to the hundreds of questions that bother 
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most teen-agers — questions about the op- 
posite sex, money, popularity, petting, 
| cheating, good looks, drinking, driving, 
| dating, etc. There’s even a special chap- 
ter, “For Parents Only.” 


If you have 
problems, maybe this book can help you. 


| To your Bookseller, or 


Bernard Geis Associates, Publishers 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
| Please send me 


|Van Buren’s new book DEAR TEEN- 
_ AGER. Enclosed is $2.95 for each copy. 


copies of Abigail 
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of the missile’s guidance system. If 
the missile is off course, the com- 
puter indicates how many degrees 
the missile must move in order to 
correct its position. Usually situated 
at the top and front of the missile is 
an IR detector to find the stars for 
the sextant—even in broad daylight. 

How does the guidance system 
know that it is navigating by the 
correct star? And what makes the 
missile plunge unerringly onto its 
particular target? The answer is 
simple. Different target areas have 
recognizable and distinct patterns 
of infrared radiation. The smoke- 
stacks of a city may form one sort of 
pattern, while the smokestacks of a 
factory complex (which are hotter) 
would form another pattern. When 
the computer tells the missile that it 
is in the area of the target, it begins 
to look for the pattern correspond- 
ing to the one for which it has been 
set. When it finds the pattern it 1s 
looking for, the missile goes into a 
supersonic dive. 


pes YEARS we have spent millions 
of dollars improving radar. Now, 
because some IR detectors can find 
enemy aircraft better than some 
radar installations can, we may have 
to redesign our missile and aircraft 
guidance systems to make use of this 
advantage. Some researchers believe 
that IR will take the place of radar 
within ten years for missile guidance, 
target detection and mapping. IR 
pictures of the earth can be taken, 
day or night, without the need of 
any light. 

IR systems react in millionths of 
a second. Because of this there has 
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been speculation about IR in the 
brains of automatic flare-out and 
landing systems in our.jets. Then, 
when pilots are wounded or other- 
wise unable to make a hairline ap- 
proach, the landing system could 
take over and bring them smoothly 
to earth. The IR detector would 
home in on special lights along the 
sides of the runway. 

But IR’s biggest boon will come 
in the form of cheaper plastics, 
stronger alloys and longer-wearing 
fabrics. As automation takes over 
our factories, the magic eye of in- 
frared will keep a close watch—from 
a safe distance—over the tempera- 
ture of hundreds of manufacturing 
processes. Then, swiftly and silently. 
it will set in motion the machinery 
that heats or cools the raw materials 

—within one-tenth of a degree. 

In Akron, Ohio, Goodyear ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co. chemists employ an 
infrared machine to determine 
where and at what temperature an 
automobile tire breaks down before 
it blows out, while Philadelphia’s 
Merck Sharp & Dohme plant uses 
IR to guarantee that drugs are 
bottled under the right labels. And 
still more recently, banks and ware- 
have experimenting 
with infrared as a supplier of heat. 

Meanwhile, in the laboratory, IR 
is used to study the structure of in- 
dividual molecules. (A British re- 
searcher, with its help, hopes to pry 
into the molecular structure of or- 
ganic materials and “discover the 
secret of life itself.”’) It is used in the 
spectroscopic analysis of bleod and 
various drugs. It can determine the 
damage done to tissues during sur- 
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SCIENCE DISCOVERS A NEW, QUICK, 
EASY, SAFE METHOD OF COPING WITH 





In this enlightened day and age of 
sex education there are very few 
subjects married women hesitate to 
discuss among themselves frankly 
and openly. 


With one exception! Rarely will a 
woman mention, even to an intimate 
friend, her urgent need of informa- 
tion on how to cope with such a com- 
mon problem of feminine hygiene as 
the persistent odors that can rob the 
most fastidious of her personal dainti- 
ness and charm. 


And gently bred women sometimes 
feel too embarrassed to ask the advice 
of their doctors or druggists . . . to 
even discuss such an intimate subject 
“with a man.” 


Now, at last, science comes to the 
rescue with a modern method of in- 
timate feminine hygiene a woman can 
use with ease and confidence, buy 
without embarrassment anywhere, 
any time. 


This new method depends on vaginal 
suppositories called Zonitors®, 


THE PROBLEM 
WOMEN ARE TOO 
SHY TO TALK ABOUT 


By Eleanor B. Standish 


Zonitors are highly antiseptic and 
extraordinarily germicidal; guard 
against, destroy odors completely, 
maintain a high degree of personal 
safety for hours. Zonitors’ amazing 
effectiveness is due to one of the most 
potent antiseptic principles ever 
developed—the discovery of a prom- 
inent surgeon and chemist. 


It takes only a moment to use one 
of these snowy suppositories; and 
once inserted, Zonitors dissolve grad- 
ually, are ready to work instantly. 


Hospital tested, Zonitors have been 
pronounced by an eminent gyne- 
cologist safe and non-irritating to the 
sensitive tissues of the vaginal area. 
And women who have already dis- 
covered this pleasant, effective, 
modern solution to woman’s age-old 
problem use them as a regular addi- 
tion to their daily grooming routine. 
All agree, Zonitors are the modern 
married woman’s first satisfactory 
answer to complete peace of mind. 


Zonitors are available without pre- 
scription at all drug stores. 


(Advertisement) 


APRIL, 1960 
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(continued from page 134) 
gery, without even touching them. poration of America, to forecast: 
Right now, American industry is “Look for total infrared volume 
spending roughly $15,000,000 a year industrial and military—to surpass 

on infrared systems, with $10,000,- $500,000,000 by the early 1960s.” 
000 more being poured into research “Infrared cameras are so sensi- 
programs. But in a few years, even _ tive,” muses one IR expert, “that 
these substantial figures may be they can actually detect the differ- 
drops in the bucket. In the fiscal year ence between an angry woman and 
1959, the U.S. armed forces spent a placid one. Someday husbands 
more than $100,000,000 on infrared may use infrared to learn whether 
experiments, prompting Henry or not their wives got up on the 
Blackstone, president of Servo Cor- wrong side of the be di rvry 


THE VINTAGE YEARS 


COM POSER GIOACCHINO ROSSINI was once told by his doc- 
tor, “Your trouble stems from wine, women and song.” 
Rossini thought this over a moment, then said, “I can 
get along without the songs, since | compose my own.” 
“Which of the other two are you prepared to give 
up?” asked the doctor. 
“That,” replied Rossini, “depends entirely on the 


. $9 
Vintage. —DR. L. BINDER 


SUPREME COURT jUSTICE Hugo Black has kept himself 
fit over the years by playing his favorite game, tennis. 
On his 60th birthday, he was asked when he was going 
to give up the sport for something less strenuous. 

“IT gave it up once, 20 years ago, but never again,” 
replied Justice Black. “My doctor told me to quit be- 
cause it was too taxing a game for a man in his 40s. 
[ couldn’t wait until I was 50 to start playing again.” 


—E. E. EDGAR 


\N OLDSTER, wise in the ways of the world, gives this 
counsel for living to a ripe old age: “Worry less, play 
more. Ride less, walk more. Frown less, smile more. Eat 
less. che ww more. Waste less, save more. Preach less, do 


more, —VIRGINIA SHALK 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other material submitted for publication should be addressed 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and must be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibilits 
will be assumed by Coronet for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration 
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how to make the Bam 
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Sas 


It's more fun mixing drinks and drinking 
‘'em...when you follow this basic guide! 


Is the cocktail hour your favorite. ..except when you’re serving 
time in the kitchen playing host? Do you dread wading through 
pages of outer-space recipes to find that one down-to-earth 
sour? Or do you skip the mix-up altogether and jovially 
ask, “What kind of highball will you have?”’. Wait, don’t throw 
in the bar towel—your hosting problems are solved—right on 
these pages. Here you'll find, not every drink known to man, 
but those most in demand! With the best recipe for each drink, 
after many elimination tests (wow!) .. . and the easiest to fix, 
too. Plus simple, intriguing ways to vary these basic favorites. 
Just keep this handy mixing guide at your elbow, and your 
guests will bend theirs with cheers! 


and don't forget the SOUTHERN COMFORT 


You need only a few staple liquors for a basic home bar 
whiskey, gin, vodka, rum and Southern Comfort. S.C. is so 
versatile, its unique flavor adds new zest 
to the old stand-by drinks. Not to men- 
tion the many favorites that can only 
be made the Comfort” way! 


* Southern Comfort® 


WHAT /S SOUTHERN COMFORT? 
In the gracious days of the Old South, 
men had time for the finer things. One 
such man-of-leisure in New Orleans was 
disturbed by the taste of even the finest 
whiskeys. He took time to “smooth his 
spirits” with some rare and delicious in- 
gredients...and Southern Comfort was 
born! The formula for this unique 100 
proof liquor has remained a family secret 
to this day. We think you’// like it! 
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Use cracked ice for shaker 
drinks, lots of cubes for high- 
balls. Avoid “stale” ice, 
with that “icebox : 


taste.” 





BASIC GLASSWARE 





First Printing Fall, 1958 
Second Printing Fall, 1959 

Third Printing Spring, 1960 
Total Printing 30 million 







tips from the experts 



































THE MAGIC FORMULA TO 
SUCCESS — MEASURING! 


The best drinks are the 
result of exact measure- 
ments of the finest ingre- 
dients. Not even a high- 
ball should be mixed by 
the “eyeball” method. 
Here’re the figures you 
can count on: pony = ! oz. 
one jigger = | % oz. 

dash Yo teaspoon. 


DON'T SKIMP 
ON THE ICE! 


WHEN TO SHAKE—WHEN TO STIR? 


If a drink is made only 
with clear liquors, it re- 
quires only stirring with 
ice for proper mixing (the 
Stinger is one of few ex- 
ceptions). Shake drinks 
with hard-to-blend ingre- 
dients like: fruit juice, 
eggs, cream or sugar . 

and give it all you've got! 










WHAT KIND OF SUGAR IS BEST? 


Some prefer the way powdered sugar 
blends with ingredients in certain 
drinks, even though it “clouds up” 
a bit. Finely granulated sugar 
makes a clearer drink. 

Take your choice, but 
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CHILLED GLASSES— 
BETTER COCKTAILS! 


Before mixing cocktails, 
fill glasses with cracked 
ice to cool ‘em. When 
mixture’s ready, dump ice, 
dry glasses—and pour. 


SECRET OF THE 
FROSTED GLASS! 


For “frosted” drinks, put 
wet glasses in the icebox, 
or bury in shaved ice. For 
the “sugar-frosted” glass, 
dampen rim of pre-cooled 
glass with slice of lemon, 
then dip rim in powdered 
sugar for a few seconds. 
Knock off excess. 


put sugar in the shaker 


... frst! 
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Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach 

The drink that steals the lime- 
light, even under a Miami moon! 
jigger (1% 02.) Southern Comfort 
juice % lime 

]-UP 

Pour in tall glass with ice cubes, 
add lime, fill with 7-UP, stir. 
Try a S.C. Highball — 1% oz. 
Southern Comfort, squeeze % 
lime, fill with soda or cola. 


*Southern Comfort® 


cool quartet of gin favorites 


DRY MARTINI 
1/5 French type (dry) vermouth 4/5 dry gin 


Stir with cracked ice, strain, add green olive or 
pearl onion. For a Vodka-tini use vodka, omit gin. 
re GIN 'N TONIC 
juice & rind of % lime tonic water 
a jigger (1% oz.) dry gin 


Put lime, gin, ice cubes in 8-oz. glass, stir. Fill with 
tonic. Go Mexican—skip the gin—viva tequila! 






~ 


Put more tone in your tonics; use Southern Comfort instead of gin 
nothing more soothing than a “Comfort 'n Tonic.” 

TOM COLLINS 

1 tsp. powdered sugar % jigger lemon juice 
jigger (1% oz.) gin plain soda 

Dissolve sugar in juice. Add ice cubes, gin, soda 
and stir well. 

GIMLET 

3 parts dry gin or vodka dash plain soda 

1 part Rose’s Lime Juice 


Shake gin 'n juice with ice, strain. Top with soda. 


_ 


1 


KEBAB JRS. 

Sauté half-inch cubes meat; add and heat thoroughly 
green pepper squares, cocktail tomatoes, tiny onions, 
Salt to taste. Skewer alternately on small skewers. 
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The Ambassador East, 
Chicago 

One of the best nips the Windy 
City has to offer. Served at 
the Pump Room, it'll be a fav- 
orite in your living room, too! 
dash Angostura bitters 
splash of plain soda 
jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
Stir bitters and soda, add ice 
cubes and §.C. Top with twist of 


lemon peel, orange slice, cherry. 
*Southern Comfort® 





top 4 on the whiskey hit parade 


MANHATTAN 

% Italian (sweet) vermouth 
% bourbon or rye 

dash Angostura bitters* 


Stir with cracked ice, 
Strain, serve with cherry. 


Broadway lights can't hold a candle 


to Manhattans made this way: 4 
S.C., % dry vermouth. 


* Bitters Optional 
WHISKEY MIST 
jigger (1% oz.) either 

bourbon, scotch or rye 
Pour into Old Fashioned 
glass filled to brim with 
shaved ice. Add twist of 


lemon peel, stir; serve 
with short straws. 


Pour Southern Comfort over ice for a 
mist not be missed! 








OLD FASHIONED 

1 lump sugar 

dash Angostura bitters* 
splash of plain soda 

jigger (1% 02.) bourbon or rye 


Muddle sugar, bitters, 
soda. Add 2 ice cubes, 
orange Slice, cherry. 


* Bitters Optional 


WHISKEY SOUR 

% jigger lemon juice 

] tsp. powdered sugar 

jigger (1% 02.) bourbon or rye 


Shake well with cracked 
ice, strain. Serve with 
orange Slice, cherry. 

Use Southern Comfort with 4 tsp. 
powdered sugar, less lemon... for 
a sour to bring out the smiles! 


SNAPPY SNACK... 

Blend deviled ham with tart mayonnaise, diced 
celery or radish. Core center of large dill pickle. . . 
stuff with mixture, refrigerate. Serve in 1-in. slices. 
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Sardi’s Restaurant & 
Sardi’s East, New York 


The drink that Manhattan Island 
is proud to have as a namesake. 
As welcome in any crowd .. . as 
spring in Central Park. 

% Southern Comfort 

4% dry vermouth 

dash Angostura bitters * 

Stir with ice and strain into glass. 
Add cherry. 

* Bitters Optional 


smart combo of whiskey whetters 


ROB ROY 


1 part Italian (sweet) 
vermouth 

2 parts scotch 

dash Angostura bitters 


Stir 


strain. Serve with twist 
of lemon peel. 


WARD EIGHT 
% oz. lemon juice 

% OZ. orange juice 

2 02. 
4 dashes grenadine 

Shake with cracked ice, 
serve without straining. 














with cracked ice, 


rye 


Add orange slice. 
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* Southern Comfort" 


TODDY 


1 lump sugar 

dash Angostura bitters 

1 oz. water 

2 oz. bourbon, scotch or rye 


Muddle sugar, bitters, 
water. Add ice cubes, 
liquor, lemon peel twist 
Give your Toddy a “full body” 


make it with Southern Comfort in 
stead of your usual whiskey 





SCOTCH 'n 
COMFORT“ 


] jigger each: water, scotch 
and Southern Comfort 

Pour over cracked ice, 
add twist of lemon peel. 


BERMUDA EASY SPREAD... 

Chop equal parts of Bermuda onion and good Swiss 
cheese very fine, or put through meat grinder... 
spread mixture on buttered bread, cut in small pieces 
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Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
Waikiki Beach, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Coolest drink under the palm 
trees . . . aS much a sign of 
friendship as Hawaii’s lei! 

juice '/ lime 

Hawaiian pineapple juice 

2 oz. Southern Comfort 


Pack tall glass with cracked ice; 
add lime juice, Southern Com- 
fort. Fill with pineapple juice 


< and stir. 





tall...cool...territic 


MINT JULEP 
several mint sprigs 
l tsp. sugar 

dash water 

bourbon 


Crush mint, sugar, water 
in | 2-oz. glass. Fill to top 
with cracked ice, pour 
bourbon to %-in. of top. 
Stir ‘til glass frosts. 

Mint won't mind being crushed if 


you soothe it with Southern Comfort 
instead of bourbon (no sugar) 


MILK PUNCH 

1 tsp. sugar 

3 oz. rich milk 

yigger (1% 07.) 
Southern Comfort 

Shake 

strain; dust with nutmeg. 





with cracked ice, 


Pm PLANTER'S PUNCH 
juice of 4 lemon 

juice of % orange 

4 dashes Curacao 

= 2072. Jamaica rum 







Shake and strain into tall 
glass filled with shaved 
ice, stir. Decorate with 
fruit, serve with straws. 


CUBA LIBRE 
juice and rind % lime 
cola 

2 oz. rum 


Put rum, lime into tall 
glass with ice cubes; fill 
with cola. stir. 


Rum’s not glum, but switch to S.C 
and you'll cheer, “Ole!” 


ROQUEFORT SPREAD 
To “% cup Roquefort Cheese, add 2 tablespoons 


sour cream, | tablespoon each horse-radish and 
lemon juice, salt to taste; serve on crackers. 

















® /rader Vic's, San Francisco, 
New York, Los Angeles, Havana 
A drink with smooth enjoyment in 
every sip . . . in the South Pacific 
atmosphere of Trader Vic’s, or in 
any gathering of good friends. 
% jigger lemon juice 
% tsp. powdered sugar 
jigger (1% 02.) Southern Comfort 
Shake well with cracked ice, strain. 
Serve with orange slice and cherry. 


*Southern Comfort® 


4 smoothies tor cocktall time 


BLOODY MARY 
jigger (1% 07.) vodka 

2 jiggers tomato juice 

% jigger lemon juice 

dash worcestershire sauce 
salt and pepper to taste 
Shake with ice, strain. 


Follow the new “party line”... re 
place vodka with Southern Comfort 


MARGARITA 

1 oz. Cuervo tequila 

% oz. Triple Sec 

1 oz. lime or lemon juice 


Shake with cracked ice 


Moisten glass rim with 


fruit rind, spin in salt 


Sip over the salted edge. 
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SCREWDRIVER 

2 oz. vodka 

orange juice 

Put 2 ice cubes in 6-o0z. 
glass. Add vodka, fill with 
juice, stir. 

Be a master craftsman — make your 


next Screwdriver with a jigger of 
S.C. instead of vodka 





ALEXANDER 

% oz. fresh cream 

% oz. creme de cocoa 

jigger (1% oz.) gin or brandy 


Shake well, serve. 





Brandy's dandy — but % oz. S.C 
makes a really “Smart Alex”! 


Raw vegetables —carrots, radishes, celery, scallions 
and slices of cauliflower—to dunk into Russian 


QUICK DIP... 
\ ie 
| _s 4 dressing, mayonnaise or sour cream with chives. 











Brennan's French Restaurant, 
New Orleans 
Drink of the Old South .. . in the 


tradition of hospitality you'll find at 
Brennan's. 


~-~ O° —~ 


juice % fresh lime 
% oz. Ocean Spray cranberry juice 
2 oz. Southern Comfort 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain 
into glass. 





winning foursome...with everyone 








DAIQUIRI ST. LOUIS 
juice of % lime or lemon eemennmenaees 4 
1 tsp. powdered sugar % peach or apricot rt 
< jigger (1% oz.) light rum chilled Southern Comfort ; 


Place peach or apricot in 


: , large champaene or sher- 
Shake with cracked ice 8 pag 
9s , bet glass. Add chippedice, 
til shak ts, st ' 
7 SP OE, ER fill with Southern Comfort. 


Daiquiri, smackery, m-mm! Use % 
tsp. sugar, Southern Comfort (sans 
rum), adds new meaning totheword STINGER 


2 parts brandy 





GRASSHOPPER 1 part white creme de ar 4 
” menthe 
oz. cream 
1 oz. white creme de cacao Shake well with cracked 
1 oz. green creme de menthe ice, strain. 


Forget the brandy, and ring in 
Shake well or blend with — smooth Southern Comfort fora << 
cracked ice, strain. Stinger that's a humdinger! 





CHEESE 'N CHIP DIP 

Blend “% cup cottage cheese, “4 cup cream cheese; 
add “% cup shredded cooked shrimp, dash Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt to taste. Serve with potato chips. 




















Jack Dempsey'’s, 
New York 


Popular drink in Times Square 
that'll make a hit with your 
guests, too. Just pour a round 
and watch the fans gather! 


jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 

Pour into old fashioned glass 
with cracked ice or ice cubes. 
Add twist of lemon peel, Stir. 
*Southern Comfort® 


AFTER-DINNER DRINKS OF DISTINCTION 


CREME DE MENTHE 
FRAPPE 
] oz. green creme de 

menthe 


~_ 


Pour into glass filled with shaved ice; 
serve with short straws. 


Melt the ice with Southern Comfort instead of creme de 
menthe for a new frappe, the “Golden Glow.” 


> > 
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BLUE BLAZER 

% white creme de 
menthe 

% Southern Comfort 





Pour creme de menthe in cordial 
glass, float S.C. on top and ignite. 
W hen the flame dies, let glass cool and 
serve. Sure beats after-dinner mints! 


WEDDING PUNCH 

Cool ingredients 1 hour or more; pour 
into punch bowl over large piece of ice, 
add champagne, fruit slices. Serves 20. 


OLD SOUTH PARTY PUNCH 
Fast party starter anywhere! Cool in- 
gredients, mix and garnish with fruit 
as above. Serves 25. 


—_—r— 


fifth bottle 6 oz. lemon or 
Southern Comfort lime juice 

1 qt. sparkling water dash of bitters 

8 oz. cranberry juice 2 qts. B.V. champagne | 

fifth bottle 8 oz. grapefruit juice 
Southern Comfort 4 oz. lemon juice 

4 oz. Jamaica rum 2 qts. B.V. champagne 

8 oz. pineapple juice or sparkling water 

Pe 








Save Ye on all three sizes of these 
NEW Southern Comfort 
Steamboat Glasses 


Stunning blue and gold steamboat motif sparkles 
even before you add your favorite beverage! 
Beautiful basic glasses; no advertising on them. 


© New LONG DRINK glass 


Practically indispensable! For Collins, cooler or 


hi-ball . . . and every other tall favorite. 
SetofS glasses § 50 
(12 oz. size) $7.95 
VALUE! 


@ DOUBLE Old Fashioned glass 


An all-purpose favorite with the generous host! 
Inviting for hi-balls, on-the-rocks, even coolers. 


SetofS glasses § 50 
(15% oz. size) 07.96 


@New ON-THE-ROCKS glass 


Smart way to serve liquor and mists! Doubles as 


a generous fra lass. 
g PPE & All 9 glasses 


Set of 8 glasses (8 oz. size) 
pilus a matching MASTER see 
MEASURE glass (3 oz. size) Swrn fl 


@ matching MASTER MEASURE glass 


For the expert's touch in drink-mixirig! 5°/¢ 
Calibrated in % oz. (pony), 1% oz. —_ 
(jigger), 2 oz. (double) and 3 oz. o* 
(triple). each 





© NEW! GAY COCKTAIL “STEAMBOAT” NAPKINS 


ey ay” Cheery napkins say “Smooth Sailing,” are color- 
‘ ak mated to glasses in blue, gold and black. Two 
> — | plump packs of 40 each, for the price of postage 


and handling alone. $1.00 value, on/y 25¢ 







Order items desired by number and send check or money order to: 

Dept. 60S, Southern Comfort, 1220 N. Price Rd., St. Louis 32, Missouri 
Offers void wherever use.is prohibited, taxed, or restricted by law. 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS 32, MO 
© SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION Printed in U.S. A. 
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ISTEN, MY CHILDREN, and you 
L shall hear, of the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere,” wrote Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, conferring 
immortality upon the silversmith 
from Boston. But a man who out- 
rode Revere by nearly 400 miles lies 
in an almost forgotten grave in 
Hinsdale, Massachusetts. 

Every April 19—Patriots’ Day in 
Massachusetts—-Hinsdalers honor 
Israel Bissell, a 23-year-old rough- 
and-ready post rider, who on the 
19th of April in °75 started from 
Watertown, Massachusetts, with the 
news the British were coming, and 
didn’t stop till he got to Philadel- 
phia. He brought word of the start 
of the American Revolution to the 
colonies by riding a relay of horses 
day and night for four days and six 
hours. His first stop was Worcester, 
39 miles away. “To arms! To arms!” 
he cried. ““The war has begun!” 

Into Connecticut he rode and at 
Pomfret found Israel Putnam, hero 
of the Colonial wars, at his spring 
plowing. Putnam went to the village 
tavern to muster his men. On Bissell 
galloped to Lebanon, Connecticut, 
where he told Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull of the fighting. 

Bissell’s next major stop was New 
Haven, where Benedict Arnold— 
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He 
outrode 
Paul 
Revere 


ie tele by Arthur Myers 
later to betray his country—gath- 
ered his company and forced the 
town selectmen to give him the keys 
to the New Haven powder house. 

Cutting the usual mail run in half, 
Bissell pounded along the coast and 
into New York. Ferrying across the 
Hudson, he raced on through New 
Brunswick and Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and into Philadelphia, where 
the Continental Congress was sit- 
ting. When he arrived with his news, 
our nation’s fathers knew the irrev- 
ocable step had been taken. It was 
war; the new nation had been born. 

In the meantime, Paul Revere 
had ridden a total of only about 
ten miles from Boston to Lexing- 
ton. On his way to nearby Concord, 
the British took his horse away and 
let him walk back to Lexington. 

Before that night and after it, Re- 
vere was prominent in the struggle 
of the new nation, but on the 19th 
of April in 1775 his role was minor 
compared to that of Bissell. 

A more recent versifier has coined 
a couplet that might help assuage 
the indignation of present-day resi- 
dents of Hinsdale: 

“Listen, my children, and give 

a whistle, 
At the four-day ride of Israel 
Bissell.” ‘big 
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Monaco’s years of Grace 


Everything’s been booming since her marriage: real estate, 


tourism, gambling, the building trade — even Rainier’s ego 


BY GLENN FRANKLIN 


T WAS THE WEDDING OF THE CENTURY. On April 18, 1956 
I — just like in the fairy tales of our childhood — the 
Beautiful Commoner, Grace Kelly, pride of Philadelphia 
and Hollywood, married the Handsome Prince, Rainier III, 
ruler of Monaco, whose title goes back to the 13th century. 

Almost four years have passed since Miss Kelly became 
Her Serene Highness, Princess Grace of Monaco. She has 
been living happily ever after with His Serene Highness. 
But what may be completely unexpected are the amazing 
changes that these years of Grace have wrought in the 
368-acre principality. First and foremost, she has been a 
remarkable success as princess. An emissary of the court 
attributes this somewhat loftily to the fact that “‘Her 
Serene Highness was born to be a princess.” There is the 
perfect blending of regal dignity, worthy of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself, with a kind of sweet, shy desire to be demo- 
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cratic and to get along well with 
her subjects. 

The old Kelly coolness is gone 
now. Her somewhat distant cameo- 
like beauty and tight-drawn man- 
nequin’s figure have given way to a 
nicely filled-out prettiness. She walks 
with an air of happily-married re- 
laxation. The natural modesty that 
always lurked beneath the disci- 
plined debutante manner comes 
through more easily now. From 
somewhere, she’s even developed 
the easy casualness that is the ac- 
cepted attribute of born royalty who 
do not have to worry about how 
they'll do at the box office next 
week. She now wears her horn- 
rimmed glasses during performances 
at the Monte Carlo Opera House or 
while she is reviewing the 65-man 
Palace Guard—thus admitting that 
| she is nearsighted. 





F TRUTH now be told, the people of 

Monaco expected very little from 
Princess Grace. All they wanted 
was for Prince Rainier to marry 
/someone—anyone—who would give 
them an heir to the throne. For, if 
the throne were left vacant, Mon- 
aco, by terms of a treaty signed in 
1918, would automatically become 
a protectorate of France. 

Grace took care of this in short 
order by presenting her husband 
and anxious subjects with a baby 
virl, Princess Caroline, on January 
23, 1957. (In Monaco, girls can 
succeed to the throne.) Then, the 
following year, on March 14th, she 





»roduced a son, Prince Albert (who, 


-|as a boy, takes precedence over his 


|sister as heir apparent). 
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The Princess has many other 
happy qualities. She dresses elegant- 
ly and was several times chosen as 
one of the world’s ten best-dressed 
women. She is a devout Catholic, 
attending mass every Sunday at ten 
in the palace chapel. She also takes 
an active but unobtrusive interest in 
the life of the principality. As presi- 
dent of the Monaco Red Cross, she 
looks after indigent mothers and 
children. She pays periodic visits 
to the local orphanage and old 
people’s home and is guiding spirit 
of the hospital. 

Under her hands, the big palace 
of the Grimaldis that perches up on 
‘The Rock” is now run in the man- 
ner of a gracious American home. 
Meals are apt to be rather simple, 
though there is a Cordon Bleu chef 
in the kitchen. Grace and Prince 
Rainier entertain at lunch time— 
with anywhere from six to 20 people 
around the table. There are also an 








average of two official dinners a | 


week. The other five evenings, they 
dine alone, whenever possible. Gen- 
erally, this is followed by a spot of 
TV, after which the Prince may re- 
tire to pound out a report on his 
typewriter. There is nothing, how- 
ever, they enjoy more than to steal 
away in their Mercedes or Lancia 
convertibles to try some new restau- 
rant in the hills beyond Cannes. 
The thing about Grace that 
Monaco’s citizens are proudest of is 
her “European” attitude toward 
her marriage. She is a living denial 
of everything nasty that has ever 
been said against the American 
Woman. At public functions, she is 
content to sit back, look beautiful 
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and let His Highness do the talking. 

A periect princess deserves to sit 
on the throne of a happy and pros- 
land. and Monaco } 
rently in the middle of the biggest 
boom of its colorful history. 


perous IS CUlr- 


‘Though no one likes to mention it 
today. the once fabulous little play- 
dukes 


roamed tree and tortunes were made 


vround. where the erand 
and lost between sips of champagne. 
was in the throes of a depression 
during the immediate vears Before 
In the spring of 1951 the 
Monte Carlo re- 
sembled a deserted movie set. Fully 
2.000 hotel rooms were closed down: 


Csrace. 
ieweled citv. of 


there were “For Rent” signs on villa 
villa. You count the 
vachts in the harbor on the fingers 


alte! could 


of asingle hand: and there were tew 
sions of life in the Casino. 





But today there 1S a tremendous 
Evervthing 
seems 1n a state of constant move- 


amount of building. 
ment and change. Everywhere you 
go, there are piles of brick and gird- 
ers, Italian workmen singing at the 
top of their lungs on high scaffolds. 
new foundations being set and old 
ones hacked away. Land is now so 
precious here that most of the ex- 
panding has to be vertical. As a re- 
sult. skyscrapers up to 15 stories are 
sprouting thickly from waterfront to 
cliffside. And 
being ripped apart at the roof and 
having new stones added. 


many buildings are 


instance. thev are 


land 


In one even 


creatine where no land ex- 
isted betore. A two-mile-longe tun- 
nel is being bullt. at a cost of about 


$7.500.000. to conceal the French 


railroad line that runs through the 
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You may puncture your ear 
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ingredients in New Formula 
Kerid will remove even deep, 
stubborn wax painlessly in 
only minutes! Get Kerid today. 
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principality. Other things that strike 
the Monaco returnee are the num- 
ber of yachts in the harbor and the 
crowded hotels. 

“Suddenly, Monte Carlo has be- 
come the place to go to again,” says 
the man at the tourist office. 

There are a barrage of statistics 
to bear this out. “Last year, we had 
800,000 visitors,” adds the tourist 
office representative. “Almost 100,- 
O00 registered in our 45 hotels for an 
average stay of ten days. We expect 
to do even better this year.” 

Although Monaco hasn’t been 
able to resurrect the old dukes and 
their bejeweled dames, it does draw 
much of the aristocracy of today: 
high-powered industrialists, oil mil- 
lionaires, famous movie directors, 


people who rate respectful mentions 
in gossip and society columns, form- 


er English chorus girls married to 
newly-dawned knights. 

Thus old Monte is once again go- 
ing great guns socially, but with two 
“seasons: winter and summer. 
Once more, there are Friday night 
galas, where the ladies are as highly 
coutured, the dinners as opulent and 
the gentlemen as well-heeled as in 
the old days. And, the old Casino 
as well as the new Sporting d’Eté 
(Summer Casino) are besieged by 
a mob of system-makers and would- 
be bank breakers, as in the pre- 
World War I heyday. 

Some economists may claim that 
Monaco’s boom is due to the recent 
influx of refugee money from North 
Africa or the growing number of 
foreign residents and corporations 
that have ensconced themselves here 
because of the no-income tax situa- 
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tion or even to Mr. Aristotle Onas- 
sis, the Greek shipping tycoon, who 
is the largest single stockholder in 
the corporation that runs the Ca- 
sino, the major hotels and other 
recreational facilities. 

But the major credit must go to 
the gracious American princess. 
later, everyone admits 
that Grace has brought the princi- 
pality more solid, 14-carat-gold pub- 
licity than it could have gotten in a 
thousand years. Princess Grace also 
has been something of a revolution- 
ary influence in Monaco. 

For one thing, there have been 
some marked changes in Prince 
Rainier. Now that he has a wife 
and family, he is taking his job as 
ruler of Monaco even more serious- 
His interest in political and 


or 


‘economic matters has been intensi- 





fied. He has developed a galloping 
social conscience that has led him to 


rebuild the local orphanage so that 


it is now better equipped than most 
U.S. private schools, reorganize the 
hospital along the lines of Johns 


_Hopkins and set up a boys’ club, like 
those he’d seen in New York and 
Philadelphia, designed to keep the 


youth of Monaco off the tourist- 
crowded streets. His near-obsession 
now is low-cost housing for workers 
and Government employees. And he 
is even talking about giving the 


‘women of Monaco complete voting 





rights—just like they have in his 
wile’s native land. 

Almost since the wedding day, 
Rainier has been speeding plans to 
transform Monaco into nothing less 
than the cultural and intellectual 
center of the western world. He 
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wants to develop a rounded econ- 
omy—to bring in new industries that 
will supply all the local needs and 
perhaps someday sell books, beer, 
fabrics, frozen fish, chocolates and 
drugs to the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

In other words, the Prince is act- 
ing as if Monaco were a real country 
instead of a happy hangover from 
an old Nelson Eddy film. As may 
well be imagined, this has brought 
him into polite, but nonetheless real, 
conflict with the refugee tycoons 
and the local business barons. 

The battle was solidly joined over 
the new railway tunnel. Rainier re- 
garded these 22 acres as just the 
place to build some low-cost work- 
ers’ housing. The tycoons, whose 
money would be used for whatever 
building would be done there, 
thought otherwise. The Prince met 
defeat—at least, for the moment. 
When the tunnel is finished, two new 
super-hotels and a string of high- 
priced villas will be erected there. 

But everyone had forgotten that, 
technically, Rainier is a divine mon- 
arch. And, last April, he proceeded 
to act like one. 

He had been having difhculties 
with the 18-man National Council, 
whose duties are to advise him on 
matters of state and to pass on the 
national budget. ‘The Council 
wanted more power. Pressuring the 
Prince into granting it, they held off 
passing the 1959 budget. This halt- 
ed many of his pet projects. Where- 
upon, like many an irate monarch 
before him, Rainier dissolved the 
Council. Then, he signed the budget 


himself and started the projects up | 
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again. Many people were shocked 
to sce the heretofore manageable 
Prince assume “‘dictatorial” powers 
even for the purpose of projects 
democratic in their intent. 

Another direction in which Prin- 
cess Grace shows promise of upset- 
ting the Monaco applecart arises 
from the fact that she was once a 
movie star. 

“Sure, Monaco has glamor now,” 
an American journalist from Paris 
“But it’s Hollywood glamor. 
If people were interested in roy alty, 
they'd go to London.” 

About one-eighth of the 800.000 
visitors last year were hotel guests. 
he other 700,000 arrived in tourist 
buses. Ihe latter are of a type old 
Monte has never seen before. Any- 


said. 


hody who has been to Hollywood 
identify them at a_ glance. 
They're the folks who plunk down 
their hard-earned and are 
driven around to see the homes of 
the movie stars. That is just what 
theyre doing here now. 


Call 


cash 


The time to see the sightseeing 
buses invade Monaco is on a Sunday 
afternoon in the summer. They bea 
license plates from all over Europe. 
The men out of them 
wear Hawanan ‘T-shirts 
what passes for Hawanan-style T- 
shirts in Helsinki or Diisseldorf) : 
the women, summer dresses bought 
off the peg in their own national 
equivalent of Klein’s. They have a 
half-day to spend and no time to 
waste. So, they dash out to see the 
sights—Kelly’s castle on the hill. 

There is a souvenir stand smack 
against the palace gate. Almost ev- 
eryone stops here to buy plates. 


who pour 


stvle (Ol 
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scarves, costume jewelry = and ‘GO iD EN DO |1LAR Vd 
pocketbooks bearing likenesses of ‘ A : 
Rainier and Grace. from Alaska | 
During the summer months the 
palace is open to the paying public. 
Price is 120 frances (25 cents) per 
visitor: or 100 francs (20 cents) if 
you are in a tour group. Inside, you 
are allowed to see only the State 
Rooms. On reaching the entrance 
to the private apartments, everyone 
slows down—the lady from Liver- 
pool, the fish merchant from Hel- 
sinki, the delicatessen owner from 
[iisseldorf—to see if Her Highness 
might emerge. But she never does, 
for she is not in residence at the pal- 
ace during the summer months. 
Those 700,000 people passing 
through spend quite a bit of money. 
One of these days, somebody is go- 
ing to heure out that Monaco mieht 
do a great deal better financially 


with these folks and others like them Send ae | for this 
than with the gilded party givers | collector’s item 


and former kings. And, as a result, ui 
yme medium-priced hotels are eo- | Last chance to join Alaska’s “gold rush 
7 ; _ send for your Alaska Statehood “pan- 
> washed” souvenir “GOLDEN DOLLAR” 
That would seem to be the way | today. You'll possess a collector’s item of 
the wheel is going to turn. Monte | the future. You'll receive this beautiful 
_, | Commemorative coin celebrating Alaska’s 
Carlo will become another Miami historic entry into the Union by airmail 
Beach—brash and bright and gay; | direct from the rim of the Arctic Circle. 


and just a wee bit more democratic 
than it is now. And when this hap- 
pens, it will be due, in very large part, 





ing to be built. 


Clip and airmail to CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


to the remarkable young lady from , Dept. 45 


Hollywood who honored Monaco 


, . 3 | enclose $1. Please send my Alaska 
by becoming its Princess. i 


“GOLDEN DOLLAR” souvenir by 


return airmail. 
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The Little Brown Jug 
Old E. L. ANDERSON 


Rye or Bourbon 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 


Delivered in sealed case (no marks) 
at your home, Direct from the Dis- 
Save all middlemen’s profits 


and adulterations. Buy of us at 
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ness strictly confidential. Address 
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Preserve Your Horse’s Feet. 


Most troubles with horses’ 
feet arise from standing on 
board floors, and by being driv- 
en on paving and hard roads, 
the foot becoming contracted, 
brittle and feverish. To over- 
come this, and keep the foot 
in a sound, healthy condition, 
my 8 at L night Collins’ Eu- 

It will remove all 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


The Art of wheelmanship is a gentlemanly and fasci- 
nating one, once acquired never forgotten, which no 
young man should neglect to acquire. 


The Bicycle is practical everywhere that a buggy is, 
and enables you to dispense with the horse and the care 
anc cost of keeping him. It is destined to be the prevail- 
ing light, quick, ready conveyance incountry towns, 

The Youth take to bicycles like ducks to water, 
They ride it quickly, easily, safely and gracefully. They 
can get more pleasure out of it than out of a horse,a 
boat, and a tennis or cricket outfit all together. 


Parents should favor bicycle riding by their boys, bee 
cause it gives them so much enjoyment, makes them 
lithe and strong, keeps them from evil associations, and 
increases their knowledge and their self-reliance. There 
is no out-door game or amusement so safe and wholesome, 


The above paragraphs are but fr gatery suggese 
mer 


tions; ask those who have ridden: read “The can 
Bicycler” (50 cts.), the “Bicycling World” (7 cts. a copy), 
our illustrated catalogue (3-ct. stamp). 


The Columbia btoyeles are of clegant design, best 
construction, fine finish, and are warranted. They may 
be had with best ball-bearings, finest nickel plate, and 
= specialties of construction and finish, according to 
choice. 


The Mustang |s a less expensive, plain and service- 
able style of bicycle made by us for boys and youths. 

Physicians, clergymen. lawyers, business men of 
every class, are riding our Columbias in nearly ever 
State and Territory to-day, with profitin pocket, wit 
benefit in health,and with delightful recreation. The L.A. 
W. Meetat Boston brought men together on bicycies; 
but the boys, who outnumber them, and who have their 
own clubs and associations in so many places, were at 
or and at home. Why don’t every boy have a bi- 
cycle 

Send 3-cent stamp for our 24-page illustrated catae 
logue and price-list, with full information. 


THE POPE M’F°’G CO., 


508 Washington Street, 
BOSTON MASS. 
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You cannot match this car. You cannot 
find another that combines runabout sim- 
plicity and liveliness with such power 
and capacity; such absolute strength and 
reliability and such style. 

This car carried four people 57 miles on 13% 
gallons of gasoline in the recent Chicago to Cedar 
Lake contest; and carried four people 682 miles 
for $3.38 per passenger in the New York Motor 
Club’s great six-day tour, winning the gold medal 
for all $1,500 cars. 


When the extra seat is not in use it folds down neatly 
out of the way. Or you can buy it as a 2-seat car for $650 
and afterwards add the extra seat. 

This gives you a trim, handy car with almost touring-car 
ability but without the complications or expense. It gives 
you 26 miles an hour; two speeds and reverse; ample 
climbing power; and positive “ get there.” 
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A combination not found in any other car 


Write for the 1907 catalogue which describes it in detail. 


R. M. Qwen & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Sales Agents 


Also the REO $1,280 five-passenger Touring Car. 











HOME SAFETY RAZOR. 


Even if you never shaved before, it is absolutely impossible to cut the 
face. Itis specially adapted to the young just beginning to shave; to the old, with 
trembling hands, to those who have verv tender faces, and to all who consider their 
time of value, as they can shave with ease, 
comfort and safety in five minutes or less, 
with it. 


EASTMAN & KRAUSS RAZOR:CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 










MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS AND STROPS OF ALL KINDS. 
ALSO POCKET CUTLERY, SCISSORS AND SHEARS. 


1891 





It is Accident or Disease Only that 
puts Horse Hair on the Market 









Not a Pleasant Thought to Dream Upon. 
Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


Mr. N. PASHKOW is a mattress renovator, of Newark, N J. He issues a circular booming his 
method and its necessity. He probably knows his business, and he says: “Hair is animal matter 
and is continually decaying. it is not healthy to sleep upon a mound of decayed animal 
matter’’—all of which is very true. It explains why more than 200 people a day order an 


Ostermoor Mattress*15 


Express 
Prepaid 
@ Anywhere 




















Now comes the season when 
Comfort depends on the car 


Five-Passenger 


Coupe, $2900 


Here is the car that you will 
like—this car of delightful com- 
fort; easy-riding and service- 
ability—this car of grace and 
sturdy build. Spacious; lux- 


uriously appointed; accommo- 
dates five persons comfortably—a// 


oO rlan a Either Front or 


E 1 ec + r i c Rear Seat Drive 


facing forward. Exclusive Borland 
arrangement of brake levers elimi- 
nates the opening in floor where 
cold draughts enter in most electrics. 
Wind or rain, snow or sleet can- 
not mar your enjoyment. The 
Borland Electric gives a superlative de- 
gree of comfort in all sorts of weather. 


5 passenger coupe body ; wheel base, 96 inches ; includes ** JEX1DC** batteries: standard 


lelt-side drive, with horizontal lever control 


makes of cushion or special pneumatic elec- 


from either front or rear seat. Six speeds for- | tc tires, Price, equipped ready for service, 
ward and three reverse. Regular equipment | $2900. 


May we send you the handsome Borland 


Poster Book: 


Just write and say so. 


The Borland Grannis Company 


314 East Huron Street 











——————— 





Chicago, Illinois (13) 




















FROG IN YOUR THROAT 
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1917 


Dutch Colonial for wide 

inside lots or narrow cor- 

ner lots. Full ceiling 

heights entire second floor, 

} sewing room, columned and 

ay inset front entrance. 

Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 

interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 

glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with 

complete instructions and wetness a ees to your 

station. Permanent Homes— PORTABLE. Many 

styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 101. 


The ALADDIN Co., fiduican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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MEET 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN 


\ few years ago life for Chung San 
Kim was hopeless. He had no home in 
war ravaged Seoul, Korea. His mother 
died during the communist invasion. 
Kven the chance to vO lO school was 
denied him. His invalided father could 
not earn enough for Chung San’s tood 
ana school supplies 

One day a truly astonishing thing 
happened! \ Save the Children Feder- 
ation Representative came to then 
shack and told Chung San Kim that he 
had a sponsor... a kind person who 
wished to help children in need. His 
sponsor was Mirs. Sonia Busch ofl 
Millbrook, N. Y. in the United States \t the end of every lette he drew a 


rae id hel hi picture to illustrate his thoughts. 
, San ‘lieve ; : 
lung San could mot beneve fis With drawings and words touched 


good fortune until he received money by poetry, Mrs. Busch in Millbrook 
and undreamed-ot gilts of tood and Vy 


warm clothing. [The thing that meant 
more than the feeding of his hungry ca eet ae ‘ 
body was the chance to feed his naan The SCF Family of Sponsors 
hungry mind. Mrs. Busch’s sponsor You, too, can be a beautiful American 
ship meant Chung San could go to in the eyes of a child. Join with Mrs. 
school! Busch and the many sponsors of SCI 
[hrough correspondence, Mrs. Sonia who get enormous satisfaction trom 
Busch became more than a name to helping children like Chung San Kim 
Chung San Kim .. . more than a in the less fortunate, free countries of 
sponsor. He called her, “Sister whom the world. 
l only can see in dream.” Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
Poignantly he wrote: experience of “people-to-people” help, 
“Autumn has stolen away, and now that can be one of the most gratifying 
it is carly winter here in Korea. ‘The experiences in your life. 
Pees ee SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSCS SF SF SF SF SF SF SFC SF SSS SF SF SS See ee eS ee 


Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS’ 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 


skeletonized trees without reddened 
leaves are standing lonely .. . Praying 
for the happiness ot my sister.” 


knew that in Chung San Kim's 
eves, she is a beautiful American. 


% 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
| 
[ want to sponsor a child at $150 a year im Korea. . (, reece . France... ' 
Lebanon. . Finland. . Italy... West Germany... Austria. r where need - 
is greatest... [enclosed is $150 for 1 year... $75 semi-annually... $37.50 tor Ist 4 
quarter... $12.50 tor Ist month... | cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my gift 4 
ot > i 
i 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
’ 
' 


Please send me my sponsored child's name, story and picture. 


ZONE.......... STATE 


Contributions are Deductible for Income Tax purposes CO 4.69 
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Myths 
and 
facts 
about 
married 
love 


BY JEROME & JULIA RAINER 


Ww ARE THERE SO many complaints by husbands and 
wives at various stages of marriage about the dis- 
parities of emotional intensity? 

Such periods may occur in any marriage, when one 
partner’s desire seems to outrun or lag behind the other’s. 
But it is far from inevitable that these differences, whether 
they arise from physical or psychological causes, need 
bring about contention. When there is conflict, the roots 
can generally be found in the emotional soil of the mar- 
riage. Couples who point to disparity of sexual desire as 
the cause of their disaffection are usually pointing to a 
result, not a cause. The true disturber is at a deeper level 
of interpersonal relations. Here dwell hostilities, resent- 
ments, disappointments that may never have been faced 





and resolved. If they can be discov- 
ered and dealt with. conflict over 
differences in desire disappears. 

On the other hand, many courting 
couples, up in the clouds, blithely 
assume that after marriage each will 
desire the other with the same ur- 
gency ever after. While this may be 
romantic, it is not realistic—in view 
of the basic differences between the 
sexes. The male, because he is more 
susceptible to erotic stimuli, tends to 
need physical contact more fre- 
quently than the female. He lives 
closer to the brink of arousal. Fewer 


avenues of arousal are open to the 


female: hence her needs are gen- 
erally less imperative. This is not 
to say that, once aroused, she is not 
capable of as great intensity as the 
male. But she is generally a less in- 
Hammable creature. 

Usually the husbands who com- 
plain are the inarticulate or im- 
patient wooers. They fail to recog- 
nize that affectionate sentiments and 
tender wooing are potent stimulants 
to most Not that 
prelude to love-making needs to be 
a ceremony. That would soon pall. 
But a wife likes to feel comfortable 
emotionally and abrupt approaches 
to love-making are likely to freeze 
rather than melt her defenses. In 
long-run marriages, tender, humor- 
ous, playful moods, warm affection- 
ate moods, moods that are various 
and spontaneous occur without any 
need to devise or arrange them. 
They result naturally from the var- 
ious ways in which two individuals 
learn to know and love each other. 

Suppose a man is inarticulate. If 
he is fond of his wife he can surely 
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find ways to express his feelings. All 
a wife usually needs is the assurance 
that she is loved as a person, not 
merely as a convenience. 

A wife who is not being satisfied 
emotionally over a long period may 
give every indication of frigidity. 
Only a revision of her husband’s 
manners will mend this situation. 
But she does not have to suffer in 
silence until she rebels or goes on 
strike. There is something she can 
do about it. With an awkward or in- 
experienced husband whose inten- 
tions are better than his technique, 
the wife may be the one who im- 
proves their compatibility. By tol- 
erantly, gently, patiently guiding her 
husband she may ultimately attain 
a level of highly satisfactory love- 
making. A tense, anxious, or precipi- 
tate husband has often been con- 
verted by his wife’s forbearance and 
sympathy into a tender lover. 

Most husbands are able to accept 
without difficulty the enforced con- 
tinence of about six weeks before 
and six weeks after childbirth. But 
sometimes a man is troubled by his 
wile’s apparent unresponsiveness. It 
is not at all unusual for a wife’s in- 
terest to become sidetracked, not 
only by the physical adjustments at- 
tending childbirth, but also by the 
care of the baby. 

Giving birth to a new life is an 
overwhelmingly dramatic experi- 
ence. Although a husband shares it 
intensely, he can share it only vicari- 
ously. In such circumstances the 
mature husband does not nurse im- 
aginary injuries to his masculine 
pride. He tries to be patient until his 
wife has absorbed her experience 
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and can settle back once more into 
his arms. For her part, she might try 
to remember that her husband does 
not relish being left too long waiting 
for her warm response. 

Fatigue and illness are of course 
notorious intruders. Illness may be 
unavoidable. But fatigue that con- 
stantly displaces affection can build 
up to conflict. Whether it is a hus- 
band swallowed up by his job or 
business, an overburdened housewife 
or an overdedicated career woman, 
the price paid is too high. “Are you 
married to your job or to me?” is a 
snarl that has long resounded down 
the corridors of marriage. 

In a union that has always en- 
joyed the glow of interpersonal love 
and that has been kept supple with 
companionship, there need not be 
any loss of interest in each other, no 
matter how intense the husband’s 
absorption in his surging career. 
Nor, if he suffers tension, anxiety or 
disappointment, does he need to suf- 
fer them alone. During crucial times 
there may be less frequent, perhaps 
less tumultuous love-making. There 
is also a quieter kind of love-making 
that effects not only a fusion of 
bodies but a sharing of hopes, plans 
and fortune, good or ill. 


HERE ARE many possible causes 

for conflict between partners in a 
modern marriage. In today’s mobile 
society young people of widely con- 
trasting backgrounds have a chance 
to fall in love and get married. The 
campus of any state university is a 
marital melting pot. So is a big city 
office, where young men and young 
women come together from homes 
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that are miles apart geographically, 
as well as in countless other ways. 

When such young strangers marry 
they are, for the most part, reason- 
ably aware that they may have to 
come to terms with religious dif- 
ferences; perhaps also with educa- 
tional and economic ones. What 
they are rarely prepared to discover 
is that there are emotional differ- 
ences as well. Different cultural 
conditioning, as Dr. Kinsey dra- 
matically showed, produces different 
codes of sexual practice. 

Settling such differences by dis- 
cussion may be difficult. But it is 
urgent for both partners to realize 
that what is coming between them is 
not a change in their feelings for 
each other, but customs, ways of be- 
having. It is important to make this 


.distinction before the customs can 


mar the feelings. Too often the cus- 
tcm in question takes on an emo- 
tional value, with a “right” and a 
“wrong” to it. Asense of humor will 
prove no handicap in any cool dis- 
cussion of disparate codes of love- 
making. The settlement is_ best 
achieved by easy stages, not in one 
single saved-up session of bitterness. 

A myth persists that sometime 
early in marriage a husband’s keen 
amorous interest in his wife will sud- 
denly become dull. This is thought 
to be a kind of natural law of 
diminishing returns. Statistics, how- 
ever, reveal no such trend. It is not 
the nature of the male to become 
suddenly apathetic without specific 
cause. While diminution of male 
desire does occur, its rate is so 
gradual as to be unnoticed. 

Some marriage manuals raise still 
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another bogy—-that of difference in 
age. Couples are warned that a wife 
should be no more than ten years 
younger than her husband. Today 
we know that a bride of 20 who has 
chosen a mate of 35 or even 40 is not 
necessarily heading for an arid des- 
ert in her middle and later years. 
The span of male vitality has length- 
ened appreciably in the past few 
decades, and it is still lengthening. 
A rich, active and satisfying emo- 
tional life in the early and middle 
vears itself extends interest and po- 
tency. What the age difference may 
be between partners 1s less important 
than the emotional maturity each 
one brings to the marriage. 

Another well-intentioned myth 
has it that physical contact between 
well-mated husbands and_ wives 
should be nothing less than su- 
premely exalting—a combination of 
the Fourth of July, Christmas and a 
whirl on a celestial roller coaster. 

A feeling of inadequacy and disil- 
lusion is bound to be the result from 
such overcharged expectations. Ac- 
tually healthy marital relations are 
sometimes very successful, some- 
times partly successful, sometimes 
unsuccessful. There may be occa- 
sions when two persons, in a state of 
of unusually attuned psychic har- 
mony and physiological readiness, 
can achieve something that re- 
sembles exaltation. This, however, 


is the exception rather than the rule. 

Love-making is under no pres- 
sure to make a demonstration or to 
compete with any record, It does 
not strain for ‘mmortal moments. 
Healthy lovers are unself-consciously 
and unashamedly themselves. They 
are perfectly aware of each other’s 
follies and foibles. They are not de- 
luded by illusions of glamor. Glam- 
or, in the final analysis, is but an art- 
ful dodger of the truth, concocted to 
disguise reality. It only blocks the 
way to deepest intimacy. 

Nor are persons truly in love dis- 
quieted over occasional differences 
of desire. What if their emotion is in- 
tense at one time and not so intense 
at another? They do not expect al- 
ways to plumb the deepest depths 
or ascend mystical heights. They also 
find it quite possible to be merely 
friendly companions, embracing 
each other in a deep gesture of friend- 
ship, affection and understanding. 

Modern sex has been raked over 
the coals for its banality and its lack 
of feeling. The criticism is just. But 
the wracked and mystical passion of 
Tristan and Isolde is hardly the only 
alternative. By modern standards of 
emotional well-being, that pair did 
not function very successfully. Hus- 
bands and wives need to know first 
about friendship and tenderness and 
caring, before they can have heaven 


too. Wie 


WHERE'D EVERYBODY GO? 


A REPORT SHOWS that an 85-year-old physician has de- 
livered 3,700 babies in the same town over a 59-year 
period. The town’s present population—700. 


—~CATHERINE C. HATCH 
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Those irritating “snitching posts’ 


BY LEWIS NORDYKE 


It’s the parking meter’s 25th birthday. 
But drivers—taken for a $125,000,000-a-year 
‘‘ride’’—aren’'t celebrating 


oO AFTERNOON a dozen business 
executives gathered in an ele- 
gant office in Amarillo, Texas, to 
sign the final papers in a $19,000,- 
000 natural gas deal. One of the 
principals, a lawyer, was unexplain- 
ably absent. Impatiently the other 
men kept glancing at their watches, 
for some had to catch planes. 
Finally, the lawyer strolled in, ten 
minutes late. Grinning sheepishly, 
he explained that he had _ been 
crulsing in search of a _ parking 
meter with unexpired time. He 
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didn’t mind paying for parking; the 
trouble was he didn’t have a nickel 
with him! 

Millions of persons all over the 
U.S., Canada and several foreign 
lands as well have grown accus- 
tomed to doing business with a 
parking meter on the meter’s terms. 
Standing solemnly by the curb like 
a mechanical cop, it has become a 
part of our everyday lives. 

The ‘“snitching post’—a name 
given parking meters in the old days 
when they replaced the Western 
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hitching post—is now 25 years old. 
The first 150 meters were put into 
operation in Oklahoma City in 
1935—~-a brainstorm of the late Carl 
Magee, a newspaper editor and law- 
yer who dreamed up the idea to step 
up the turnover in parking spaces. 
Gerald A. Hale, a mechanical en- 
gineer, later joined Magee as a 
partner and developed the clock- 
operated device. 

From that modest, 150-meter start 
in Oklahoma City has sprung the 
controversy, the headaches and the 
growth that have made parking 
meters a tremendous business on 
and off the streets. Today millions 
of U.S. householders cannot park in 
front of their own homes in the 
daytime without feeding meters. 
There are more than 1,750,000 
meters in some 3,500 cities and 


towns in the U.S. New York City 


leads with about 54,000. 

At first, meter foes fought back 
by charging that metered parking on 
a public street was an infringement 
of American freedom. Lawsuits 
based on this premise hit the courts 
all over the nation. But the pre- 
ponderance of judicial opinion has 
been in favor of meters and against 
the Patrick Henry spirit. Yet people 
still claim that their freedom is be- 
ing usurped. Pending in court in 
San Angelo, Texas, is a case in 
which Rice Lynn, an attorney, is 
contesting the city’s right to oper- 
ate meters on a particular thorough- 
fare because a deed, dating back to 
the horse-and-buggy days of 1877, 
guaranteed free use of the street. 

Although most citizens lose their 
court battles with the meters, others 
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have taken more direct action. In 
one instance an enraged motorist 
struck a contrary meter with his fist: 
while he was at the doctor’s office 
having his knuckles repaired he re- 
ceived an overtime parking ticket! 

A stranger case unfolded in a 
Maine town. A drunk staggered 
against a meter in mid-afternoon 
and held on. By force of habit, he 
fed the meter a nickel. A policeman 
strolled along and attempted to take 
the man to the station. He clutched 
the meter, protesting bitterly that he 
still had 55 minutes due him. 

Perhaps the most on-again, off- 
again metered zone in America has 
been Buchanan Street at the Union 
Station in Phoenix, Arizona. The 
street is private property—two rail- 
roads own it—and for years they 
took turns at running the thorough- 
fare. One railroad favored meters 
and the other opposed them; there- 
fore meters were installed and dis- 
mantled almost annually. Now the 
railroads have gotten together on 
plans to lease the area to a private 
parking lot operator. 

Sometimes concerted action can 
stall off meters—for a while, at least. 
For example, in McGregor, Texas, 
the stanchions were installed, but 
the meter heads themselves were 
placed in storage at the insistence of 
the town merchants. 

The iron-fisted demands of the 
meters have even brought the Amish 
folk around Millersburg, Ohio, to 
heel. The Amish scorn modern trans- 
portation and still rely on horse- 
drawn vehicles. But around the 
courthouse square at Millersburg 
are parking meters which in the day- 
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The drunk clung to the meter. “I have 
55 minutes left,” he told the cop. 


time are limited to use by horse- 
drawn vehicles. If someone had a 
horse that would hold a nickel be- 
tween his teeth and drop it in the 
slot when he saw the red violation 
flag, life could be perfect in Mil- 
lersburg. 

One case of personal opposition 
to meters threw fear into the hearts 
of some city officials and meter 
manufacturers. In Minot, North 
Dakota, Howard Henry, a wealthy 
wheat farmer, ambled toward his 
car parked at a meter and saw a 
rookie policeman writing out an 
overtime ticket. 

“T was just coming to put in an- 
other nickel,’ Henry said. 

“Too late,’ the young cop told 
him, handing over the summons. 

In city court, Henry argued that 
if there was a place on earth with 
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plenty of room for parking it was 
certainly North Dakota. However, 
he still was assessed a $1 fine. 
Fighting mad, Henry launched a 
campaign against meter installation. 
In 1948, this resulted in a referen- 
dum, at which the voters outlawed 
parking meters throughout the state. 

Minot alone had $43,000 tied up 
in meters, and eight other North 
Dakota cities had meter investments 
of nearly $250,000. Therefore great 
pressure was exerted on the State 
Legislature to legalize meters. In 
1951, it did so. But the anti-meter 
forces, led by Henry, forced another 
referendum in 1952—and again the 
meters were outlawed. 

A similar case in Kansas had an 
odd aftermath. One day in Febru- 
ary, 1951, a rancher visiting in El 
Dorado was arrested for non-pay- 
ment of an overtime parking fine. 
Stomping out of the police station, 
the rancher organized a mass meet- 
ing to protest meters. Despite a 
snowstorm, 135 persons raised their 
voices against parking meters. 

City Manager Harley McMillen 
soon discovered that many men— 
especially those from neighboring 
communities—felt humiliated when 
forced to go to the police sta- 
tion to pay dollar fines for overtime 
parking. He promptly devised a col- 
lection box and attached one to each 
fifth meter standard; an overtime 
parker could drop his ticket and 
fine when required into the box and 
avoid going to the police station. 
Opposition to meters soon died 
down. Gradually, McMillen im- 
proved his collection box and de- 
veloped it into a system known as 
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Traf-O-Teria—self-service payment 
of fines—which has spread to many 
other towns across the country. 

If there is one thing really ad- 
mired about a parking meter it is 
unexpired parking time—a few mo- 
ments already bought and paid for 
by a previous occupant. Searching 
for such a bonanza is a sort of sport 
in town and city. Apparently the 
important thing is not to save money 
but to win a personal victory over a 
meter. In one New England town a 
bank placed a basket of small change 
on a table so that customers need- 
ing meter money could make their 
own change—unsupervised. Every- 
one was scrupulously honest with 
the basket and no one cheated on 
it, but at every opportunity every- 
body cheated on the meters. 

But now the bonus of unexpired 
time may be on the way out. A de- 
vice has been perfected which drops 
the meter back to zero when a car 
pulls away. When this tricky new- 
comer started showing up recentl 
it caused about as much of a howl 
as the meters did in their early days. 
The people in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
protested angrily. But when cooler 
heads examined the complex device 
they discovered that, for the present 
at least, it would cost more than it 
could bring in. So there’s still a 
chance for free parking lurking 
along the streets of Salt Lake City. 

Another joy of parking is finding 
a meter that is out of whack. A car 
owner can park there all day or may- 
be tell a friend about the disabled 
meter. But even this is about to be- 
come a thing of the past. A built-in 
device has been developed that 
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shoots up a yellow flag when a meter 
is jammed. This innovation was 
brought out by the original mete 
maker—-Magee-Hale—and a _ ftew 
years ago Phoenix installed 500 me- 
ters with the distress signal. 

Like elephants, parking meters 
are fed almost everything. In New 
York City a weird variety of coins 
have been forced into a meter’s 
mouth: an 1867 U.S. three-cent 
piece, ten-kopeck pieces from Rus- 
sia’s Tsarist days, slugs. transit to- 
kens (costing 15 cents. more than 
the parking price), plugged washers. 
Hong Kong five-cent pieces, Philip- 
pine 25-cent coins and German, 
French and Mexican currency. 

In many places, merchants have 
hired people to watch nearby meters 
and to feed them with coins if a 
shopper overparks. When a coin is 
dropped in a meter a note is placed 
on the windshield calling attention 
to the act of courtesy and suggesting 
that the motorist patronize the store. 

Some cities frown on such prac- 
tices; they like fines as well as mete 
money. But along with the income 
the cities have had their share ot 
problems. When the long, fin-tailed 
cars appeared, some municipalities 
had to re-space their meters. On the 
other hand, there has been the rise 
of small foreign cars. In Philadel- 
phia, a lawyer and a friend parked 
their midget cars in a single space 
for several days. When a policeman 
ticketed one of the cars, the lawyer 
went to court and tried to prove that 
the meter ordinance did not pro- 
hibit two cars from occupying one 
space. The case was dismissed. 

Cities defend meters with the 
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claim that they keep parking spaces 
rotating for the use of all and also 
prevent traffic jams. There’s no 
doubt that the meters accomplish 
these things. But revenue is no small 
matter. Coins dropped in meters 
add up to over $100,000,000 annu- 
ally; fines for overparking are said 
to approach the $25,000,000 mark 
each year. Upkeep and operating 
expenses take less than 30 percent 
of the gross, leaving a fat net profit. 

In the old days, meter money was 
earmarked for the improvement of 
traffic control. Some cities still use 
the money that way. For example, 
New York City and Beverly Hills, 
California, are partially financing 
their systems of off-street metered 
parking with the flow of cash from 
on-street meters. But in most cases 
the cities use the parking money for 
purposes unrelated to traffic control. 


San Antonio, for example, last year 


doubled its parking fees. The reve- 
nue will go to its fire and police 
pension fund. 

There are two principal types of 
meters: automatic, which operate 
when coaxed with a coin; and 
manual, which have a handle or 
lever for the customer to pull after 
inserting a coin. A meter usually 
costs from $50 to $90 and can be 
expected to pay for itself within a 
year; with occasional repair, some 
meters have lasted up to 20 years. 

The receipts from a meter vary 


according to the size of the city and 
the meter’s location. One of the big- 
gest money-makers ever recorded 
was in Toledo, Ohio; located near a 
public utility collection office and 
set at five cents for 15 minutes, this 
meter made $256.65 in one year. But 
even on the fringe of the isolated 
Arctic, meters do all right. The first 
35 meters installed in Kodiak, Alas- 
ka, averaged $63.59 the first year 
of operation. 

Miami, Florida, New York City 
and other localities are now trying 
to save police officers work and, in- 
cidentally, to glamorize the meter 
business with Meter Maids, uni- 
formed young women who check 
the meters, collect the money and 
write out violation tickets. In Waco, 
Texas, the Meter Maids also act as 
smiling promoters of good will— 
helping travelers to find their way 
and handing out brochures extolling 
the wonders of Waco. 

A violation ticket stuck under a 
windshield wiper by an attractive 
lady probably doesn’t make fine- 
paying less painful, and it doesn’t 
lessen the public’s opposition to the 
“snitching post.” But perhaps the 
straight little posts with their taking 
ways will gradually come to take on 
softer outlines and not remind us so 
much of mechanical monsters. No 
doubt the meter is here to stay. Per- 
haps these first 25 years were the 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


FOR MORE THAN 40 years, the major party candidate 
with the longest name has been elected President of the 


United States. 
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——-E. CARLSON 








How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of “A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage” 


Why is a drinking glass called a tumbler? 


Not all drinking glasses are called 
tumblers. The term is now applied 
to a heavy, flat-bottomed drinking 
glass without a handle or stem. In the 
17th century the word described a 
drinking cup with a round or pointed 
bottom, made that way so it could 
not be set down until emptied. Drink- 
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ing deep was regarded as a sociable 
virtve; the cup’s design was to com- 
pel you to keep drinking. 





What's ‘“‘practical’’ about a practical joke? 


It’s practically certain to be stupid 
and dangerous and to injure or at 
least infuriate the victim. Practical, 
in this use, means “applied in action” 
(as “Practice what you preach”). It 
distinguishes a joke involving action 
instead of mere wit or words. Once 
in a while one hears of a practical 
joke that also has some wit to it. A 


wealthy humorist once bought up 
hundreds of copies of a dull, thick 
book that had been warehoused. These 
he mailed to acquaintances with this 
brief note: “I think you'll find the 
reference to yourself in this book 
amusing.” Vanity probably led most 
of the recipients to drudge through 
the tome several times. 


is it ‘‘The cat wants out’’ or “‘The cat wants to go out’’? 


It was at one time a rule in English 
speech and writing that verbs of 
motion, such as “to go,” were omitted 
after verbs of volition, such as 
“want” or “will.” The omission is still 
found in poetry as in Housman’s 
“We'll to the woods no more” and 
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Masefield’s “I must down to the seas 
again.” This old usage also survives 
in parts of the U.S., especially in the 
Midwest—but only with the verb 
It would not attract attention 
in any Midwestern city if a bus pas- 
senger said, “I want off here.” 


mant. 
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Why are the birds one sometimes sees mid-ocean called stormy petrels? 


Formerly spelled Peterel, the word 
is a diminutive of Peter; the birds 
are called after St. Peter because, like 
him, they seem to walk on the sea 
(see Matthew xiv, 29). They are also 
called Mother Carey’s chickens and 
this is an even more curious cor- 
ruption because “Mother Carey” is a 
sailors’ corruption of Mata cara 


Why is a straight fringe across a 


It’s a shortening of bangtail, a word 
first applied in America (1770) to 
the docking of a horse’s tail in just 
such a straight fringe. This tail-do 
became very popular. Several bang- 
tails won much publicized races; by 
1880 the term was applied to the 
hairdo. William Dean Howells re- 


(“dear mother” or the Virgin Mary). 
The French call them “birds of Our 
Lady” or “birds of St. Mary.” 


woman’s forehead called bangs? 


ferred to “a young lady’s bang” and 
the Evening Standard of 1880 re- 
ferred to “the present style of banged 
girl.” Why the plural only is now used 
is uncertain. Maybe it is thought of 
as a series of fringes. In our own day 
horses have supplied us with an- 
other coiffure: the pony-tail. 


Why is a person who is inclined to weeping fits said to be maudlin? 


Maudlin (Maud for short) is the old 
pronunciation of Magdalen (where 
the g was not pronounced and the a 
pronounced aw, as in caught). Mag- 
dalen College at Oxford is still pro- 
nounced Maudlin. In medieval illus- 
trations and in the old folk plays 
based on the Bible stories, Mary 


Magdalen, the repentant sinner, was 
depicted as weeping ceaselessly for 
her sins. Her name, with its old pro- 
nunciation, got transferred to any 
weeping penitent and then, slightly 
colored by cynicism, became a term 
for weak sentimentality, excessive 
and lachrymose self-reproach. 


isn’t ‘‘a pair of twins’”’ repetitious? 


Twin is related to two. It means “two 
at a time.” Pair originally meant a 
matched set. Chaucer refers to “a 
pair of beads” in a way that shows 
he meant what we would call a 
strand or set. The English still refer 
to a flight of stairs as “a pair of 
stairs.” A deck of cards used to be 
called a “pair of cards.” Strictly, “a 
pair of twins” is repetitious. But 
twins are repetitious and their re- 
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dundancy gives the expression a sort 
of poetic justification. It’s an estab- 
lished expression and must be ac- 
cepted as standard. 








He 
wars 
against 
the 
fashion 
pirates 


BY RENE LECLER 


He plays a cat-and- 
mouse game 

with the world’s 
cleverest 
crooks—those 

who steal French 
fashions for million- 
dollar stakes 





FRENCH FASHION EXPERT visited a dress shop 
A in Pittsburgh, thumbed through racks hold- 
ing the new season’s coats and dresses, then called 
for the owner of the store. After introducing him- 
self, he said: “Did you know that your store is 
full of stolen goods?” The Frenchman ended up 
on the sidewalk minus his hat and his dignity. 

Yet, according to the laws of his country, he 
was speaking the truth. He was also voicing the 
collective indignation of famous couturiers like 
Dior and Balmain against the wholesale copying 
of their creations. In Paris, the Chambre Syndi- 
cale de la Haute Couture, French fashion’s trade 
association, considers that every year Paris design- 
ers suffer a loss of $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 at 
the hands of people who copy their designs and 
don’t pay for them. It further estimates that 
every season 600 designs end up in the USS. 
to inspire at least one out of every two dresses 
bought by the average American woman. 

I went to see Commissaire (Inspector) Jacques 
Besson, who is in charge of the “Service for the 
Protection of Artistic Property” in his office at the 
Police Judiciaire headquarters on the Boulevard 
Gouvion St.-Cyr in Paris. 

Besson’s main trouble stems from the fact that 
U.S. law does not recognize the idea of a dress 
as a commercial property. Anyone who can see 
it can copy it. France, on the contrary, protects 
her fashion creators and so what is good busi- 
ness in New York is grand larceny in Paris. 

This curious discrepancy between national 
laws has given birth to countless new businesses: 
copyists who attend the Paris dress shows and 
draw what they see; members of international 
chains who pass the designs from country to 
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country: and “hirers” of Paris 
dresses who, without ever coming 
within handcuffs’ reach of Besson’s 
squads, do a roaring trade. 

Besson tells the typical case of a 
U. S. garment maker who bought 
the pattern of one particular dress. 
He made 2,000 copies for each of 
his shops, a total of nearly 200,000 
copies of the dress, of which the 
Paris originator had sold only 25 to 
private customers. 

Besson watches impotently while 
the cream of Paris fashion crosses 
the Atlantic without benefit to its 
creators. But he can crack down on 
those who come to Paris for the pick- 
ings. For eight years he has played 
a cat-and-mouse game with them 
and, like a true policeman, he enjoys 
it. “The spies who exploit Dior’s or 
Balmain’s ideas,” he says with a 
smile, “never confess.” Occasion- 
ally, he enjoys the exception. 

Shortly after last year’s autumn 
collections, an informer told him 
that a well-known society woman 
living near the Champs Elysées was 
a member of a gang smuggling dress 
sketches out of France. Besson drove 
to her apartment, left a man to 
watch the back door and rang the 
bell. The maid said, “*Madame is out. 
She should be back shortly.” Besson 
searched the apartment—uncovered 


beds, looked behind draperies, lifted 


up rugs and opened jars of face 
cream. He found nothing. An hour 
later, the handsome, well-dressed 
woman returned, carrying a shop- 
ping bag. Besson told her who he 
was and the reason for his visit. 
‘Monsieur, I don’t know what 
you are talking about,” she replied. 
“But please, search the place.” 
“We have already done so. Now 
I would like to question you.” 
“Please do,” replied the chic 
Parisienne, “but allow me to put my 
groceries away. It’s hot and the food 
will go bad. . . .” Besson saw her 
place the bag in the refrigerator. 
“T have always had a soft spot for 
refrigerators,” he says. “I once dis- 
covered microfilmed evidence in 


somebody’s ice cube tray. Now I re- 
membered that we hadn’t searched 
this one.” He searched the refriger- 


ator and found nothing. Then he 
began taking the vegetables and the 
cold meats out of the bag. Under 
a pound of frankfurters he found a 
small package covered with grease- 
proof paper. Inside were 40 draw- 
ings of the latest Paris fashions. 
‘That woman was cool,” says Bes- 
son. “She watched me go through 
her shopping bag without twitching 
a muscle. When I showed her the 
drawings, she shrugged her beauti- 
ful shoulders and said _ simply: 
‘Monsieur le Commissaire, I have 








had it.’ As it was her first offence, 
she got off with a heavy fine.” 

Twice a year, in February and 
August, Besson goes on the prowl. 
These are the times when a score of 
fashion houses like Dior, Balmain, 
Givenchy and Nina Ricci produce 
coats, dresses and ball gowns guar- 
anteed to send women diving into 
their handbags for checkbooks. To 
their showings are invited wealthy 
private customers, manufacturers, 
journalists and photographers. 

The unwelcome guests are those 
whose portraits adorn the pages of 
Besson’s private rogues gallery. 
They come equipped with notebook, 
pencil and a phenomenal memory. 
Their job is to gather ideas, copy a 
line, the curve of a sleeve, the color 
of a brocade. The better their draw- 
ings are and the quicker they can 
get them out of France, the more 
money they make. One New York 
newspaper recently estimated that 
Americans spent $6,000,000 at last 
February’s shows. Without the 
copyists they might have spent twice 
that amount in France. 

Not long ago, a U.S. customer told 
the House of Dior that one of his 
competitors got Dior dresses at half 
the price he had had to pay. ““How 
do you explain that?” he asked 
angrily. Besson’s men traced a visit- 
ing Italian artist to a small hotel 
room in Paris. The man had at- 
tended the Dior shows, drawn 
models from memory and cut out 


paper patterns by the dozen. 
Tempted by his prices, several 
American garment makers had 


bought the patterns. Besson’s squad 
nabbed the Italian, confiscated his 
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money and his passport, then re- 
leased him on bail. 

Within a day, the Italian bor- 
rowed money and stole away to 
Modane, a small town on the 
Franco-Italian border. ‘There some- 
one lent him a knapsack and a cane. 
After 28 hours of grueling march- 
ing over the Alps, the Italian artist 
got home—on foot. “Of course, 
we've never seen him again,” Besson 
says ruefully. “Extradition doesn’t 
work for larceny or fraud. So, once 
detected, many foreign operators 
never return.” 


er JOB is to stop such 
people. At 36, he is one of 
France’s youngest Commissaires, 
stocky, handsome, with a thought- 
ful face and searching blue eyes. 
His voice is quiet, his manner like 
a lawyer’s. Chain-smoking black, 
pungent French cigarettes, he talks 
almost with affection of the inter- 
national copyists he has shadowed 
for years. “Intelligent crooks nowa- 
days don’t rob banks or the mails,” 
he says. “They appropriate ideas.” 
Besson prides himself on_ his 
knowledge of human nature, espe- 
cially women, who make up 80 per- 
cent of his suspects. ““They are hard 
to question,” he says. “A woman 
will argue against logic. On the 
other hand she is emotional and 
often gives herself away.” 
Recently, when Besson and his 
men raided a woman suspect’s home 
in the center of Paris, his three com- 
panions spent nearly three hours 
searching the apartment. Besson, 
smoking, sat by the door watching 
the woman. He realized that she 
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appeared anxious or jittery when his 
men searched near the living room 
window. He moved to the window. 
In front of it stood a green plant in 
a pot. The plant looked healthy but 
the earth was dry and seemed to 
have come off the edges of the pot. 
He lifted the plant from the pot. 
Under the earth was a thin pack- 
age wrapped in cellophane, contain- 
ing over 60 drawings from Dior, 
Balmain and Balenciaga. 

When working on a raid, Besson 
normally leads four or five men who, 
as soon as a door is opened, fan out 
into every room simultaneously. 
Bursting into a secret hideout not 
long ago, he heard one of the inner 
doors being hurriedly locked. He 
hammered on the door, calling out, 
“Police, police, open up!” 

Inside the room he could hear 
someone frantically tearing up 
pieces of paper. He was about to 
break the door down when the key 
turned and a rather sweet, agitated 
old lady greeted him. 

“Monsieur, you frightened me,” 
she said. “I thought it was burglars 
and I locked myself in... .” 

Besson began searching the room. 
The window was open. He went to 
the window and looked out, down 
five stories into an inner courtyard 
below. It was littered with hundreds 
of bits of paper. He and his men 
scampered down the stairs and, put- 
ting the shreds of paper together, 
were able to reconstruct enough 
evidence to convict the woman. 

After years of activity, Besson 
thinks that he has a fairly complete 
register of the places where people 
might hide evidence. “It is not 
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easy,” he says. “After all, what we 
are looking for might be just a letter 
or a tiny notebook or a roll of micro- 
film one-third of an inch across.” He 
has discovered evidence behind 
bathtubs, in ventilation ducts and 
even inside electrical fittings. 

Besson’s most frequent target is 
the middle link in the chain of those 
who live off the couture houses, the 
courier. To his sorrow, he rarely 
lays hands on the two ends of the 
chain—the man or woman respon- 
sible for visually stealing the idea of 
a dress or the man at the other end 
who pays the money and master- 
minds the whole operation. 

The most interesting link in the 
fashion spy chain is the “visual,” the 
man or woman who, in a split sec- 
ond, can memorize an idea which 
took the couturier months to 
evolve. Most “visuals” use their 
photographic memory and _ start 
drawing only when they leave the 
premises. They often work in pairs. 
One memorizes the front of a dress 
and the other the back. Afterwards 
they meet and reconstruct the dress. 

Besson’s greatest weapon in the 
pursuit of fashion pirates is the fact 
that their occupation is almost 
habit-forming. “These people are 
like drug addicts,” he says. One of 
his favorites is an old Egyptian lady 
with spectacular hats and arms load- 
ed with costly jewelry. Besson has 
now arrested her five times and she 
has had two spells in uncomfortable 
French jails. Once he found her in 
an hotel room lovingly finishing a 
handsome Dior sketch. Another time 
he nabbed her in the departure 
lounge at Orly Airport and found 
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the essential details of the season’s 
best dress in her handbag. 

Besson often finds himself loaded 
with an embarrassment of evidence. 
Two years ago, exhibits gathered 
from one forger’s premises filled 
three squad cars. Besson dumped 
the dresses, patterns and sketches in 
a special room at his headquarters 
and issued an open invitation to 
fashion houses to come and pick up 
what was theirs. “This,” he told me, 
“led to an amusing situation with 20 
beautiful girls from the fashion 
houses searching through a moun- 
tain of stuff while all the time argu- 
ing with the suspects lined up 
against the wall. The language was 
strictly unrepeatable. . . .” 

Because many of his suspects are 
not legal residents of France, Bes- 
son is often in the center of inter- 
national complications. —Two years 
ago, having gathered evidence that 
an American visitor to the shows was 
preparing to leave France with 


clandestine sketches in his luggage, 
he rushed to the man’s hotel. The 
latter had already left for Orly Air- 
port. The Commissaire followed 
him there, arriving just as the sus- 
pect’s aircraft was taking off. He 
rushed to the control tower and 
asked the traffic officer to alert the 
pilot to the situation. 

For a quarter of an hour the plane 
circled aimlessly over the field while 
Besson talked to his superiors. “In 
the end,” he recalls, “we decided to 
let the man go. We were putting 
bona fide tourists to a lot of trouble 
and besides, the man was a regular. 
We knew he’d be back.” He was. 
Last summer Besson caught him as 
he was handing a batch of sketches 
to an accomplice. The man was ar- 
rested, tried, fined $3,000 and 


warned off French territory. For 


Jacques Besson, his return was one 


more convincing bit of proof that 
the subtle creations of Paris still rule 
the world of fashion. Wy 
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Put your 
best voice forward 


BY STEPHEN S. PRICE 


An expert claims it’s as revealing as 
fingerprints or a session with a 


psychiatrist—and offers some surprising 
techniques for enhancing its quality 


O YOU KNOW what your voice sounds like? You may have a surprise in 
D store for you. Stand in the corner of the room, close to the angle of the 
wall. Cup a hand behind each ear and speak a few words. That strange 
sound you hear is really your voice, the voice others hear each time you 
open your mouth. Every time you meet someone at a party, chat with a 
friend, greet a customer or address a club meeting, the opinions people form 
about you are influenced by that voice. 

Your voice reveals what you think and how you feel. It is as unique as 
your fingerprints and can be recognized in the dark or on the phone. People 
unconsciously index you by the sound of your voice. 

But what effect does your voice have on others? Does it persuade or 
irritate, attract or repel? 


Taming a harsh voice 


One of the worst voice qualities is harshness. Unfortunately few of us are 
sensitive to the sounds our own voices make. If you ever get the feeling 
that people are uncomfortable when you speak, it may be that your harsh 
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tones are jarring their eardrums. 
Your voice will sound unpleasant if 
it is shrill, grating, hard, piercing, 
brassy, too loud or too nasal. 

These harsh voice qualities usu- 
ally come from too much tension in 
the throat and jaw. Tension tight- 
ens muscles and blocks the relaxed 
voice tones essential to a pleasing 
voice. Because tension shows up 
more in higher-pitched voices, wom- 
en tend to be more susceptible to 
harshness. 

Psychologists and scientists have 
been hard at work learning more 
about the human voice. Tests made 
at the Harvard University Psycho- 
logical Laboratory show that many 
personality traits can be correctly 
estimated from people’s voices about 
90 percent of the time. And studies 
at Kent State University in Kent, 
Ohio, demonstrate that an un- 
pleasant voice often reveals neu- 
rotic tendencies in the speaker. Bet- 
ter-adjusted men and women have 
pleasant voices, while neurotic in- 
dividuals often have harsh and 
metallic voices or a definite nasal 
whine or breathiness. 


Is your voice too loud? 


Speaking louder than necessary may 
be a symptom of a hearing problem 
—in which case, of course, a doctor 
should be consulted. But if you work 
in a noisy office all day your voice 
may be louder than you realize. 
Since it is natural for us to hear our- 
selves when we talk, we speak louder 
than necessary in such places as fac- 
tories, trains and subways. 

Another reason for a loud voice 
may be an attempt to compensate 
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for feelings of inferiority. People 
who always shout or talk too loud 
may be expressing resentment by 
saying, in effect: “You gotta show 
*em who’s boss! If you don’t talk up 
they don’t listen.” 

If a medical checkup of your 
hearing reveals nothing wrong, then 
investigate the possibility of a psy- 
chological reason that may be caus- 
ing you to speak louder than neces- 
sary. Perhaps, unconsciously, you 
wish to sound authoritative. The 
fact is, however, if you want to 
sound really important, a low, soft 
voice with clear speech will carry 
more authority than any amount of 
forced volume. 

As you accustom yourself to a 
more appropriate and pleasing vol- 
ume, you will find little need to 
speak louder than other people do. 
While you are developing maximum 
power with minimum effort, you 
will find your self-esteem increasing, 
and—equally important—your con- 
trolled voice will earn you more re- 
spect from the people you know. 


Is your voice too nasal? 


A widespread cause of unpleasant 
vocal harshness is “talking through 
the nose.” The unhappy result—a 
twangy nasality—is common to 
some New Englanders, Midwest- 
erners, Southwesterners, newsboys, 
circus barkers, worriers—and to 
women who think it ladylike to keep 
their mouths closed while talking. 
A tendency to nasality results when 
the jaw is too tight, the mouth is not 
open enough and the voice is 
pitched too high. 

A good test for nasality consists 
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of pinching the nose and saying: 
‘Two trotters plus the Jersey cow 
were brought to us.” This sentence, 
spoken clearly, should produce no 
vibration in the nose. 

Pinching your nose again, say: 
“Jennie is singing in the mountains 
at noon.” This time the m, n and ng 
sounds should give you a sensation 
of vibration in your nose. 

Now say, “Father Manning.” You 
should feel the vibrations in your 
nose only when you say “Manning”: 
“Father” has no nasal sounds. If any 
sounds other than m, n and ng come 
out through your nose, your voice 
is probably nasal. 

Since your hearing sense is the 
true guide of your voice, learn to 
identify the nasal and the non-nasal 
sounds. Put your forefingers into 
your ears, shutting off outside 
sounds, and feel the difference in 
vibrations when you pronounce the 
nasal sounds. When you talk through 
your nose, you may feel a sharp, 
twangy unpleasantness. The nose, 
although important, is only one of 
the resonating areas. You also should 
make complete use of your other 
resonators—the mouth, throat and 
chest. The more open your mouth, 
the richer, fuller and lower will be 
your tones. 


Is your voice shrill? 


If your voice is shrill, it’s because 
your pitch is too high. Throat ten- 
sion causes the strained voice to 
sound shrill—and as the voice gets 
louder, it sounds more unpleasant. 

The tighter the vocal cords are 
when vibrated, the higher will be 
the pitch of the tone produced. But 
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body tension also tightens the throat, 
squeezes the voice tones and causes 
shrillness. When people raise their 
voices in trying to be heard or when 
they are anxious or angry, the 
throat constricts and produces a 
shrill tone. 

As you speak, place a finger over 
your Adam’s apple. If your voice 
sounds shrill, you will feel the mus- 
cles straining and your throat con- 
stricting. 

Almost every afternoon I can hear 
a neighbor impatiently calling her 
French poodle. “Soufflé, Soufflé, 
come here!” she calls in her high- 
pitched voice. Usually the little dog 
reacts by scurrying in the opposite 
direction. But when the woman’s 
son calls in his low, easy voice, 
Soufflé comes like a flash. Dogs live 
by sound, and high-pitched, harsh 
voices make them nervous. Such 
sounds make humans uneasy, too, 
although to a lesser degree. 

Most people talk at a pitch higher 
than necessary. Women, especially, 
raise their voices to a shrill pitch 
when they talk on the telephone or 
to someone who is a short distance 
away. In other words, the louder 
you speak the more your voice will 
tend toward a higher pitch. 


Lip laziness—the all-American 
speech fault 


Across the U.S., there are recurring 
speech flaws. A few may be familiar 


to you: “whyncha”—why don’t 
you; “marafak”—matter of fact; 
‘“onjuice”—orange juice. Lip lazi- 
ness 1s prevalent in the South, where 
we hear such things as: “Ah don’t 
key fow inny.” Yet Southern speech, 
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when correctly spoken, is musical 
and charming—hbecause it is relaxed 
and open, two desirable character- 
istics. People whose speech is diffi- 
cult to understand are often puzzled 
and nervous in their dealings with 
others, which eventually reduces 
their self-confidence and limits their 
achievements. To brighten the clar- 
ity of your speech, try reading these 
tongue twisters aloud: 

Theophilus Thistle, the thistle- 
sifter, sifted a sieve of unsifted 
thistles. If Theophilus Thistle, the 
thistle-sifter, sifted a sieve of un- 
sifted thistles, where is the sieve 
of unsifted thistles Theophilus 
Thistle, the thistle-sifter, sifted? 

Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for 
soldiers. 

Slippery sleds slide 
down the sluiceway. 

A snifter of snuff is enough 
snuff for a sniff for the snuff- 
sniffer. 

Talking through clenched teeth— 
as some impersonators do when 
imitating James Cagney—is a won- 
derful exercise for overcoming lazy 
speech. It forces you to work your 
tongue and lips harder and exert 
more breath power. This exagger- 
ated drill will eventually influence 
your everyday speech. 

Now, with teeth clenched, repeat 
the tongue twisters—slowly at first, 
then rapidly. Then repeat these 
challenging sounds again—but as 


smoothly 


you would normally say them-— 
with the mouth open The “teeth- 
clenching” warm-up should result 
in a better reading. 

The following “speech miuxer- 
upper,” is part of the test given ap- 
plicants for jobs as radio announcers. 
If you can read it clearly in 30 
seconds, your rating is good. If you 
can read it in 20 seconds without 
tripping, your rating is excellent. 

I bought a batch of baking pow- 
der and baked a batch of biscuits. 
I brought a big basket of biscuits 
back to the bakery and baked a 
basket of big biscuits. Then I took 
the big basket of biscuits and the 
basket of big biscuits and mixed 
the big biscuits with the basket of 
biscuits that was next to the big 
basket and put a bunch of biscuits 
from the basket into a box. Then 
I took the box of mixed biscuits 
and a biscuit mixer and biscuit 
basket and brought the basket of 
biscuits and the box of mized bis- 
cuits and the biscuit mixer to the 
bakery and opened a tin of sar- 
dines. 

After you lubricate the rusty parts 


‘of your speech with know-how and 


practice, you find your words are 
clear but never clipped ; easy but nev- 
er loose-lipped ; intelligible but never 
rushed or drawled. Better speech 
alone won't win that girl or land a 
new account—but it never hurts to 
put your best voice forward. Ww 


HOUNDS OUT OF BOUNDS 


BLOODHOUNDs, used to track down fugitives near Way- 
cross, Georgia, dug under the fence and disappeared. 
The prisoners had to be called out to find them. 
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Life insurance for the ‘‘uninsurable’’: 


pay as you boat; how to get 
on cheap charter flights; no income tax 


overseas; new way to pay for college 


UNINSURABLE NO LONGER: 


Until recently, several million 
Americans have been "“uninsur- 
able"; they couldn't buy life 
insurance at any price because 
of their poor medical history or 
their risky occupations. In 
addition, 4,000,000 Americans 
have policies at extra premiums, 
as high as $25 more per year per 
$1,000 of insurance. 

Today, many people previously 
uninsurable are being offered 
policies, and many paying extra- 
risk premiums no longer need 
do so. 

The reason for these changes 
is that many jobs have been found 
nowhere near as dangerous as 
were once thought, and broad 
actuarial studies have convinced 
many insurance companies that 
people with certain forms of 
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by Eugene Miller 


several million more policies 


heart disease or diabetes have 
a mortality rate not much above 
average. 

At one time, airline pilots 
were uninsurable. Today, a pilot 
on a scheduled airline can buy 
life insurance at standard 
rates. Motorcycle policemen and 
prison guards—once extra-risk 
cases—now can buy policies at 
standard rates. Deep-sea divers 
and steeplejacks still have to 
pay high extra premiums, but the 
number of extra-risk occupa- 
tions is dwindling. 

Diabetics were once uninsur- 
able; today most companies will 
sell a diabetic life insurance 
at a slight extra premium. For- 
merly, someone who had had a 
heart attack, a cancer operation 
or a collapsed lung as a result 
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money-wise 
of TB was uninsurable. Today, 
he is insurable, often at stand- 
ard rates. 

If you've been turned down for 
insurance and want to buy some, 
check with your agent. If his 
company won't insure you, ask 
him if he can locate a company 
that will. If you are in the 





Now is the best time to buy a 
new motor or sail boat. You'll 
have a wide choice and find some 
dealers willing to shave prices. 
Banks and finance companies of- 
fer installment credit on lib- 
eral terms. An average down 
payment is 20 or 25 percent and 
the purchase may be financed 
over 24 or 36 months. Length of 
the loan and size of the down 
payment depend on credit rating. 
A good risk can buy with as 
little as a ten percent down 
payment; sometimes with no down 
payment at all. Interest rates 
are four to five percent on the 
unpaid installment. This is an 
effective interest rate of eight 
percent or better. 

To save on interest charges, 
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If you want to fly to Europe, 
look at charter flights. Last 
year, thousands of Americans 
flew overseas on such flights at 
cut-rate fares. 

Charters cost about 40 percent 
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less than the cheapest fare— 


extra-risk category and want to 
know if your company has reduced 
its premium, you'll have to take 
the initiative. Write a letter 
to the company or call your in- 
surance agent before sending in 
your premium. Ask if any changes 
have taken place on the extra- 
risk premium you pay. 
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you may qualify at the bank for 
a collateral loan utilizing 
your savings bonds, savings ac- 
count or negotiable stocks or 
bonds. A collateral loan costs 
between five and one-half and 
Six percent simple interest, a 
Saving of about two percent a 
year compared with an install- 
ment loan. This could save $50 
to $100 in interest charges on 
the average boat loan. On either 
type of loan, shop around for 
lowest interest rates. Often 
one lender will offer a lower 
rate than his competitors. 

On an installment loan, the 
lender may require all-marine 
insurance on your boat. But, 
chances are, you'd want to buy 
such a policy in any case. 





economy class—charged on reg- 
ularly scheduled transatlantic 
flights. For example, a round- 
trip charter flight, New York to 
London, costs between $270 and 
$300 per person. This compares 
with the $494 round-trip econ- 
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omy class fare on the same run. 

Charter flights are available 
to bona fide organizations (most 
religious, fraternal, profes- 
Sional or business groups qual- 
ify) which guarantee to charter 
a plane and fill it with members. 
This means getting 50 to 100 
people for a big, four-engine 
plane. 

Charter equipment meets the 
same Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
quirements as all other commer- 
cial planes. Most charters this 
year will probably be in DC-7s, 
DC-6Bs, Stratocruisers and Su- 
per Constellations. Seating ar- 
rangements and food are compara- 
ble with those in economy class. 
Charter planes carry regular 
flight crews and stewardesses. 

Most major airlines offer 
charter flights, including Pan 
Am, Sabena, Air France, KLM, 


TWA and BOAC, as well as many 
nonscheduled lines. This year 
more are eager for charters to 
keep their piston-engine fleets 
busy now that jets are taking 
over many Atlantic flights. 

Any organization you belong to 
may have a charter flight in the 
works. If not, you might try to 
organize one by determining 
whether enough club members are 
interested. With enough pas- 
sengers, you can arrange the 
charter with a travel agent (who 
charges you no special commis- 
sion for this) or directly with 
the airlines. 

Your group may fly together, 
split up overseas and arrange to 
meet at an airport on the date 
set for departure. You may be 
able to split your charter 
flight, so that you fly to one 
country and return from another. 


Working abroad means big tax 
savings for U.S. citizens, with 
the exception of U.S. Govern- 
ment employees and those work- 
ing for a private firm under Gov- 
ernment contract. If you are a 
bona fide resident of a foreign 
country for at least one full tax 
year, you don't have to pay any 
Federal income tax on foreign 
earnings. You will have to pay 
U.S. taxes on interest, divi- 
dends or capital gains. 

You establish foreign resi- 
dency by buying or leasing a 
home and taking your family 
abroad. Once you've established 
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foreign residency you can travel 
to the U.S. without changing 
your status. 

You will have to pay taxes to 
the country you reside in, but 
foreign tax rates are usually 
lower than ours. For example, a 
U.S. geologist in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, had to pay only $400 in 
tax there on his $12,000 in- 
come, instead of $1,500 here. 

Even if you don't establish 
foreign residence, you get a 
$20,000 exclusion (per year) 
from U.S. income tax on your 
Carnings abroad, if you are 
overseas for 510 days during any 
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money-wise 
18 consecutive months. 
member : 

1. Even if you are exempted 
from U.S. taxes or entitled to 
the $20,000 exclusion, you have 
to file a U.S. income tax return 
each year. 

2. If you are overseas but 
won't qualify under the 510- 
day rule by April 15, apply for 


But re- 





If you have been wondering how 
to cover the cost of sending a 
youngster to college, check 
"deferred credit financing." 
It helps pay for college and the 
student foots the bill himself 
after graduation. 

Credit financing was set up 
by the student loan program of 
the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (see Coronet, April, 
1959). Under this program stu- 
dents apply to the college they 
are attending or where they 
have been officially accepted 
for a tuition loan. The loan 
may be up to $1,000 a year or 
$5,000 over five years. Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Ford Foundation, feels that it 
makes even more sense to finance 
college on credit than it does 
to buy merchandise on time. The 
average college graduate earns 
$250,000 more than the high 
school graduate during his life- 
time. 

The student doesn't have to 
begin repaying the loan until 
graduation and can spread pay- 
ments over ten years, paying 
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an extension of time. You can 
do this by filing Form 2350 with 
the Internal Revenue Service 
office in your home city or with 
the Director of International 
Operations, IRS, Washington 25, 
D.C. For additional details, 
ask your local IRS office for a 
free copy of Tax Guide for U.S. 
Citizens Abroad. 





only three percent interest on 
the declining balance. If he 
goes into teaching, for each 
year he teaches he is excused 
from repaying ten percent of the 
loan—up to a maximum of 50 
percent. 

New York and Massachusetts 
have state "credit financing" 
plans handled through local 
banks. In New York, a student 
can borrow up to $5,000 and pay 
it back over six years at four 
percent interest. 

Some colleges, too, are going 
in for credit financing. At 
Harvard, for example, students 
can get loans up to $1,000 per 
year, or $3,000 in four years. 
Repayment is expected to begin 
after graduation. The student 
is billed every six months for 
$60 until the debt has been dis- 
charged. At M.1I.T., a student 
may borrow up to a year's tuition 
or about $5,000 in four years. 
After graduation he repays at 
least $150 every six months. 
Interest rate is one percent 
while he is in college; two per- 
cent after he graduates. iv 
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Shrinks 
Hemorrhoids 
Without 
Surgery 


(By John E. Knight) 


World-Famous 
Institute 


Finds New 


Healing Substance 


That Stops Itching, 


Relieves Pain 
As It Shrinks 


Painful 


Swellings 
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WORLD-FAMOUS institute has 
discovered a new substance 
which has the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids without surgery. 
The sufferer first notices almost 
unbelievable relief in minutes from 
itching, burning and pain. Then this 
substance speeds up healing of the 
injured tissues all while it quickly 
reduces painful swelling. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations—even in cases 
of 10 to 20 years’ standing. And all 
without the use of narcotics, anes- 
thetics or astringents of any kind. 

The secret is the new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) — now offered 
in both ointment or suppository 
form called Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
piles—Preparation H lubricates and 
makes bowel movements less pain- 
ful. It helps prevent infection (a 
principal cause of hemorrhoids). 

Only Preparation H contains this 
magic new substance which quickly 
helps heal injured cells back to nor- 
mal and stimulates the regrowth of 
healthy tissue again. Preparation H 
Ointment or Preparation H Sup- 
positories (easier to use if away 
from home) are available at any 
drug counter. Complete satisfaction 
is guaranteed or money refunded. 


Advertisement 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 


KEEP UP WITH LATEST STAMP NEWS 
SUBSCRIBE NOW TO SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL 















Keep yourself posted on latest adds new meaning, new enjoyment 
stamp world developments; keep to collection activities. 


your Scott catalogs current and up The Journal - 
to date with the authoritative S cura Spee imes a 


Scott’s Monthly Journal. year and is available by subscrip- 
, , tion only at $4 a year. (Canada 
Each issue carries latest prices, 


' , $4.50; Foreign $5) 
new-issue information, catalog 
changes, illustrations, and facts of TOORDER: Clip the coupon below 
interest presented by experts. and mail to SCOTT — Dept. MJ — 
To the specialist, the Journal is a Portland Place—Boulder, Colorado. 
must. To the average hobbyist, it Please include payment with order. 
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Please enter my subscription to SCOTT’s Monthly Journal. 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 








Enclosed is $ 


SCOTT —Dept. MJ—Portland Pl.—Boulder, Colorado 
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CLASP-ON WATCH FOR MEN 


Contoured to comfortably fit the wrist, will not 
twist or turn. maximum dial visibility. Non-mag- 
netic, perspiration-proof. Can be taken apart with 
ease and cleaned—no other band has this feature. 
Sml-Med-Lge 5,” or 11/16” lug widths. All stainless 
steel only $4.95. With beautiful embossed yellow gold 
filled adj. clips, $9.95 fed. tax incl. At your jewelers 
or order direct. Free brochure on request. Don Juan 
Watch Bands, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 








FREE... STAMPS FREAKS! 


A unique collection consisting of the World’s Larg- 


est and Smallest stamp: many other fantastic 
shapes, sizes, and designs. Plus valuable Bonus Col- 
lection from Aden to Zanzibar. 115 different genuine 
foreign postage stamps in all! Collector’s Guide; 
Approvals; Big Bargain Catalog. Send only 10¢ for 
mailing and handling. Harris Co., Department F-140, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
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MAKE $$$ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pays up ‘ 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. Only TWO 
$50 Jobs a = a - 





Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors. clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
bligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 394, 6238 N. Broad- 
way. Chicago 40, Lllinois. 
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WEABUY ONE- 
RIGET ONE 


ae TUFREE 


SHADE IN 4 . MONTHS * 


*Fragrant Star Vine, once started according to sam- 
ple directions, can grow 60 feet in a single season. 
Blooms into a glorious mass of purple flowers and 
heart-shaped leaves, after established. An inviting 
vine, lives many years, provides large areas of 
shade. Grows like crazy, covering fences, walls, 
porches or shade arbors. Start your Star Vine now. 
Buy one pack of seeds for $1 and get second pack 
free. Western World Products, 2611 Tilden Ave., 
Dept. 613, Los Angeles 64, Calif 
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DO YOU HAVE 
A PROBLEM OF 
HAIR CONTROL? - 











iS YOUR HAIR UNRULY, HARD TO MANAGE? 
If so, John Surrey’s new Electric Hairbrush & Mas- 
sager may be just what you need to restore the natu- 
ral good looks of your hair. Thousands have found it 
to be a wonderful and simple way to control messy 
hair. As a Hairbrush, it stimulates the scalp, removes 
dandruff and cleans the scalp. As a Massager, it re- 
laxes tired muscles, relieves muscular tension, elimi- 
nates fatigue, etc. Electric Hairbrush and Massager 
is so easy ard safe to use. Rubber pad removes for 
easy cleaning with soap and water. 


ELECTRIC HAIRBRUSH & MASSAGER 

















YOU CAN HAVE WELL GROOMED HAIR 


Try the Electric Hairbrush & Massager at no risk. 
If you aren't completely satisfied that it actually 
makes your hair look and feel better, return it for 
a full and prompt refund of your money. Check these 
special features: 1. Lightweight palm erip case 2. 
All purpose rubber pad 3. Push button switch 4. UL 
& OSA approved 5. 6 foot cord 6. Full year factory 
guarantee 7. 110 volts AC or DC. Remember, John 
Surrey sells with guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Order now at new low price only $9.95 ppd. 
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JOHN SURREY LTD., Dept. C-18 

ll West 32nd St.. New York 1, N. Y. 

I accept your No Risk Money-back Gurantee. | 
Rush me ——-Electric Hairbrush & Massagers @ 





Check or Money Order 
enclosed. 


| 
| $9.95 ea. ppd. $ 


NAME | a insane nnahhotal | 
STREET ......... fensis | | 
CITY | STATE 
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WHEN THE PAINTER whom I had 
engaged to paint our home arrived, 
I noticed he was visibly distressed 
to discover that my husband had 
lost his vision. My husband, how- 
ever, is very cheerful and had many 
pleasant conversations with Mr. 
Brown during the days that fol- 
lowed. At no time, was any ref- 
erence made to his handicap. 
When the work was finished and 
Mr. Brown presented his bill, there 
seemed to be a sizable discount. I 
asked about this and he explained, 
“IT enjoyed your husband’s com- 
pany. His attitude toward life has 
made me feel I’m not too bad off. 
So let’s say I deducted a little for 
his making my job seem lighter.” 
This touching tribute to my hus- 
band brought tears to my eyes, for 
our very generous painter has only 
one hand. —MRS. PEARSON YOUNG 
WHILE VISITING the circus with 
my children last year, I was both 
touched and amused at a tableau 
that occurred not in the ring but at 
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a corner of the fairgrounds near 
where we were seated. A guard who 
had been posted at a missing portion 
of the fence would deliberately turn 
his back whenever he spotted a boy 
whose unkempt appearance or fur- 
tive behavior showed clearly that 
he had sneaked in without paying. 
The elderly gentleman seated in 
front of me had also been taking in 
this scene. He motioned to a ven- 
dor and changed some bills into 


quarters. Each time one of the boys 
in front of him, he 


scrambled 


grabbed the youngster impatiently 
by the arm and, taking a quarter 
from under his shoe, he'd tell the 
child he must have dropped it. Be- 
fore the broke, but honest, young- 
ster could protest, the old man 
would admonish him gruffly to 
move along. Each boy then went 
off happily, a great possession still 
intact—his pride. —wnrs. vowwa cartson 
THE COLLECTION of antique Span- 
ish lamp posts which lined a neigh- 
bor’s walk in Tucson was the pride 





INSTANT GARDENING 





‘FLOWER-MATIC IS A PRE-SEEDED MAT 


Unrolis on Garden soil. Needs little Tilling, Hoeing, 
Weeding. Eliminates loss of seed to Rain, Wind, 
Birds, etc. Grows Thousands of Colorful, Gorgeous 
Flowers from Spri ~ to Frost. Saves dollars on pro- 
fessional garden and landscaping costs... You don’t 
have to be an expert to achieve professional results. 
Flower-Matic’s prize-winning assortment of Premi- 
um seeds have been carefully selected and treated 
to prevent fungus and mildew. They germinate with- 
in days, blossom within weeks. See lings and roots 
take a firm hold in the soil beneath Flower-Matic. 





Gee 


ARMLOADS OF CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


Think of it! Your own beautiful Garden of Flowers 
some 4 ft. tall, or a dazzling dwarf flower border 
framing your property. Flower-Matic assures an end- 
less supply of fragrant, dewey-fresh flowers daily. A 
glorious assortment of colors—gay lavenders & pinks, 
sunny yellows, frothy whites, cool blues, faming reds 
& oranges with many giant blooms Up To 6 Inches 
Across—Guaranteed—a ga arden of unsurpassed beauty 
—0or money back. Your choice of tall —— or dwarf 
assortments only $1.00 ea. pp. or any for $5.00. 
Diners’ Club charges on orders of $5. B.) up. 
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(Continued on next page) 


AMAZING NEW PRE-SEEDED FLOWER MAT 
AUTOMATICALLY GROWS INTO 


18 FEET LONG 
LANDSCAPING WITH A SCISSORS! 


Your imagination and an ordinary pair of shears are 
all you need to design floral layouts that will delight 
you and your family, make your home the garden 
showplace of the neighborhood! Just cut Flower- 
Matic into any shape or design and place around 
shrubs, walks, patios, driveways. Grow clumps of 
flowers in rock gardens. Fill Flowerboxes to over- 
flowing with gorgeous blossoms. Plant your initials 
right on your lawn or glamorize drab corners with 
breathtaking flowers. Flower-Matic makes all this 
possible and it’s so easy. 


WHY PAY 


$4.98 
$3.98 
$2.98 


TESTED ... PROVEN ... GUARANTEED 


Weeds are smothered. Just water often and watch a 
miracle unfold as this ‘‘Garden of Eden,’’ springs to 
life! Your neighbors will envy the amazing variety 
of breathtaking blooms, a veritable super-abundance 
of flowers for corsages, bouquets, vases, centerpieces, 
etc. Flower-Matic is evallahie in tall cutting or dwarf 
border assortments. All will bloom this year. Many 
will re-seed and bloom year after pa. Over 100 
flower kinds of varieties. Order now! ly $1.00 post- 

aid. Either tall or short varieties. (6 for $5. ee 3 

tic, 31 Second Ave., Dept. 500, New York 3, N. Y. 
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_ » ONE ROLL 
a OF FILM 


| Stee 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON! 


Two rolls of film developed and enlarged to jumbo 
size for price of one with this ad. Send two rolls 
now, or send one roll and get a Free Processing 
Certificate for Free Processing of 2nd roll. Highest 
quality and fast service. Kodacolor: 8 exp. $2.50; 
12-exp. $3.50. Bl & Wh: 8 exp. 45¢; 12 exp. 65¢. 
Limit 1 roll processed free per customer with this 
ad only. Offer expires June 30, 1960. Write for free 
mailers, or send film, remittance and this ad to 
Photo-Mail, Box 216 CH, Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. 10. 
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STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Keep yourself posted on latest stamp-world develop- 
ments: Keep your Scott catalogs current and up to 
date with the authoritative Scott's Monthly Journal. 
Carries latest prices, new-issue information, catalog 
changes, articles, illustrations, facts of interest to 
both the specialist and the average collector. 1 year 
(11 issues) $4. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5. Each copy 
sent by first class mail. Payment with order, please. 
Write today: Scott—Dept. CB—Portland Pl.—Boul- 
der, Colorado 





FLEXPORT PET DOOR 


A Connecticut dog breeder 
says, “‘I don’t see how we 
ever got along without Flex- 
port before. We are more 
than pleased. We think 
Flexport is simply terrific.’’ 
a Dog and cats are 
easily trained to use Flex- 
port. Ends scratched doors 
and whining. Keeps out 
flies, wind, rain. Flexport 
gives you and your pet 
complete freedom. Soft 
plastic triangles close gen- 
tly and tightly. Flexport is 
easily installed in homes, 
| kennels, garages, dog 
houses. Small, medium and 
large sizes available. Prices 
start at only $16.50. Do 
not send order. Write for 
free folder today. Turen, 
Incorporated, Department 
CR-4, Beaver Park, Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts. 


(For Anings continued 


of our entire block. Each night the 
haze of soft light which spilled upon 
an adjoining bank of oleanders at- 
tracted strollers from all over the 
city. People near and far, it seemed, 
admired the lights, as did I. 

Being relatively new to the neigh- 
borhood, I had never met the man 
who owned them, so one day I de- 
cided to pay him a call. I found 
him, an old man, seated in the 
shaded yard to the side of his house. 

I introduced myself. “Your lamps 
are beautiful,” I said, “I’ve been 
meaning to tell you.” 

“I’m glad they give you pleasure,” 
he smiled. 

We talked about the lamps for 
several moments before I realized 
the man was blind. Naturally I was 
surprised and rather embarrassed; 
yet I was suddenly struck by the 
thought that he, probably more 
than most of us who know the bless- 
ing of sight, possessed that rare qual- 
ity of love for beautiful things and, 
through the touch of his sensitive 
hands, could appreciate and enjoy 
the true beauty of his lights. 


—-BABS BUECHNER 








Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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LAUGH LINES 


BURGLARS WHO LIFTED a tape re- 
corder from a York, Pennsylvania, 
church should have played the 
taped sermon first. Its theme was 
the Eighth Commandment: “Thou 
shalt not steal.” —SELMA BOSSOWICK 


THE VERY POSH men’s club had al- 
ways forbidden the presence of 
women in any of its stately rooms. 
However, a dignified member was 
shocked one night when he walked 
in and discovered a covey of chir- 
ruping ladies gathered in the very 
center of the study. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
he demanded of the club manager. 

“We've decided to permit our 
members to bring their wives in for 
dinner one evening a month,” was 
the reply. 

“But that’s unfair,” complained 
the disgruntled fellow. “I’m not 
married. But, say, could I bring my 
girl friend?” 

The manager thought this over 
for a moment and then replied 
slowly, “I think it might be all 
right . . . provided, of course, she’s 


the wife of a member.” —a. &. vowney 


IT SEEMS A PLUMBER wrote to the 
Government Bureau of Standards 
saying he had found hydrochloric 
acid excellent for cleaning out pipes, 
but he wondered whether the acid 
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A FULL, FRESH 25-DAY SUPPLY 


Without tricky, binding, 
costly, monthly purchase 
plans, without any obliga- 
tion whatsoever, 
free—not just a sample— 
but a freshly-packed, guar- 
anteed- —pereney 25-day 
supply of America’s great- 
est quick-acting food sup- 
ypenpen. , Feronated Optims. 

ach easy-to-take capsule 
supplies 45 nutritional aids, 
including a newer form of 
iron to build new strength 
and energy throughout 
your whole, tired, rundown 
system* plus factors that 
accelerate absorption; and 
give you amazing results 
even in the first 3 or 4 
days. We pay the expense 
of this sensational offer 
for we're sure this trial 
will prove that you, like 
many thousands of others, 
may experience new pep. 
vigor and day-long energy. 








21 VITAMINS Intr. Pac. 
A, 15,000 un. 1/50 USP un 
D, 1,500 un. 12 
E, 5 Int'l U. Fer. Pum. 315 mg 
Bl, 10 mg Iron, 100 mg.) 
B2, 5 mg . 0.1 meg. 
Niacinam, 40 mg.Cailcium, 75 mg. 
C, 100 mg. Phos., 58 mg. 
0.5 meg. Magnes., 5 mg. 
Polic A, 0.25 mg. Copper. 1 me. 
Biss mg. oo of mg. 
Choline 36 mg. Zinc, 0.5 mg. 
Inosit, 20 mg. Moly., 0.1 mg. 
Pose 10° — Nick hose -— 
Bioflavonoid AMINO ACIDS 
Comp, 10 mg di-Meth., 20 mg 
Cal. Pan, 5 mg. Glut. A., 20 mg 
Biotin 5 . Lysine, 10 mg. 
Hesp., 200 meg. Nucleic A., 1 
Linoleic, 5 mg. Bet'ne, 5 mg. 


In Natural Base Containing: 


Brew. Y.. 
Liv. Des., 10 mg. Rose Hi 
Bone M., 10 mg. a ‘s 


'MYBEX-12, is a resin complex 
of Vit. B12. COBIUM is Dioctyl 
Sodium Sulfosuccinate 


10 mg. SoyB. Lec., 2. me. 





AMAZING RESULTS 


*If you've been plagued 
with never-ending tired- 
ness and listlessness due 
to iron deficiency anemia, 
you'll marvel at the rapid 
improvement. We are pre- 
scription specialists and 
one of the world’s largest 
distributors of vitam 4 
serving families 
coast-to-coast. Every or- 
der o> by egis- 
tered Pharmacists. Unit- 
age stated according to 
strict Gov't regulations. 
Begin now to test in confi- 
dence, at our expense, the 
health-giving benefits of 
this mighty, potent for- 
mula. Get your free supply 
today. No agents will call. 
Also free the itamin- 
Quota Guide Book. Answers 
perplexing vitamin ques- 
tions and shows you how 
to cut costs 50°. and more! 
Use coupon at right. 


(Continued on next page) 
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90 DAY SUPPLY OF 
Save two-thirds on daily 
multi-vitamin supplements 
through this limited intro- 
ductory offer! Multi-Vites, 
comparable to one-per-day 
type vitamins selling in 


VITAMINS FOR $1 


LAUGH LINES 


continued 


stores for $3.00 














per 100 

are just $1.75 when ordered : ' 
a a See are might hurt the pipes. What was 
MN BK yh _ their opinion. 
‘tandards, Plus bonus: free jj Vit. D 1000 Units The first reply from the Bureau 

, nus: free § Vit. D........ 
an satales listin for- Vit. B-1...... 5.0 Mgm . “1 a. a . 
mulas & prices of ~ be Vit. B-2..... 3.0 Mgm. went like this . The efficiency of 
This special offer made to | Vit 86...... 10Mgm hydrochloric acid is indisputable, 
introduce you to direct § Vit. 6-12..... 20Mcg. | atin aethaninee 
buying source; no further § Vit.C........ 50.0 Mgm. but the corrosive residue is incom- 
vitamins sent unless you Uimoceabsice 201.0 ke, outed tall; - 
reorder. Offer expires soon. § Niacinamide...25.0 Mgm patidie with metallic permanence. 
One bottle per family. Calc. Panto 5.0 Mgm ; . 
Send single dollar with we OWED.0 +e The plumber wrote back thanking 
your name and address to- {| Folic Acid..... 0.5 Mgm. 
day to Dept. M-46, Vita- the Bureau for okaying his pro- 


min Specialties Co., Phil- 
adelphia 40, Pa. 


SAVE 75% ON THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 


High potency therapeutic 
vitamins need no longer 
cost $9 or $10 per hundred 


cedure. 
Somewhat disturbed, the Bureau 
wrote a stronger reply: ““We cannot 





thanks to a direct way 0 assume responsibility for the pro- 
bu sed by thousands , ; : ! 
eon a Ae duction of toxic and noxious residue 


comparable in formula to 
the expensive brands, are 
only $3.25 per 100 in the 
Vitamin Specialties catalog. 
Now, to introduce you to 
this direct vitamin source, 
we offer 50 Thera-Vites for 


with hydrochloric acid and suggest 
you use an alternative procedure.” 
The plumber wrote again, saying 





s Ree 1000 Units } only $1! Each Thera-Vite he sure did agree with them that it 
VA G-I..... 10.0 Mgm.f fmportant vitamins. all in was a real good way of cleaning 
‘Vit. 8-2 10.0 Mgm.= therapeutic potencies, & is . 5S 5 
Oil... tebe. is ‘B.Govt. standards. This a oe 

“Yee: 200.0Mgm.§ of vitamin formulas de- ; 1oroughly alarmed, the Bureau 
Niacinamide.100.0 Mgm.j Scribed at savings in our this time wrote the reply it should 


Calc. Panto.. 20.0 Mgm. 
Folic Acid... 0.5 Mgm. 





Sand 01.20 tar introductory have given in the first place: “Quit 
write for free catalog to 


o> T-46, Vitamin Spe- 
ciaities 








Co., Phil. 40, Pa. 











BOOST ENROLLMENTS 


by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col- 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 





HAWAIIAN KAU KAU 


Bring Hawaii to your breakfast table with this Ha- 
wall Kele Mea Ai (Jam-Jelly) set. Colorful tapa de- 
sign box contains: 7 oz. jars of Poha Jam, Guava 
Jelly and Coconut Syrup p.p.d. $5.50. Serve them 
Island style in a 6” carved Hawaiian monkey pod 
dish with 744” matching spoon. Dish and spoon only, 
$3.25. Stewarts’ Hawaii, Inc., Dept. J, 1140 Kona St., 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii (send 25¢ for complete 28 page 
illustrated catalogue of Hawaiian things. 25¢ re- 
fund on first purchase.) 
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using hydrochloric acid! It eats hell 
out of pipes.” 


-——-WILLIAM KAHN 


THE STORY GOES, when a former 
Texas Governor was campaigning 
for re-election a few years back, the 
mayor of a town on the Governor’s 
campaign route declared a half- 
holiday and ordered all merchants 
to close their stores. 

One merchant failed to get the 
word and was operating full blast 
when the mayor collared him. 
“Close your doors, close your doors,” 
he urged. “Don’t you know the 
Governor’s due here any minute?” 

“Good heavens!” replied the mer- 
chant: “He won’t rob us in broad 
daylight, will he?”’ —sas. sames m. atbers 


ALL TOO TRUE 


A NEW BROOM sweeps clean, but you 
can have more fun with an old 
rake. —Wall Street Journal 


THERE'S ONE THING to be said for 
free advice—it’s worth it. 
—Electricity on the Farm Magazine 


IF YOU WANT to test your memory, 
try to remember what you were 
worrying about one year ago today. 

-—~LEONARD THOMAS 


A SPECIALIST IS ONE who _ has 
trained his patients to become ill 
only during office hours. 


—~HARRY AIKENS 
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SAVE MONEY ON SUCH Sure as. eee 


74¢ Ladies Safety Razors, 
10¢ e New Bobby Pins, 10¢ 
ad 700! e $5.50 Lucite 

airbrushes, 65¢ each! e 
$1.75 Rudolph Kids toile- 


odorant, 2¢ jar! e 25 card 
ee —~ tm 1l¢ box! 
. very og nee 

cards, 712o¢ $208 
Govt. Susdies , 
$23. e $1-$3 Hard covered 
books, 20¢ each! e 49¢ 
Xmas window decorations, 


Phono Records, 


R ‘ , tons, 
144 for 25¢. e Cigarette 
Holders, 1¢ each. . 
Kiddies Handbag ¢ 

bove list om 
illustrates type of Bargains 
found in this paper. Lists 
change monthly. 





GET SUCH BARGAINS AS LISTED ABOVE 


will Make or 
Save You Money! Thou- 
sands are cosine ‘*Bar- 
gains’’ monthly; It’s the 
only big tabloid peas of 
its type published. ‘‘Bar- 
gains’’ brings you Bargain 
offers, Thousands of them. 
Many so rare, so terrific, 
they’re almost unbeliev- 
able! Offers sometimes as 
low as 5¢-10¢ on the re- 
tail dollar! Buy Cheap— 
Sell Cheap .. . Today, more 
than ever before, people 
want Bargains! You can 
literally ‘‘clean up’’ when 
you Buy Cheap—Sell Chea 
Let ‘‘Bargains’’ help you 
this Every Month! You ake | 
‘*Bargains’’ now more than 
ever before! For tremen- 
dous, eye-opening bargains 
in—Toys, Jewelry, Books, 
House-hold Goods, Appli- 
ances, Foods, Clothing, 
Greeting Cards, Tools, 
Gifts, Etc. 


**Bargains’”’ 





MONEY REFUNDED |! 


One subscriber says:—‘‘As 
a result of answering one 
of the ads (in Bargains) it 
has resulted in extra profits 
of $40 and upwards per 
month.’’ J. H., Alabama. 
We have scores of other 
unsolicited testimonials in 
our files all testifying tothe 
enthusiastic reaction of sub- 
scribers after seeing their 
first copies of ‘‘Bargains.’’ 
Just $1.00 brings 8 Full 
Months! Regular Sub- 
scription price is $3.00 pe 
year—but as a special offer 
to new subscribers, we can 
offer 8 full months for 
$1.00 or 16 full months for 
$2.00. This offer is an ex- 
eriment. We don’t know 
ow long we can keep it 
open. Rush Your Subscrip- 
tion Now — Your Money 
Back in Full If You Are 
Not Pleased With The Ist 
Issue. Bargains, Box 591 


DI, Lynn, Mass. 


(Continued on next page) 
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WHY DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 


For only $10—we can 
change your double-breast- 
ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 
wide lapel, single-breast- 
ed suits made narrow la- 
No fitting necessary. 
Bring in or mail your 
coat with $5 deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.), 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM tec 7 PM. 








DON’T ENVY TALL MEN... BE ONE 





It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 
30 ©6styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 2-40, Brock- 
ton 68, Mass. 





FREE: 100 WORL 
Send today for valuable 
collection of 100 Worldwide 
stamps, just released. Get 


new issues of past 12 
months, free. Ghana. To- 
go. Polynesia. Iceland 
Honduras, many more. 
All different, tropicals, 
pictorials, bi-colors. Lim- 
ited supply. One to a 


customer. Other offers for 
free inspection. Send name, 
address, 10¢ handling. 
Garcelon Stamp Co., Dept. 
4CRX, Calais, Maine 


D-WIDE STAMPS 








FREE BOOKLET ON PLAGIARISM 


COPYRIGHT 
LAWS 


FREE 





The 

U.S.A. 
free upon request.A ‘‘must’”’ 
for authors, writers, play- 
wrights, 
turers, 

Published in the interests 
of an informed America. 
No obligation! Write today’! 
Entirely free! Simply send 
your name, address. Write 


copyright 
(Condensed ) 


lec- 
etc 


publishers, 
songwriters, 


clearly! Literary Agent 
Mead, Dept. A-5,. 915 
Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Superior-quality paper with 


rich gold trim printed 
with any name and address 
or any wording up to 4 
lines. About 2” long. 500 
for 50¢. In plastic box, 60¢. 
48-hour service. Economy 
labels, no gold trim, 500 
for 25¢. In plastic box, 35¢. 
5-day service. Money back 
guarantee. Postpaid. Wal- 
ter Drake, 2904 Drake 
Bidg., Colorado Springs 
10, Colo. 


Mre. Douglee J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Reed 
Reckland, Connecticut 


laws of 
are 
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continued 


GET YOUR WIFE that thing for which 
she has been nagging and she'll de- 
mand to know where you got the 


money to buy it. —HAROLD COFFIN 


NONCHALANCE is the ability to look 
like an owl when you have acted like 


a jackass. —General Features Corporation 


A HEART SPECIALIST thinks the per- 
son who nibbles along all day may 
be healthier than the person who 
eats three meals. Combining the 
two methods seems to work out well 


for the teenager, —BILL VAUGHAN 


AN OPTIMIST is a person who sees a 
green light everywhere. 
The pessimist sees only the red 





STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Published 11 times a year, 
Scott's Monthly Journal 
keeps all Scott catalogs up 
to date. Carries price 
changes, latest-issue in- 
formation, illustrations, 
articles, facts of interest 
to enthusiastic collectors. 
$4 yearly: $4.50 Canada: 
$5 foreign. Payment with 
order, please. Scott—Dept. 
CA—Portland Pl.—Boul- 
der, Colorado. 











DISCOUNTS! GET SPORTY CATALOG 


Guide to better living. 
Thousands of name brand 
items up to 60% savings: 
radios, t.v., hi-fi, record- 
ers, cameras, watches, 
jewelry, gifts, appliances, 
tools, luggage, musical 
inst., sporting gds. Outdoor 
equip., boats, motors, type- 
writers, bar-b-cue, etc. 
Send $1.00 post. & handl- 
ing refunded of first order. 
35 yrs., Wexler & Sporty, 
125 Lafayette St., N.Y. 13. 
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stop light. But the truly wise person 


is color blind. 
— JAMES PARKER 


DURING HIS LIFETIME Thomas A. 
Edison was able to discover good in 
a handicap which he could not help. 
He accepted his deafness as an as- 
set. First of all, he said, his hearing 
impairment probably drove him to 
develop a keen delight in reading, 
and he read scores of books every 
year, taking time from his experi- 
ments to seek relaxation in the 
printed page. 

After he became a telegrapher, 
he found that his deafness did not 
prevent him from hearing the click- 
ing of the telegraph instrument, and 
he became an especially rapid op- 
erator, for normal distractions did 
not bother him at all. 

Once, during an interview, Edi- 
son said: 

“It may be said that I was shut 
off from that particular kind of 
social intercourse called small talk. 





LIVE LONGER, BETTER IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly buys 
our homesite in Central 

lorida’s finest retirement 
& vacation community in 
the high ridge section 
near Sebring. On 84 sq. m. 
Highlands Lake. Free parks, 
beaches. Get freecolor bro- 
chures, plans; learn how 
we help plan, finance, build 
low cost, tax-exempt home. 
Plorida Realty Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. PIM4. Lake 
Placid, Fla. (AD58101) 





Save to 50% 


articles. Just 


on over 760 
the 


world’s largest sewing sup- 
ply catalog offers savings 


to 50°. on supplies needed 
by every home sewer. 
sewing 


rs 9¢, 
bbins 10¢, 
6¢ yd.. 


Rick-rack l¢ yd. 


Zip- 
machine 


seam binding 1¢ yard. Send 


oday, 


saving 


money. Newark arenes 


er Supply Co., 
ioeren 


Halsey St., 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
. 8 ne 


Look and fee] normal again 
-. . even in bathing suit 
sweater. Like 
Identical 
y movements. 
well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Reg 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit.., 
where-to-buy. Dept. Cc. 
wy aig Inc., 17 
. 60 St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥. 





KILL THE H 


dence 15, R. I 


AIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently. 
the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
our instructions care- 

, learned to use the 
safely and effi- 

Send 10¢ today 

(pstg. & hdig), for ““New 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahiler’s 
Inc., Dept. 320D, Provi- 





Jarra Gems surpass all 
other gems in fiery bril- 
liance. Hard to distinguish 
this man-made stone from 
a diamond, handcut & 
polished by expert crafts- 
men. Send for free book- 
let! Tells amaz. story of 
Jarra Gems. Shows variety 
of Ladies’ & Men's rings. 
Unset Jarra Gems (1-5 car- 
ats). $25 a carat, tax incl. 
Dept. CRI5 Jarra Gem 
Corp., 489 Fifth Ave. NYC. 





aRvaA STORAGE SPACE—$2.98 


2 Py 


ae t 
= 
os 
ed 


These handsome zip 
chests, only 54% 

under low beds, — closet 
shelves or floor. Store 
blankets, linens, clothing, 
Helps protect 


% Ss > 
> fabrics from dust, mildew 
} and moths. Tough, vinyl 


| Street. 


zipper closure, handy han- 
dle. » Collapsible for for travel. 
545 tor-A-Lot 
only $2.98 ppd. 2 


' for $5.55. Sunset House, 622 


, Beverly 





If under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1000 regular 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
life insurance policy. En- 
tire transaction handled by 
mail. No one will call on 
you. Mail post card or let- 


ter today. Give name, ad- 7 
dress & age. Complete | 


info. sent by return mail. 
Address Old American In- 
Company, 


4900 
t. L425M, Kansas 


City, issouri. 





(Continued on next page) 





















MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 


Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for l1-carat, yet com- 
parable selec l-carat 
Capra Gem is only $27, tax 
incl.—1/30 of diamond 
cost! Brilliantly beau. hand- 
cut & polished, amaz. 
Capra Gems acclaimed 
miracle of modern science. 
Priced within reach of all. 
Write for bkit. of easy-pay 
details. Send no money 
Capra Gem Co., Dept. CT- 
40, P. O. 5145, Phila. 41. 








SIZE-FAMOUS 1 to 13, AAAAAA to EEEEE 





sizes 3 to 10, 


Solby Bayes, 


Girls, buy our Good shoes 
by mail! Our vast range 
of styles 
perfect fit! 
ve in black, 


"mn sizes insures 
Smart casual 
red, grey, 
le-tan, desert sand or 


— te softest baby calf. All 
in AAAA to 


D widths for 
$13.95 and 
for 104% to 12, $14.95. Add 
35¢ per *pair postage. Write 
for free catalog today to 
45T Winter 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 





NON-SLIP BLOUSE HOLDER ONLY 59¢ 


Twist or bend, blouse will | 


not ride up! Blouse Holder 


fits any size. Invisible and | 


comfy to oon. — 


treated elast 


orn © 
like a belt iaetdo skirt. or & 


slacks...needs no sewing. 
Wear with every 
combination. Guaranteedor 
money back! Only 59¢ pos 
age paid. 2 for $1. 

Blouse Holder from Sunset 
House, 622 Sunset Build- 
ing. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


con tinued 


I’m glad of it. I 
instance, 


ALL TOO TRUE 


couldn’t hear. for 


conversations at the din- 


ner tables of the boarding houses 


and hotels where, 


telegrapher, I too 


after I became a 
k my meals. 


“Freedom from such talk gave me 


an opportunity 
problems. I have 


to think out 


my 
no doubt that my 


nerves are stronger and better today 
than they would have been if I had 
heard all the foolish conversations 
and other meaningless sounds that 


normal people hear. 


Things that I 


have needed to hear, I have heard.” 


—Sunshine Magazine 
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FABLES OF THE FAMED 
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SKINNY LEGS 


Try new home method to 
add shapely curves to an- 
kles, calves, thighs, knees, 
hips. Leg authority offers 
proven course for fuller, 
stronger legs, improving 
skin color ana circulation, 


plain wrapper—packed 
with actual before and 
after photos. Modern 
Methods, SL-657, 296 
Broadway, NYC 7. 





Men-women! 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now — with luxurious 
Motel-Resorts Coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 
Qualify for 











HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 


greatest poet-nat 
during the Civil 


America’s 
uralist, who died 
War, was some- 





SAVE 35% TO 55% ON YARNS 





Peter Pan & Holland 
Windmill hand knitting 
yarns in striking colors & 
softness assure you of top 
quality. You get 50% nylon 
& % wool mixtures or 
100% virgin wool, in 5 
weights: Knitting Worsted, 
Fingering, Sport, Jiffy & 
Bulky. Also Tweeds, Ny- 
lons & Orlons. Send 25¢ 
for 1960 sample card. Peter 
Pan Yarns Cor 623 
Bdway, Dept. C, N 12, NY. 





YOU CAN RETIRE ON $160 A MONTH 


In popular Mexican resort 
area. Ideal climate. Eng- 
lish-American colony on 
beautiful lake near large 
city. Paved roads, modern 
conv., servants $10-$15 
per month. For a retire- 
ment plan of peace and 
serenity mail $2.00 to J. 


Schneider, Department 2. 


P. O. Box 3814, Memphis. 
Tennessee 
guarantee). 


(money back 
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what of an eccentric. He felt that 
any citizen who disagreed with the 
Government should have the right 
of individual secession from the 
Government. He refused in 1841 
to pay taxes to a government con- 
cerned in slavery and war, and was 
jailed for a few hours. His good 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
came to the Concord jail to visit 
Thoreau in his hour of distress. Em- 
erson, the great philosopher, asked 
Thoreau, “Henry, what are you do- 
ing in there?” 

Thoreau’s disdainful answer was, 


“What are you doing out there?” 
-—C. R. COOVER 


ONCE IN PITTSBURGH, soprano Lotte 
Lehmann was appearing in Beetho- 
ven’s opera Fidelio. As Leonore, she 
offered a piece of dry bread to her 


husband chained to a dungeon wall. 
The nearsighted tenor did not see 





FURNITURE HANDBOOK 





TOMB THUMB ADDING MACHINE $1.97 


Lowest priced anywhere— 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides. American made— 
mistake proof, fast, solid 


steel mechanism. Forhouse- | 


wives, students, shopper, 
engineers. Case included. 


10 day free trial—money | 
back guarantee. Send check 


O., will send C.O.D 


ing Machine, P.O. Box 5066, 
Dept. A-50, Phila. 11, Pa. 





REG. $1.98 EYLET TOOL—NOW ONLY $1 
ee 8H Handy 2-in-1 Eyelet Tool 


-w- hole and sets eye- 


t automatically in any 


| 56- 
Bide. Elizabeth, N. 


fabric, material—even 
toughest leather. 1001 home 
uses save you money! Ter- 
rific bargain! Eyelet, tool 

and 25 slob nnd eyelets 
for ony Bens ppd . Extra: 
Refill o eyelets in brass, 
white and assorted colors, 


; on 48¢ ppd. Guaranteed. 


mar’ amar 
J. 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


**The talk of the country.’”’ 
Save up to 50% buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well-known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Catalog C-4, Empire Dia- 
mond Corp., Empire State 
Building, New York 1,N. 

Free Diamond Catalog C-4. 


4 


ee. se 
| pe 





JEWELRY aan 


R KIT ONLY $1 


Well illustrated 192-page 
pocket book tells all about 
period and modern styles: 
woods and upholstery: car- 
pets and fabrics: Home 
decorating hints, color 
combinations, care of fur- 


niture, dictionary of terms. 


Your guide to better fur- 
nishings and a  \lovelier 
home. Send 25¢ in coin to 


, chokers, 
all 


The Seng Co., 1470 
St... 


Chicago 22. 





50 IRON-ON NAME 


Brings your own name neat- 
ly printed on these exclu- 
sive labels. Personalize 
clothing or any cloth fab- 
ric. Washable, fadeproof, 
guar. for life of garment. 
Ideal for nurses, service- 
men. campers, students, 
entire family. 


LABELS! ONLY $1 


orders A , 5 orders $4.00. 
Send The Lynn Press, 
Inc. "Boxlio- B, Lynn, Mass. 
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Do all difficult fix-it jobs 
on your precious bracelets, 
necklaces, eye- 
glasses, watches, earrings, 
ewelry. Now it’s easy 
to fix clasps, eyeglass 
frames, earrings, clips, etc. 


a —all emergency home re- 
| pairs! Tiny precision screw- 


& pliers are pro- 


© fessional jeweler- = Jew- 
>» elry Repair Kit, 


$1, bod, 


» Sunset House, 622 Sunse 
» Bidg., Beverly Hills. Calif. 





Temporary Wrinkle Re- 
mover. Fae is the sensa- 
editor you heard 

editors rave about. 

banish wrinkles 

forever ‘But it will remove 
wrinkles for a period of 
t 6 to 8 hours (won- 
that special 

orks instantly. 

Special Offer! Return this 
ad with $1 & receive areg- 
ular 2. 50 bottle ppd. —- 
ler, 560 (C-4) B’way, N.Y. 
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FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


Welcome spring and an 
entirely new selection of 
ladies wide shoes for all 
occasions. See width C to 
EEE. sizes 4 to 11 includ- 
ing '> sizes, all heel heights 
and styles. Shown, new 
‘“Stiletto"’ pointed-toe in 
all sizes 4 to 10, D widths 
only. 3” heels. In black 
patent. $9.95 ppd, money 
back guar. Order now or 
get tree Syd 
Kushner, 733 
South St.. Pa. 


catalog. 
Dept. C-4, 
Phila. 47, 





1-DROP EPOXY GLUE HOLDS 4,000 LBS.! 


ONE DROP 
HOLDS 
4,000 

POUNDS# 


Now fitany thing with just- 
a-drop of the _ scientific 
miracle Epoxy Glue you've 
read about. One drop and 
it’s glued for good. Mends 
china, toys, broken furni- 
ture, fills chipped areas on 
opeaness, replaces nails. 
bolt etc. Won't shrink 
won't discolor. Wa- 
terproof. For wood, met- 
als, leather, plastics. 98¢ 
from Damar’s, 56-D Damar 
Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 


ever, 


FABLES OF THE FAMED 


continued 


the gesture; 


three times Lehmann 


offered the bread and three times 


it was ignored. 


The audience was 


just beginning to sense that some- 


thing was wrong 


when the exasper- 


ated prima donna’s stage whisper 


carried to the la 
cony: 


WHEN STATESMAN 


st row in the bal- 


“What’s the matter? Do you 
want it buttered?” 


—~MRS. E. B. ARROL 


Elihu Root, 


who enjoyed robust health all his 





24 REFILLS $1 ($4 VALUE) 


Pit Every Retractable Pen 
““Scripto "Wearever" 
“Pa per-Mate’’ **Ever- 

sharp’ —“Waterman’s” 

(exc. Parker). Red, blue, 

black, green, brown, gold 

or lavender ink. 10 Pens & 

20 Refills—$l1 ($3 came? 

Check or M. O. add 10¢ 

shipping. Money back guar. 

Quant. & imprint prices 

on request. Barclay, Dept. 

69D, 86-24 Parsons Blvd.. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 





OLD U.S. COINS WITH A FUTURE $1.50 EA. 


Collect VU. S. 
for charms, gifts. 


All 5 for $7. 


coins that 
are becoming more valua- 
ble year after year! Ideal 
curios. 
Large cent, 2¢, 3¢, Flying 
Eagie cent, Shield nickel. 
(About 100 


years old, dates of our g®§ 
choice.) Fascinating cata- 
logue of Profitable Hobbies 


sent with your order. Cen- 
tre Coin Co., 5 1 ae St.. 


Hempstead 1, N. 





GET THE TILE JOINTS WHITE—$1 


font 


Now, make tile joints 
gieam bright white fast! 
With no effort! Just apply 
from squeeze bottle 
grime, grease and dirt dis- 
appear like magic. For 
cement joints between 
kitchen, shower and bath 
ceramic tiles. Large 6 oz. 
se ueeze bottle with special] 
clean between’ head. 
Bright-Joint Cleaner, $1. 
Sunset House, 622 Sunset 
Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





INSTANT GLAMOUR WIG 


Win admiring glances at 
parties, dances, anywhere. 
A perfect cover-up after 
setting own hair. Smooth, 
soft Celanese Acetate—like 
real hair. Match any out- 
fit. Black, Brown, Dark or 
Light Blonde, Platinum, 
White, Pink, Ice Blue, Grey 
or Blonde Streak. $5.95 
ppd. or C.O.D. plus post- 
age. Money back guar. 
Specify color. Guild, 103-H, 
E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 





DON’T PULL HAIR FROM NOSE 


You can cause infection by 
pulling hair from nose. 
Ordinary scissors are dan- 
gerous. No better way to 
remove hair from nose and 
ears than with Hollis Elip- 
ette. So simple! Just turn 
end. Surplus hair comes 
out easily, gently. 

from fine surgical 
Money back guarantee. 
$1.00 post paid. Hollis Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., Dept. F-48. 








POLAR PAIL—FOR EVERY HOME 


Guaranteed to keep Ice 
Cubes 24 hours. Made of 
ice blue foam plastic 
weighing ‘%% lb. Holds 2 
large trays of ice cubes, 
over 4 ats. of potato 
salad. baked beans, etc. 
(9” x 9” x 9”). Is water 
resistant, sweat proof, 
washable, and non-toxic. 
$2 or 3 for $5, ppd. Dyer 
Products Co., 202 Stevens 
Street, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Phone EX 2-4686. 


_ 
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life, reached his 80s, it became ap- 
parent that he was beginning to 


slow down. 


On his 8lst birthday, 


said to him: 
derful. 
look ?”’ 


“Yes,” 


an hour a day.” 


a friend 


“You’re looking won- 
Do you feel as fit as you 


replied Root, “but only for 


MRS. E. B. ARROL 


INDIAN LEADER Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi once was invited to Buckingham 


Palace. 


He wore 


his traditional 


garb, a white loin cloth and a shawl. 
In marked contrast was the King’s 





DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Draw any person, still life, 
map, photo, landscape 
without talent! Anything 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
producer. En- 
larges. of 
‘“‘picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing. 
=. 98 postpaid with order, 
C.0.D. plus postage. 
+ back guar. 
trial. Norton, Dept. 
296 Broadway, N.Y. 7 


\- 





KNIT A SWEATER IN 3 HOURS 


Anyone can do it the first 


with all the beauty of true 
handknit appearance. Knit 
50 times faster, 180 stitches 
at a time. All you need is 
a ball of wool, the knito- 
mat does the rest auto- 
matically. Write for free 
literature. Knitomat Arts, 
Room 460, 2843 7th, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





BRACELET FOR MOM & GRANDMA 


This bracelet in beautiful 
St/Silver bears record on 
each disc or silhouette. 
Script engraved with name, 
day, month & year of birth 
of child or grandchild. 
St. Silver Bracelet $1.50 
Ea. Disc & Silhouette $1 
12K G/Pill pat pies $2.75 
Ea. 12K G/Pill Disc $1.75 
Plus 10% FET. No COD'’s. 
Edwa rd 'H. Ziff, Importer, 
Box 3072, Mdse Mart Plaza. 
Dpt. Co-40, Chicago 54, Il. 


& 
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We specialize in large 
sizes only! Sizes 10 to 16; 
widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, sox, 
slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport shirts with 
bodies cut full 4” longer 
than usual. Sold by mail 
only, satisfaction fully 
uaranteed! Write for your 
ree style book today! 
King-Size, 7270 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


FOR BIG OR TALL MEN Oney 





508 FOREIGN STAMPS—ONLY 35¢! 


Now you can get 508 for- 
eign stamps—all different 
—catalog value guaranteed 
at least $15, for only 35¢! 
Indonesia, Free China, 
United Arab Republic 
(shown here), Morocco, 
Pakistan, etc. To get your 
508 stamps plus interesting 
offers on approval (adults 
only) send name and ad- 
dress with 35¢ to: Littleton 
Stamp Co., Dept. CO-4, 
Littleton, N. H. 





These cool cuties give a 
real frosty tang to drinks. 
Specially designed ice cube 
Tray turns out a bevy of 4 
bountifully proportioned 
beauties. These lovely lass- 
ies guarantee to cause con- 
versation as well as frosty 
delight. Money back guar- 
antee! Only $1 each or 3 
Trays for $2.79. 

Nudie Cubes Tray 
Sunset House, 622 Sunset 
Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





> women—since 1916. 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
Free 


" booklet in plain wrapper. 


~ State age. 


Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., DP-58, Chicago 6, Il. 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 


Analyze handwriting for 
more income, prestige, suc- 
cess! Earn money on radio, 
TV, talks, helping others. 
Eunice Smith, hio, re- 
ports $224 business result 
one talk. Ezell E/iland, 
Texas, ' an hour! 
Exciting; uncrowded field! 
Write for free 48-page 
book. Trial lesson. I.G. 
A.8., Inc., Desk 58, Wilhoit 
Building, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 50 TO 8&0 


Yes, you can still have 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance. A $1,000 
policy helps pay last ex- 
penses. No burdening fam- 
ily or friends. Sold by 
mail, money back guar.. 
low monthly rates if in 
good health. 50 to 80 yr. 
olds, send name, age & ad- 
dress to Security Life In- 
surance Co. of America, 
137-D East Grant S8t.. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE 


An amazing new natural 
hairpiece complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder. So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
man hair!). You can comb 
it, set it any way you 
like. Swim. in it. sleep 
in it—absolutely secure. 
Individually styled to your 
needs. Write for illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘C-4’’ House 
| Of Feder, 545 Fifth Ave- 
; nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored. 
Rush $4.98 for complete 
coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 
instructions. Marshall’s, 
171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 
N.Y. At photo art & hobby 
stores everywhere. 
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FREE SHOE CATALOG—SIZES 1 TO 5 ONLY! 


For beautiful shoes that 
fit & flatter little feet ex- 
clusively—our far-famed 
catalog offers an enormous 
variety of styles for every 
occasion! Spikes, midways, 
casuals, flats, formals, even 
pretty bed-slippers. This 
lovely pump with high or 
illusion heel in black pat- 
ent or navy calf, $12.95. 
Send for free cat. Cinder- 
ella of Boston, 85T South 
St., Boston 11, Mass. 





COSTUME JEWELRY BRINGS BIG MONEY 


Make costume jewelry at 
home and earn big spare 
time profits. Thrilling, 
spare-time money-making 
hobby. Make newest, beau- 
tiful jeweled earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets pins, 
cuff links, tie clips, etc. 
Sellat big profit to friends, 
neighbors, stores, full de- 
tails sent free! Don-Bar 
Co. Dept. D-13, 3511 W. 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, 
Illinois. 


FABLES OF THE FAMED 


continued 


splendid uniform which was cov- 
ered with decorations. Later, 
Gandhi was asked if he had felt em- 
barrassed in his simple attire. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “His 
Majesty was wearing enough for 


, 


both of us.’ —£. E. EDGAR 


AFTER MOVING to a new apartment, 
drama critic Alexander Woollcott 
notified his friends and suggested 
that housewarming gifts would not 
be amiss. 

“Linen, china and silver will be 
especially welcomed,” he told them. 

Among those who received a noti- 
fication was humorist Franklin P. 
Adams. Mr. Adams sent Woollcott 
a handkerchief, a shaving cup and 


a dime. —E. E. EDGAR 





MAGIC BRAIN CALCULATOR—$1 


New type pocket adding 
machine Adds— Subtracts 
—~Multiplies to 99,999,999. 
This Magic Brain Calcula- 
tor automatically balances 
check books, adds grocery 
tapes, bridge scores, chil- 
dren’s schoolwork, income 
tax statements, car mile- 
age. Gives the answer in 
seconds. Only $1, ppd. 
Sunset House, 622 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 





FLASHLIGHT NEVER NEEDS BATTERIES! | 


Flashlight recharges itself. a 
No batteries to replace. : 
Light won't wear down 
when not in use. Rugged 
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construction. High impact 
plastic case with unbreak- 
able lens. To recharge sim- 
ply plug into any AC out- 
let in the house. Keep in car, 
garage,home.Alwayshandy 
in case of emergency. Only 
$3.95 ppd. Barclay, Dept. 
69F. 86-24 Parsons Blvd... 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
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SHOPPING GUIDE { 


lassi 


The special ome Guide below offers you a show- 


case of many uni 


e products and services. Coronet 


hopes you will fin fein ol iailisiedt vied #iae 46 yous 





FOR THE WOMEN 


Lh a oy of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. vv ' as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; wt) A to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 











SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for 
material to .fill orders. Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 


FASHION ag ge rofit evenings. 
Mrs. Mahone H. made $232.57 in one week 
spare time. ‘s) “delivering or collecting. Beeline 
style shows are pa sensation! Samples 
sent free. Beeline Fashions, Bensenville 146, Ill. 








WEAR your face proudly. Home facial complexion 
pack. Same as given in beauty salons. Greatest item 
since home permanents. oosens ackhead and 
debris. Detailed aaesrugiens. 8 Applications for $2.98. 
Angee’ Cosmetics, P. O. Box 726, Hollywood, Florida. 


oe — —  —- -— 





FREE! Maternity Apoenet Catalog and Free list st of 
Baby names! Hundr of advanced styles for every 
occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. Also aportewear; mix match 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. Crawford’s, Dept. 
62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








DON’T miss out on good times and fun. See glam- glam- 
our og catalog of padded and pushup bras, oe 
girdies, fabulous lingerie, clinging dresses. for 
year’s subscription to Frederick's of ~ a, * 430 
N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, Calif., Dept. 5864. 


$29C. MONTHLY possible, sewing babywear! New 
lam! skin leather shoes—soft, comfortable, beautiful 
colo-s! Play-time dresses; lacing leather “hnonenaine: 
New baby sandals. No house selling! Free informa- 
tion. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana. 


HOMEWORKERS: earn money sewing 
for us. We supply materials; instructions. 
Home-Sewing, Inc., 
8, Ohio. 








recut ties 
o selling! 
Dept. 142, Box 2107, Cleveland 





$15.00 THOUSAND possible, ge envelopes, 
postcards at home for advertisers! Longhand, type- 
writer; Full, sparetime; days, evenings. esatistact on 
guaranteed. Further details free. Economy Publish- 
ers, Box 2580-W, Greensboro, North Carolina. 








SKYSCRAPER- heel shoes! Gleaming wy patent 
pumps with 5” high pencil thin heels—$25.50 in sizes 
A to C. For custom made shoes, buy our photo 
catalog with full instructions, 4 00. Finecraft, Box 
442, Dept. 11, Hollywood 28, ‘Calif. 





AAAAAA ULTRA-NARROW SHOES as low as 
$8.95; no extra charge for sizes to 12! Free booklet 
R4 shows dozens of newest spring-summer fashions. 
Order by mail; perfect fit guar. or money back from 
famous Mooney & Gilbert salon, 17 W. 57 St., NYC 19. 


SPECIAL offer: New gold-plated metal, 7” x 
unique item—only 50¢ ($1.50 value). Refund if not 
delighted. Free—56 page catalog—showing 414 un- 
usual gifts, many personalized with professional, 
trade symbols, Order today. Professional Gifts Corp., 
Box 64C, 160 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











HOLD cosmetic parties—Earn $25 for 3 hours’ 
work. Make 60% profit. Hire others. Everything 
furnished. Send name for full details and free 
usable samples. Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 
1804R, Glendale, Calif. 





NEWS IN SHOES! Imported, unique casual shoes: 
exciting chappel sandals from India, huaraches from 
Mexico, Florentine footwear from Italy, many more! 
Send for Cotanes C2 now—no obligation! Marvin's 
of Greenwich Village, 19 Greenwich Ave., NY 14, NY 





MAKE $25 to $35 weekly addressing quae. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. C, 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS! No Matter how old or how long out-of- 
rint | me the book—we’ll 








ocated by expert staff. ‘‘Na 
nd it.’’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects. 
Free search—courteous service—no obligation to buy. 


Write Books-On-File, Dept. MS, Union City, New 
Jersey. 





FOR THE MEN 


FREE Sample ae of top quality “Swing’’ blue 
blades. Demonstration —no obligations. Genuine 
Swedish steel and manufacture. Don’t write letter— 
send 10¢ for handling. Arogsy-Import Box 221, 
Station H, Montreal, Que. 


wipe Shoes for .-¥ E to EEEEE only—sizes 5 to 
13. e can ‘widths in the styles you like but can’t 
find ‘ wide widths. : quality. Not sold in stores. 
Money Back Guar Write for Free Catalog 
“— Hitchcock — Hingham 121, Mass. 


AME Warden, Government hunter, Forestry. Park 
& Wildlife Services dye job openings. All states. 
Enjoy outdoor work Writ pay ~ security. Compl. 
information. Free! rite School of Conservation, 
Dept. DC-904. 1038 S. LaBrea, Los Angeles, Calif. 














FOR PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES vores ,, Habe. ” Every parent 
pense have this new about child training. 
It is free: no eM Simply, address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1354, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 


and services each month to more than 10 


,500,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 
information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: (1) 


isplay Section (2) Shop- 


D 
ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, write, indicating the. division in which you 


are interested to: Coronet Family sepeet, 


dates; April 20 


APRIL, 1960 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 
July issue; May 20 for August issue.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 





JOBS in foreign countries for men and women; 
also fascinating jobs on steamships and yachts travel- 
ing foreign countries. Experience not required. Ages 
18 to 55. Free information. Davenport Foreign 
Service, Dept. A-95, G.P.O. New York 1, N. ¥Y. 


VACATION every weekend with compact camping 
trailer. Built-in bed, folding tent accommodates five 
—takes just one minute to set u complete camp 
anywhere! Eliminates work of making camp, saves 
hours for fun. Always 90% packed, ready to go. Wives 
love its neatness, roominess. Send for free color fold- 
er. Heilite Trailers, 1411 S. Sacramento, Lodi, Calif 





FOR THE CHILDREN 





IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound Way to Easy Reading can help him to read 
and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drills your child in phonics with records 
and cards. Easy to use. University tests and par- 
ents’ reports show children gain up to full year's 
grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send postcard 
for free illustrated — and low price. Bremner- 
Davis Phonics, Dept. W-16, Wilmette, LIlinois. 





DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, Ballet, Toe and 
Acrobatic, Leotards, Tu Tus, Opera Hose, Tights, 
Fabrics, Skating Skirts, Baton Twirling Supplies, 
Boots, Plumes, Flame Batons, Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon, Box 422T, Quincy, Mass. 





FOR THE FAMILY 





FOLD-N-CARRY. Slimmest, trimmest folding 
baby bed of all—and priced so low! For traveling, 
vishing, at grandmothers. 47” x 22”°—it folds to 
suitcase size. $19.95 compl. w/mattress. Free folder. 
Porta-Products Co., Dallas 9, Texas. 





FOR THE HOME 





FURNISHED in Early American? Send 25¢ for our 
big famous 800-picture catalog. Reproduction furni- 
ture, lamps, lanterns, vanes, cupolas. Braided rugs. 
Hardware, brasses, glass, pewter. Fireplace items. 
Sturbridge Yankee orkshop, 140 Brimfield Tpke.., 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


FOR THE GARDEN 








FOOTBALL mums, big 6 to 8 inch Flowers to 
grow outdoors. Over 50 varieties. Silver Sheen, Ma- 
jor Bowes, Kidder, Albatross, Amber and others. Bar- 
gain offer 25 for $4.00 pp. Giant Fuji and other 
plants. Free list. Rogers Flowers, Lexington, &.C. 





COLLECTIONS of gorgeous modern varieties tall, 
bearded Iris. For beginners, fanciers, dealers, garden 
clubs, hybridizers. Pool orders for lowest price. Best 
rhizomes anywhere. Guaranteed to grow or we re- 

lace. Send for free catalog describing over 500 

auties. Iris Test Gardens, Inc., 2307 Butterfield 
Road, Yakima, Washington. 


HOBBY —DO-IT- YOURSELF 











PATTERNS 25¢ each. 5 Plus idea pamphlet $100 
boy rabbit; girl ~~ duck, movable wings: foot- 
ball egg doll; Humpty wp 5 Themda Tweety Toy 
Box 1909C, St. Petersburg, a. 


FOR HORSEMEN 








**HOW to train Horses’’—A book everyone who likes 
horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery Schoo] of Horsemanship, Dept. 
1454, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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FOR AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


A NEW * 





‘gang run’’ method enables us to print 
your books at lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
covers. Highest quality work. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog. Adams Printers, Dept. 0 W. 
Washington, Chicago 2, Til. 


PUBLISH your book ! Join our successful — ys" 
Publicity, advertising A Hy ~~~ beautiful books 
subjects invited. Send or free manuscr Books, 1 x 
our detailed booklet. Comet Agr Dept. 
co- 4, 200 Varick Street, N. Y. 


~ WANTED: Books, stories, —— for or sale to top- 
paying magazines & publishers. All subjects needed! 
New writers welcome. Books especially wanted! Mail 
scripts today for prompt sales action to Carlson Wade 
Literary Agent, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


PREE writers brochure tells you how to publish 
your book now (fiction, non-fiction, poetry); ex- 
plains our plans and reveals facts enabling authors 
to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: Dept. X-4, 
Exposition Press, 386 ‘Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16. 


AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free ‘edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Pitth Ave., N. Y. C. 


LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s larg- 
est subsidy publisher offers a tested plan for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Send 
or free booklet No. 52. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
St.. New York 1. 


MANUSCRIPTS invited for books. We have made 
and published books on the co-operative plan for 
more than 30 years; circular free. A world-wide pub- 
lishing service is offered. Meador Publishing Co., 324 
Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts. 








MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 





WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects weilcomé. Send 
Music for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 

usic Co., . 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 


POEMS wanted for musical setting and recording 
by America’s largest song studio. Send poems. Free 
examination. Five Star Music Masters, 225 Beacon 
Building, Boston. 


FOR INVENTORS 


PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
atents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
ore than 200 registered patent attorneys have used 
my service. Free invention protection forms. Miss 
Ann Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


INVENTIONS Wanted now by my manufacturer 
clients. Patented. Unpatented. Write Gilbert Adams, 
Patent Broker, 80 all Street. Financia] District, 
New York City. 











INVENTORS! Consider our offer first before sell- 
ing or licensing your invention on a cash or royalt q 
basis. Patented. Unpatented. . i+: ce on Deman 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, Y. 





INVENTORS! Determine patentability of your in- 
vention. Searches of the Patent Office records admin- 
istered—only $6.00. For free invention protection 
forms, dependable service write Washington Patent 
OfficeSearch Bureau,1426G.St.,N.W.Washington5,D.C. 


FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 


MASSAGE feet as you walk with new patented 
slipper, $5.50 ppd. Feel refreshed! Relieve tension! 
Stimulate circulation! No electricity or batteries! 
Send stamped addressed envelope for free booklet C2. 
Massagematic, 1901 S. 12, Allentown, Pa. 








CORONET 











FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents includ- 
ing Airmails, Dead y oy mater Pictorials, etc. value 
over $2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service 

of U. Foreign Approvals to — a, Globus 
Stamp Co., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, . Dept. 14. 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain: Israel—Iceland—Vati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial -—»{ ys, re 
Stamp Book—aAll Four Offers ee—Send on 
Cover Postage. 
Toronto, Canada. 


REM ago 


FREE! 50 different pa ay stamps and our 
special list of over kets and other surprise 
offers to make eollestina’ profitable and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California. 








Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. 











SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To “e-r’ by with our 
better United States spptevess you t 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus other 8; er Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, A, Send—10¢. for - No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York 


307 DIFFERENT stamps 25¢, including India, 
China, Vatican, Russia, British Colonies, Japan, 
Africa, Scandinavia, Pakistan, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia. Exceptionals, Unusuals. Only with poprere. 
Lincoln Stamp Co., St. Catharines 254, Ont., Can. 


~ ‘PREE! $1.00 worth of sets, ba choice, — first 
selection. No strings! Adults o Free * ‘Phootnotes’’ 
subscription. Rush request A. A ‘Send approvals 
from which I may take $1.00 free’’ to Philatelics, 
Dept. Z. New Paltz, N.Y. 


U. S. STAMPS—The World’s top philatelic in- 
vestment—At substantial money saving discounts. 
Send a for Giant Illustrated Cataloguide. Only 

20¢. (We also buy stamp estates, collections). Ray- 
max, 35-VKT Maiden Lane, New York 38. N. ¥ 


ZOUNDS! Amazing ‘Strange Countries”’ packet 
free with excellent approvals! Saxon Co., Dept. 7, 
Orange, California. 


FREE—valuable collections—Philippines, World 
Wide, British Colonies, etc. each over $5.00 value, 
lus your choice of any Scott Album, catal e, or 
aster Global Album, free when you buy our oreign 
approvals. _Topval, Box 4 486E, Redlands, C Calif. 


WORLD'S Best Buy! 1000 yer bg wide 
Stamps, valued over $20.00, only $1.00. = a 
tacular offer for a limited A —4 only Lat mer ce 
our Unique Services. Universal Stamp Service, P.O. 
Box 6, enosha 15-A, Wisc. 


FREE Mint—British Colony stamps from Brunel, 
Solomon Islands, Negri Sembilan, St. Christo pas 
Nevis, Trengganu, ~ornwes. Gilbert Ellice. 
exotic stamps abso — free a ~~ 
our famous approvals. iking, Great Neck 40, N. Y. 


UNITED States ; Commemoratives—outstanding col- 
lection containing 33 different selected copies. This 
amazing offer only 10¢ to introduce our low priced 
United States approvals. White, 516-E Avenue L, 
Brooklyn 30, New York. 























Stam ps. $5.00 Coolidge of the 1938 
Hamilton 


~ PINE U. 8S. 
Presidential series, aaa ¥ e $5.00 of the 
1954 series. Both for only ai 00. Fine U. S. 7 gh to 
included. Willett Co. P. O. Box 338. Dept. York- 
town Heights, 


FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


WORLD'S greatest 96-page Coin Catalog $1.00 
(deduct. $10 order). Gem proof sets—1957 $3.95: 1959 
$4.50; 1960 $2.95. Gen. MacArthur set $3.50. We pay 
top prices Gold, etc. Premium handbook $1.10. 
Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 








APRIL, 1960 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 


$6,500.00 We paid for 1794 Dollar. Wanted Certain 
others before 1904. $4,000.00 >" 1913 Libert 
Nickel. Certain 1955 Cents $20.00 
Cents Before a Py? Indian Cents $275.00; 
Dimes before 1943—$3, ; Quarters before 1924— 
$1,500.00; Half Dollars Setece 1929—-$3 ,000.00; $3.00 
Wanted all Gold Coins. Rare 





others worth 
plete all-coin information, before sending coins, 
purchase our large illustrated Guaranteed Buying- 
Belling Catalogue, $1.00. Catalogue dollar refunded 
$20.00 sale. orthycoin Corporation (K-480-C), 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


FOR PHOTO FANS 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor nosatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00: 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or gene 
for price list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood, 


~ COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektachrome, odapcint 
and Anscochrome, processed and/or printed under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color er ae money can buy—it’s Acme 
Color Photo to Lab. Box a 4 Minn. 


SAVE. Introductory . We have many satis- 
fied customers and would like to add your name to 
our list. Black and white photo-finishing. Your 8 or 
12 exp. roll enlarged to king size om " m4, 
with this ad. Mail to Wisconetn Film Service 
C- 40, West Salem, Wis. 


FREE color film for your ~ camera: ~~ 
Kodachrome—for still and movies. Also save - a 
half on processing. Send pomeare for free oo ae 
containers and state type of film used. Colorfilm 
Labs, Box 747, Englewood, New Jersey. 


COLOR SLIDES 























200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US Catalog: 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 





FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


SEE the world in color. 8mm-lémm. Kodachrome 
movies. Alaska, Hawaii, America, 

South Seas, U.S. National Parks. 

Rocket Test films. 185 subjects. Low prices. Write 
World in Color, , Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 


' PREE Bargain Bulletin of 8mm, 16mm silent and 
sound films (specify size) from Castle Official. Looney 
Tunes, etc. New & used shorts and features. World’s 
largest selection at discount ge coe 
Stores, 415 Lexington, New York, Dept. 


OPTICS & SCIENCE ITEMS 


OPTICAL and science bargains. Request free giant 
catalog ‘‘DM’’—128 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, 
gee Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amaz- 

war su :— bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
a, ew Jersey. 























FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. co, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


- PREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show ‘you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000, se School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. Pa. 
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FUND RAISING 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





CLUBS, church groups! Make big money fast & 
easy with nationally famous E. G. Whitman candies. 
Write for colorful free catalogue. pee luscious candies 
in beautiful reusable canisters. G. hitman Co., 
Inc., Dept. CT, 2238 N. 9th St., Phila. 33, __. 


FREE! 23 Fund — plans. Tested, proven, easy- 
to-use, money makin eas for your church, school, 
ge lodge or ot a ~~ No money or experi- 

need Write for free catalog and 
details. Shelby Specialty Co. Elyria 12, Ohio. 


GROUP profits. Schools, church groups, women’s 
clubs, etc., interested in earning 45 cents profit on 
each $1 sale of attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift Tea w aint: Write for free 
sample brochure toda oat a 7132 Knowl- 
ton Pl., Los Angeles 45, Calif., iy Ay -O& W Gift 
Tie, 3611 W. 16 St., Indianapolis 22, ind. Dept. 73; Ideal 
Gift Tie, 1133 Main St., Paterson 3, N. J. Dept. 73. 


MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, purpose, 
eutiony by mail. No co-signers. Confidential, Low 
monthly promente. 2 years to repay. Em ~ an men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Plan, 
City National Bidg., Dept. C-3180, Omaha "2. Neb. 


PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the sepemanes of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers peeceesen Center, Dept. C, 
18 East 76 St... New York 2 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for — ar Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, Ss - 
tacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. rite 
for free information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


BORROW $50 to $600 by mail. Quick, easy, private. 
No co-signers. Repay in 24 small monthly payments. 
For the amount you want write today la 
Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. D-24, 

aha 2, Nebraska. 


~ SMASH worry, trouble and regrets! Command new 
confidence, courage and drive with simple depth 




















exercises in new Behavior Control Plan. Many 
helped. Rush request for free details. A a Chris- 
tian Psychology, Inc., Box 1924 Louisvi , Ky. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 

ear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 

Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, filinois. 


~ MEN—Women! Start Money -Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 1l¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or ~y~ 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for ful 
articulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
oom CL-22-D, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


~ B00 WAYS to make extra money with best- selling 
gifts: Distinctive greeting cards, toys, novelties, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, gadgets. Make to 92% profit! No 
minimum order. Write for big free color catalog. 
Greetings Unlimited, 6-144 Park Sq., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


- “HOW to Make Money with Simple Cartoons’ "—A 
book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1024M, Pleasant Hills, Ohio. 


~ MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make: easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
R-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely dresses supplied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment, convesens or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. D 4010, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with I ~+~ table- -top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn to $9.80 an hour without 
poe experience. Pull particulars. Free by mail. 

end postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-D, Chicago 26, Ill. 























LOW Investment—High Returns in success-proven 
“Second Business!’’ Coin-operated Norge equipped 
Launderamas featuring Dubl-Loader washers—best 
equipment at lowest financing terms—as low as 10% 
down, balance at 6% over years. There are no 
Franchise fees. Launderamas require little time, don’t 
interfere with present business or profession, are self- 
amortizing, conducive to chain operation. Norge- 
Equipped Lauderamas have long history of customer 
satisfaction. Patrons save 40% to 60% on laundry 

r national organization will assist and 
guide you in this tried and proven successful in- 
dustry. Write today to Zeolux Corp., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., —— . CT. In Canada, 
Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ont., 


00 MONTHLY sible. eats exquisite Rhine- 
stone jewelry in minutes at home! No skill needed 
we teach you how step-by-step. Fun to make and 
sell! Everyone (friends, clubs, stores, etc.) are 
prospects! Largest selection—300 styles 1000 dif- 
ferent stones! Rush 25¢ for big color catalogue and 
Success Book. Richard F. Downes, 11 W. 30 St., NY 1. 


SELL Funmakers Gags, Novelties. Big — Toy 
Samples and big wholesale catalog free—dozens of 
fast selling Gifts, Gadgets, Gimmicks and unusual 
items. Spare time, side line, by mail. 25 special 
samples 5¢. Dohn-KC- Marks, Broadview, Ill. 


$96 EARNED from one order! 30 Million Uniform 
customers, waitresses, nurses, beauticians, store, 
factory workers, etc. All sizes + exclusive hard-to-fit 
sizes for 3 extra sales out of every 10. Sold in 
advance by nat’l ads. No exp., investment. Free sales 
kit. Uniform Corp., Dept. K- 40, 118 E. 59 St., NYC 22. 


~ START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Makes $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-D, Chic. 26, Ill. 


ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash, 
prepare i postals. Spare time or full time, 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
ror pg ae write at once to Langdons, Dept. C, Box 
41 Los Angeles 41, California. 


mo a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift ‘Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our wonderful 
new 1960 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. 
Take their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No 
experience —— ed . nothing to ery. Write 
today for samples a Regal Greetings, 
Dept. 18, Ferndale, Mic 
SHELLCRAPFT, the fascinating profitable hobby. 
, while you ‘learn. Send today for free Jewelry 
mn bulletin for beginners or experienced. Z. 
Shel icraft, 541 N. W. 79th Street, Miami 50, Florida. 




















” PREE! Women only! Be a beauty + advisor. No ex- 
perience needed. Make 60% profit on famous nation- 
ally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to 
friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour 
spare time—$25.00 a day full time. Doubled earnings 
later through others os for you. Free! No 
charge, now or ever, for actual usable samples. Send 
name on postcard to me, Harry Taylor, President, 
Studio Girl Cosmetics, Department 1804W, Glen- 
dale, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ENROLL now in the Camera Profit Course! Learn to 
use any camera to make money in spare or full time. 
Simple easy, experience not necessary. Earn money 
making pictures of children, social oings, houses, 
etc. rite today CPC, Box 1066B, Richmond, ‘Calif. 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course. equip. —ys Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. C-40, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


ANYONE can sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. 
Miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron, wash ’n wear cottons. 
Exclusive styles, top quality. Big income, real 
York i i at free. Hoover, Dept. D-131, New 
ork 


“FREE” 32-page illustrated catalog, watches, 
rings, giftware. undreds of bargains at fraction 
of regular retail prices. Bulova, Benrus watches— 
$5.95. Buy for yourself or sell at decent profits. 
Cosmos, Dept. 530, New York 35, N. Y. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, com- 
pletely unattended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store and increase your income 

-$8000 a year. No attendants required ... al 
equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours of management time a week, does 
not interfere with yous regular job. We offer advice, 
store planning, training and advertising ... and we 
can finance up to 90% of the necessary equipment. 
No experience necessary. Modest investment. Your 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new 
prensa automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept. 
C, 7045 No. Western Ave., Chicago 45, I11. 


VITAMINS! Private labels! Exclusive sales! We 
supply product-plan-literature. You furnish manage- 
ment, sell wholesale, employ salesmen. Terrific prof- 
its and repeats. $3.00 30 day supply sample $1. Details 
free. VimVite, 2908-C Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57. 


START Home Manufacturing Business. Use base- 
ment, garage, Make Cleaners, Polishes, Soaps, In- 
secticides, Auto Products, Cosmetics, Perfumes, 
Flavors, Hand Cleaners, most anything. No ma 
chinery. Free literature. Kemist, Park Ridge 2, tl. 


BECOME a Real Estate Broker. Men, women, re- 
gardiess of education or experience, you can get ‘‘out 
of the rut.’ Learn this high-paying ——? by 
listening to records! Full, part time. Be own boss. 
lst" Lecture free. Lee Institute, Brookline, Mass. 


~ GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! waguinasing hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. AL, Gardena, Calif. 


YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash commis- 
sions. Match Corp. of America, Dept. 40, Chicago 32. 

IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capital, 
or travel abroad. We ship proven plan for no risk 








examination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, Dept. C14, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


AMAZING opportunity. New low priced fire alarm 


protects homes, farms, on. etc. = 
wiring—hangs like picture. vers $1,100 
month. Free kit. Write today. erlite y Di- 
vision), 114 East 32nd Street, Dept. F-62M, New York 
16, New York. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of 
men earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details ational Franchise Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1 


SENSATIONAL new idea for your own “business. 
Only $300 required to start. Idea and details $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Northside Recreation, Inc. 
Box 918, Brooksville, Florida. 


VENDING Machines—No selling. Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn high profits. 32-page 
catalog free! Parkway Machine Corp., Dept. 58, 715 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities. s. Hundreds to 
choose from. Turn spare time into money. Read 
World's Best Want-Ad Medium. It’s absolutely 
free. W. F. Johnson, Popular Mechanics Classified, 
200-CM E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11. 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without 
one penny cost and agree to show them to friends? 
You can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare 
time, without canvassing. W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 500 
S. Throop St., Dept. D-634, Chicago 7, Il. 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
—y- for you and your customers. Everybody 
uys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-460, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Stead) demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway. Chicago 40, Il. 


f oo 














poo Jr. grades dy 
alog. "Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 994, Pork Union, Va. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY—Boys 4-14. Kin- 
dergarten—8th grade. Family life, affectionate care. 
Enter any time, 12 month enrollment “ae Whoop- 

. Moderate rate. 4lst year. Catalog. ajor Roy 
Berry, Box K, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


MONEY! Excitement! Good job opportunities! Are 
all wrapped up in the fast-growing field of Elec- 
tronics. DeVry Tech prepares you at home with 
equipment, movies and texts—or in day or evening 
classes at our well-equipped Chicago and Toronto 
laboratories. Effective employment service. No ad- 
vanced education needed. Send for free booklet now! 
Write DeVry Technical Institute, Dept. CM-3, 4141 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Llinois, today! 


ENGINEERING degree—B. S. 27 mo (B.E. 36 mo): 
Aero, Chem, Civil, Mech. Also Electronics, 
Metallurgy. B.S. 36 mo; Math, Chem, Physics. Earn 
board. G.I. appr. Enter Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Indiana 
Technical Coll., 9530 E. Wash. Bivd., t. "Wayne 2, Ind. 


GET Into Electronics as technician, fleld engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, ra- 
dar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. deg. 
in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Sept.. Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technica! Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 











NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30E40, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 








BOOST ENROLLMENTS 

by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col- 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


(Continued on next page) 














SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


“IT wasn’t advancing at 
my job so I turned to 
Speedwriting shorthand 
for help. graduated in 
less than 6 weeks and 
stepped into a job with 
an international engineer- 
ing firm. My earnings in- 
creased $1200 a year. Now 
I have taken an even bet- 
ter job with a major in- 
dustrial concern at $1,650 
more a year,’’ says Louise 
Henders, of New York. 
Over 500,000 have learned 
shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way, 
at home or in over 400 
Speedwriting schools. To- 
day they are winning suc- 
cess everywhere. Speed- 
writing is easy to master 
120 words per minute. Age 
no obstacle. Typing avail- 
able. Free book, free sam- 
pie lesson. Speedwriting, 
Dept. 4904. 55 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


“! Earn 


$1200 More 
a Year!” 











HOME INSTRUCTION 
“| SOLD MY FIRST STORY” 


‘TI sold my first story to 
00 a = "ie. _ =. ios 
’ . s. ‘ 
Why Don't 
Write? 





Wooten. How do you know 
you can’t write? Writing 
short stories, articles on 
business, homemaking, 
hobbies, sports, travel, 
local club and church ac- 
tivities, etc., will enable 
you to earn extra money. 
In your own home, on your 
own time, the New York 
Copy Desk Method teaches 
you how to write the way 
famous authors learn—by 
writing. Our unique Free 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ 
tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities 
essential to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy this 
test. Write for it, without 
cost or obligation No 
salesman will call. News- 
paper Institute of Amer- 
ica, Suite 5490-D, One 
Park Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








BOOST ENROLLMENTS 


by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col- 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


HIGH School at home in spare time with 63- 
year-old school. No classes. Standard high school 
texts supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for 
subjects already completed. Progress at own speed. 
Diploma awarded. Information booklet free 
write today! American School, Dept. X%417, Drexel 
at 58th, Chicago 37. 





LIFETIME Opportunity to set in ‘booming Building 
Industry. Train at home for big income opportunity 
as Building Contractor. Low tuition. Get free con- 
fidential self-analysis test to help you plan successful 
future. American Technical Society, Dept. CC-40, 
850 E. 58th, Chicago 37. 








LAW. “write today for a free copy of illustrated law 
book, ‘““‘The Law-Trained Man,’’ which shows how 
to earn the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
degree through home study of the famous Blackstone 
Law Course: Books and lessons provided. Moderate 
cost; easy terms. Write now. Blackstone School of 
Law, a home study institute founded in 1890, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 674, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ENGLISH Course for Adults— With | my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home. 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute. 
Dept. E-294, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 





PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge rea. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


CIVIL Service. Training for U. 8S. tests. Get full 
information about this field: home study preparation 
for high rating. Free booklet. Private organization. 
No obligation. Franklin Institute, Dept. vV40, 
Rochester 4, ae 


WIN success with your voice! Special new course 
includes 2 big LP training records, microphone, 10 
illustrate@ lessons. Free booklet. Send name, ad- 
dress, age to Hollywood Voice-Speech Institute. 
Studio N-40, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


LEARN Plastics Fabrication for fun and profit. 
Low cost home-training program now avail. Teaches 
FPiberglassing, jewelry, furniture, ornament, etc. 
making. Materials furn. Free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. G-17, Portland 12, Ore. 








HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 

is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math), (3), Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired, International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39687C. 





BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate. 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





ACCOUNTING:—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 
future. Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
436 H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il. 





$5000, writing, every year? Yes, if you develop your 
gift. eis trains you at home in stories, articles, 
books, ; places your salable scripts. Address N. Y. 
School | Writing. Dept. 625, 2 E. 45 St.. New York 
11, New York. 

CUSTOM Millinery. Learn at home. Earn from the 
start! From the beginning of your training, you make 
beautiful, easy-to-sell designer hats new each fashion 
season. Easy professional course includes: complete 
instructions, luxurious materials, trimmings, a va- 
riety of hat shapes and styles, and special lessons in 
designing your own creations! Write for illustrated 
free book, ‘“The Art of Millinery.’’ Academy of Mil- 
linery Design Dept. MD-33, 150 Park Ave., E. 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 











INTERIOR decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine — point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
everety Pkwy., Dept. 1414, Chicago 14, Il. 





- CONFIDENTIAL, executive, private or legal secre- 
taries always in demand, highest t paid. Home course 
directed, 25 yrs. exp. r lesson. Free 


Only 
placement direction. Write. Protess onal Secretarial 


School, S701 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 


INVESTIGATE accidents—Earn $750 to $1,000 mo. 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, govern- 
ment offices need Claim investigators. Also excel- 
lent opportunities for your own spare time business. 
GI approved. We train you at home. Placement 
service. Free book. No obligation. Write today. 
Vniveren! Schools, CC-4, Box 8227, Dallas 5, Tex. 











- ‘PIANO Tuning learned wickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 

ndent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 

ning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 








BOOKKEEPING made easy: 11 chapter course 
shows how; helps housewives, business, professional! 
folks; complete course $2. ‘‘Learn shorthand in 4 
days’’ teaches speedwriting: free practice book; $3. 
Details free. Merit, 42 Warren, Brentwood, N. 





FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished; credit for previous schooling: 
diplomas awarded. If you’ve completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HGX- 30, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

WATCHMAKERS urgently meeded everywhere. 
Learn clock and watch repair by KCSW’s outstanding 
home study course. Write today for your free copy of 
‘“‘Learn The Facts.’’ Kansas City School of Watch- 
making, 1228-C Admiral Blvd., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
436-L, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 
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WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Cc A N Would you like to step into 


a a o= aid oe in a 
at 


MY AGE 


Become a 
Hotel Executive ’ 


utive House keeper & 

18 other fascinating posi- 
tions. Would you like to 
ook forward happily to 
the future? The success of 
Lewis graduates, young and 
mature, proves you can! 


HOW I WON SUCCESS 


‘When I had to earn my 
livelihood, I scarcely knew 
what to do,’ says Sally 
Armour, ‘“‘as I was not 
trained for any special 
work. After graduating 
from Lewis, I was Assist- 
ant Housek r. 

am Executive 











on the road to a successful 
career and a happy way 
of life.’’ 





**Prom kitchen boy to hotel 
Manager—that’s my story 
and it was Lewis Training 
it possible,’ 

says Hershberger. 
“*T’m Vices President of a 
National Park concession 
company. I enjoy a fine an- 
nual salary—and my fam- 
~ Pr~ and I have the benefit 

a comfortable home and 
excellent food—all ‘part 
of the pay’.’’ 








FREE Book, ‘“‘Your Golden Opportunity,’’ explains 
how you can qualify for a well-paid hote posit on at 
home, in leisure time, or through resident classes in 
Washington. It tells you how you are registered Free 
in the Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Most 
important, it shows how you can be a Lewis Certified 

Employee_certified to ‘‘make good’’ when placed in a 

tion. You need no previous experience. Age is no 
sbebaahe, Mature years are a hel not a handicap. 
As a Lewis Hotel Training Schoo graduate you can 
step into a well-paid position in Florida, California, 
and other places where life is easier. Mail the coupon 
Now for this exciting picture-packed book. An Ac- 
credited School of N.H.S.C. Lewis Bo I Training 


School, Room FD-1124, Washington 7 


Se ee 
s Lewis Hotel Training School 

: Room FD-1124 

! Washington 7, D.C. (44th Successful Year) 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free 
Book. I wish to know how to qualify for a well- 
paid position 


{) Home Study 
Nam 


C) Resident Training 


(Please print name and address) 
Address | 
City as ee TY - 
[} Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 
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Malaprop day in Court by Will Bernard 


AFTER FINISHING her testimony 
in a Massachusetts court, a young 
lady blushingly asked the judge’s 
permission to make a correction. 
In her excitement, she said, she 
had given her bust measurement 
instead of her age. 


A RURAL JUDGE IN MISSOURI, at 
the close of arguments, said im- 
portantly to the opposing attor- 
neys: “I will take this case under 
advisement until next Monday, 
at which time I will render judg- 
ment for the plaintiff.” 


IN NORTH CAROLINA, a deed was 
found to contain the following 
legal description: “.. . this being 
a plot of land 50 feet square, cut 
from the back end of the said 
Jemima Jones.” 


IN ARKANSAS, a man charged 
with petty theft showed up in 
court without an attorney. 
“Do you want me to assign you 
an attorney?” asked the judge. 
“No, sir,” replied the prisoner. 


“But you are entitled to a law- 
yer and you might as well have 
the benefit of his services.” 

“If it’s all the same to you,” 


& 


Ed 
o) a 
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on MK 






was the meek reply, “I’d rather 
depend on the ignorance of the 
court.” 


IN A WISCONSIN COURTROOM, a 
witness named Komiski had the 
irritating habit of answering 
questions almost before they were 
asked. Finally, the judge put a 
question of his own: 

“Are you the same Mr. 
miski.. .” 

“Yes!” broke in the witness. 

‘*.. . who was hanged yester- 
day?” 
SIX JURORS in a Wisconsin case 
turned in these ballots: No. 1— 
“Assault and Battery”; No. 2— 
“Salt and Battery’; No. 3 and 
4—“Gilty of Salt Only”; No. 5 
—‘‘No Cose of Action”; No. 6— 


“No Action of Cose.” 


A JURY IN MINNESOTA, inquiring 
into a case of suicide, listened to 
the evidence and brought in this 
verdict: “The jury is of one mind 
—temporarily insane.” 


Ko- 


A JURY IN TEXAS solemnly 
brought in this verdict: “We, the 
defendant, find the jury guilty of 
hog theft.” \ebé 
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CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, 10 
PROOF. CREME DE CACAO, 54 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.,N.Y., N.Y. 





Smoking more now...but enjoying it less? 


Have a real cigarette — 





“Nothing like Camels. 
for real satisfaction!” 


LL Stouly 


Mexican Hat, Utah 


Skipper for geologists mapping 
the mighty Colorado River. 


Smeal 


oe 


” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The best tobacco makes the best smoke 
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